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PREFACE. 
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To write a book is no great matter — as is very evident 

from the multitudes of books which are written ; to write a 

[preface is quite a different thing. It is the very tyranny of 

tfiishion that requires something to be said when there is 

nothing to say. But if one tells one's publisher so, he only 

says, " Nothing can come of nothing ; try again !" and so one 

18 thrust bodily before the public, like the Uttle boy who clings 

to his mother's apron, and tries to get behind her chair, while 

kali the family cry out at once, "Johnny, make a bow !" and 

vhen Johrmy makes his bow after much suffering, the com- 

Ipany do not even look at him ! In this last particular there 

k a decided affinity between our case and the little boy's, for 

the public in whose behalf prefaces are insisted upon, very 

seldom takes the trouble to glance at them after they are 

written. 

Some cynical people may ask why books must be made at 
aD, since to let them alone is the most easy and obvious way 
N»f avoiding the difficulties which beset preface-writing. It 
would require a whcde new book fully to answer such an un- 
neasonable question, so numerous are the inevitable causes of 
lxx)k-making. The first reason that might be given is, that 
when one is bom to write, it is impossible to refrain ; and if 
Ms should not be satisfactory, more than the orthodox thirty- 
nioe might be added, each one unanswerable — so we spare 
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Goodman Dull the specification. For ourselves in this pai 
ticular case, we might urge that these are Western stories- 
stories illustrative of a land that was once an El Dorado- 
stories intended to give more minute and life-like represent! 
tions of a peculiar people, than can well he given in a gravi 
straightforward history. To those who left Eastern an 
civilized homes to try the new Western world, at a peria 
when every one was mad 

With visions prompted by intense desire 

after golden harvests, no apology for an attempt to convey fin 
impressions of so new a state of things will he needed. A trai 
eller may go to England without finding much that he fee 
prompted to record for the amusement of friends at home. A 
most every body has been there before him ; and while the lai 
guage and manners are essentially the same as his own, the p 
culiarities that may strike him have been already reported i 
often and so well, that even the best sketches seem almost lil 
mere repetitions or rechauffes of the observations of othef 
But the wild West has had few visitors and fewer describel 
Its history may be homely, but it is original. It is like nothili 
else in the wide world, and so various that successive travi 
lers may continue to give their views of it for years to com 
without fear of exhausting its peculiarities. Language, ideli 
manners, customs — are all new ; yes ! even language ; for 
the instructed person firom one of our great Eastern cities, tl 
talk of the true back-woodsman is scarce intelligible. His ind 
scribable twang is, to be sure, no further fi-om good Englif 
than the patois of many of the English counties. But i 
the West this curious talker is your neighbour and equi 
while in the elder country he would never come in your wfl 
unless you sought him purposely to hear his jargon. And i 
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ideas, the settler has some of the strangest that ever were har- 
boured in human brain, mixed with so much real shrewdness, 
practical wisdom, and ready wit, that one cannot but wonder 
how nature and a warping or blinding education can be so at 
variance. 

As to the ordinary manners of the back-woodsman, not a 
word can be said in their favour. They are barbarous 
enough. Yet he is a gentle creature in sickness ; and when 
death comes to the family of a friend or neighbour, his whole 
soul is melted, and his manners could not be amended by 
fabe Chesterfield himself A delicacy not always found 
among the elegant, will then temper his every look and move- 
ment to the very tone of the time. And for substantial kind- 
ness at such seasons — ^but I have tried to say what I thought 
of that, elsewhere. 

The customs of the West are such as might naturally 
be expected to grow up among a most heterogeneous pop- 
ulation, contriving to live under the pressure of extreme 
difficiilties, and living not in the present but in the fu- 
ture. This is the condition of shifts and turns — "expe- 
dients and inventions multiform ;" encroachments, substitutes, 
borrowings ; public spirit and individual selfishness ; a feeling 
of common interest, conflicting strangely with an entire read- 
iness to flit with the first offer of " a trade ;" neighbourly 
kindness struggling against the necessity of looking out sharp- 
ly for number one. That this combination, — or rather the 
combination of which the particulars enumerated are but a 
symbol, — should afford amusing materials for one's sketch- 
book, is a matter of course. How to refrain, in cases where 
to tell would be to infringe upon neighbourly comity, is the 
(mly difficulty. And indeed, to tell at aU, in however general 
terms, is considered as doing this ; since what may be said of 
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one settlement applies to so many others, that all one's care 
does not suffice to avoid the appearance of particularity. It is 
a well-known fact that certain sketches of Western life have 
been appropriated by more than a dozen communities, each 
declaring them personal ; while their sole personaUty lay in 
the attempt to adhere closely to the general^ to the entire 
exclusion of the particular. 

The papers included in the present collection were all writ- 
ten at the West, and I may say with Goldsmith, " they cer- 
tainly were new when they were written." Further claims 
to originality most of them have not. Yet there is reason to 
believe, after all the efforts made to instruct and delight the 
people of these United States of AUeghania by Magazine and 
Annual stories, very many of them still remain beyond the 
pale ; and might never acquire this part of their equipment 
for the journey of life, if it were not for occasional reprints 
like those of the present series. 

Besides these echoes of the past, we entreat the reader to 
believe that there is much of new, and (of course) good, to be 
found in the following pages. We entreat him to believe 
this, at least ; and that kindly faith will help to give a 
grace to what might else have but slender pretensions to his 
favour. 
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THE LAND-FEVER. 

The wild new country, with all its coarseness and all its 
disadvantages of various kinds, has yet a fascination for the 
settler, in consequence of a certain free, hearty tone, which has 
long since disappeared, if indeed it ever existed, in parts of the 
country where civilization has made greater progress. The 
really fastidious, and those who only pretend to be such, may hold 
this as poor compensation for the many things lacking of another 
kind ; but those to whose apprehension sympathy and sincerity 
have a pre-eminent and independent charm, prefer the kindly 
warmth of the untaught, to the icy chill of the half-taught ; and 
would rather be welcomed by the woodsman to his log-cabin, with 
its rough hearth, than make one of a crowd who feed the ostenta- 
tion of a millionaire, or gaze with sated eyes upon costly feasts 
which it would be a mockery to dignify with the name of hospi- 
tality. The infrequency of inns in a newly settled country leads 
naturally to the practice of keeping " open house" for strangers ; 
and it is rare indeed that the settler, however poor his accommo- 
dations, hesitates to offer the best he has to the tired wayfarer. 
Where payment is accepted, it is usually very inconsiderable ; 
and it is seldom accepted at all, unless the guest is manifestly 
better off than his entertainer. But whether a compensation be 
taken or refused, the heartiness of manner with which every thing 
that the house affords is offered, cannot but be acceptable to the 
visitor. Even the ever rampant pride, which comes up so disa- 
greeably at the West, where the outward appearance of the 
stranger betokens any advantage of condition, slumbers when 
that stranger claims hospitality. His horse is cared for with 

2 
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more solicitude than the host ever bestows on his own ; the table 
is covered with the best provisions the house aflbrds, set forth in 
the holiday dishes ; the bed is endued with the brightest patch- 
work quilt — the pride of the housewife's heart ; and if there be 
any fat fowls — any white honey — any good tea — about the prem- 
ises, the guest will be sure to have it, even though it may have 
been reserved for " Independence" or " Thanksgiving." 

This habit was however reversed, or at least suspended, during 
the speculating times. The country was then inundated with 
people who came to buy land, — not to clear and plough, but as 
men buy a lottery- ticket or dig for gold — in the hope of unrea- 
sonable and unearned profits. These people were considered as 
public enemies. No personal violence was offered tliem, as might 
have been the case at the Southwest ; but every obstacle, in the 
shape of extravagant charges, erroneous information, and rude 
refusal, was thrown in their way. Few were discouraged by 
this, however ; for they came in tjie spirit of the knights of ro- 
mance when they had to enter encnanted castles — strong in faith 
of the boundless treasures which ^ere to reward their perseve- 
rance. 

To mislead an unpractised land-hunter was a matter of no 
great difficulty ; for few things are more intricate and puz- 
zling, at first, than the system which has been devised to fa- 
cilitate the identifying of particular spots. Section-corners and 
quarter-stakes, eighties, and forties, and fractions, are plain 
enough when one is habituated to them, and they seem plain 
enough to the new man, — on paper. But when he finds himself 
in the woods, with his maps and liis copious memoranda, he is 
completely at sea, with no guide but the compass. A friend 
who aflerwards became quite a proficient in the mysteries of 
land-finding tells me that he twice lost himself completely in the 
woods. " The first time," he says, " my mishap was owing to 
the wandering habits of a wild Indian pony which I had chosen 
on account of his power of ceaseless travel. He had been ac- 
customed to pick up his living where he could find it, and he took 
advantage of my jogging pace, just at dusk, when I did not feel 
too certain of my whereabout, to quit the scarce-defined road, in 
search of something tempting which he espied at a distance. My 
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resource in this case was to abandon my horse, and fix my eyes 
on the North Star, which I knew would bring me to a certain 
State road, in due time. The other occasion was in broad day- 
light, but when there was only an occasional gleam of sunshine, 
so that I had no steady guide as to direction. The ground was so 
thickly strown with leaves that my horse's hoofs left no permanent 
track, and I found myself in a complete maze. The trees w^erc 
all alike to my bewildered eyes (I had left my compass at the last 
lodging- place,) ; and all I knew was that I was south of the road 
which I had quitted for the sake of fjving some miles' distance* 
After many efforts at marking trees — very ineffectual without an 
axe — I bethought me of a newspaper, which I tore into pieces 
and affixed to bushes and low limbs as I went, and so obtained a 
straight line ; by which means, after some hours' rather anxious 
wandering, I was finally extricated." 

To pass a night in the woods is a small affair for a hunting 
party ; but it is something quite different for a solitary individual, 
unprovided with axe or gun, and, of course, unable to make him- 
self comfortable in any way. To sleep in a tree might do, if 
trees were not occasionally haunted by wild cats ; or a laip in the 
heaped leaves of autumn, if there were not a chance of warming 
into activity a nest of rattlesnakes. These are no doubt partly 
useless fears, but to the stranger they are very real ; and they 
tend not a little to the increase of his difficulties by discomposing 
his nerves when cool reflection would be his best friend. 

Mistakes in "locating" land were often very serious, even 
where there had been no intention to deceive — the purchaser find- 
ing only swamp or hopeless gravel, when he had purchased fine 
farming land and maple timber. Every mile square is marked 
by blazed trees, and the corners especially distinguished by stakes 
whose place is pointed out by trees called Witness-trees, and so 
accurate and so minute is the whole system that it seems almost 
incredible that so many errors should have arisen. The back- 
woodsman made no mistakes, for to him a stump, or a stone, or 
a prostrate tree, has individuality ; and he will never confound it 
with any other. One accustomed to wandering in the woods will 
know even the points of the compass, in a strange place, without 
sun or star to guide him. But the fact of the unwillingness of 
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the actual settler to guide the speculator faithfully, became so 
well known, that purchasers often preferred relying on their own 
sagacity, backed by what seemed unmistakable rules, to trusting 
such disaflbcted guides. Innumerable stories are current in the 
woods of the perplexities of city gentlemen ; — and the following, 
if not strictly true, will serve to illustrate somewhat the state 
of things in those wild times when sober prudence was forgotten, 
and delusion ruled the hour. I shall call it, for want of better 
title, 

A REiAHNISCENC^OF THE LAND-FEVER. 



TiiE years 1835 and 1836 will long be remembered by the 
Western settler — and perhaps by some few people at the East, 
too — as the period when the madness of speculation in lands had 
reached a point to which no historian of the time will ever be 
able to do justice. A faithful picture of those wild days would 
subject the most veracious chronicler to the charge of exaggera- 
tion ; and our great-grand-children can hope to obtain an adequate 
idea of the infatuation which led away their forefathers, only by 
the study of such detached facts as may be noted down by those 
in whose minds the feeling recollection of the delusion is still 
fresh. Perhaps when our literary existence shall have become 
sufficiently confirmed to call for the collection of Ana, something 
more may be gleaned from the correspondence in which were 
embodied the exultings of the successful, and the lamentations of 
the disappointed. , 

" Seeing is believing," certainly, in most cases ; but in the days 
of the land-fever, we, who were in the midst of the infected dis- 
trict, scarcely found it so. The whirl, the fervour, the flutter, the 
rapidity of step, the sparkling of eyes, the beating of hearts, the 
striking of hands, the utter abandon of the hour, were incredible, 
inconceivable. The " man of one idea" was every where : no 
man had two. He who had no money, begged, borrowed, or stole 
it ; he who had, thought he made a generous sacrifice, if he lent 
it at cent per cent. The tradesman forsook his shop; the farmer 
his plough; the merchant his counter; the lawyer his office; 
nay, the minister his desk, to join the general chase. Even the 
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schoolmaster, in his longing to be " abroad" with the rest, laid 
down his birch, or in the flurry of his hopes, plied it with dimin- 
ished unction. 

" Tramp ! tramp ! along the land they rode, 
Splash ! splash ! along the sea !*' 

The man with one leg, or he that had none, could at least get on 
board a steamer, and make for Chicago or Milwaukie ; the strong, 
the able, but above all, the " enterpdping," set out with his pocket- 
map and his pocket-compass, to thread the dim woods, and see 
with his own eyes. Who would waste time in planting, in build- 
ing, in hammering iron, in making shoes, when the path to wealth 
lay wide and flowery before him ? 

A ditcher was hired by the job to do a certain piece of work in 
his line. " Well, John, did you make any thing ?" 

" Pretty well ; I cleared about two dollars a day : but I shouU 
have made more by standing round ;"* i. e., watching the land- 
market for bargains. 

This favourite occupation of all classes was followed by its 
legitimate consequences. Farmers were as fond of "standing 
round" as apy body ; and when harvest time came, it was dis- 
covered that many had quite forgotten that the best land requires 
sowing ; and grain, and of course other articles of general neces- 
sity, rose to an unprecedented price. The hordes of travellere 
flying through the country in all directions were often cited as the 
cause of the distressing scarcity ; but the true source must be 
sought in the diversion, or rather suspension, of the industry of 
the entire population. Be this as it may, of the wry faces made 
at the hard fare, the travellers contributed no inconsiderable 
portion ; for they were generally city gentlemen, or at least gen- 
tlemen who had lived long enough in the city to have learned to 
prefer oysters to salt pork. This checked not their ardour, how- 
ever ; for the golden glare before their eyes had power to neutralize 
the hue of all present objects. On they pressed, with headlong 
zeal : the silent and pathless forest, the deep miry marsh, the 
gloom of night, and the fires of noon, beheld alike the march of 

* Verbatim. 
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the speculator. Such searching of trees for town lines ! Such 
ransacking of the woods for section corners, ranges, and base 
lines ! Such anxious care in identifying spots possessing par- 
ticular advantages ! And then, alas ! after all, such precious 
blunders ! 

These blunders called into action another class of operators, 
who became popularly known as " land -lookers." These met 
you at every turn, ready to furnish " water-power," *• pine lots," 
" choice farming tracts," or any thing else, at a moment's notice. 
Bar-rooms and street-corners swarmed with these prowling gentry. 
It was impossible to mention any part of the country which they 
had not personally surveyed. They would tell you, with the 
gravity of astrologers, what sort of timber predominated on any 
given tract, drawing sage deductions as to the capabilities of the 
soil. Did you incline to city property ? Lo ! a splendid chart, 
^tting forth the advantages of some unequalled site, and your 
confidential friend, the land-looker, able to tell you more than all 
about it, or to accompany you to the happy spot ; though that he 
would not advise ; " bad roads," *' nothing fit to eat," etc. ; and 
all this from a purely disinterested solicitude for your welfare. 

These amiable individuals were, strange to tell, no favourites 
with the actual settlers. If they disliked the gentleman specula- 
tor, they hated with a perfect hatred him who aided by his local 
knowledge the immense purchases of non-residents. These 
short-sighted and prejudiced persons forgot the honour and dis- 
tinction which must result from their insignificant farms being 
surrounded by the possessions of the magnates of the land. 
They saw only the solitude which would probably be entailed on 
them for years ; and it was counted actual treason in a settler to 
give any facilities to the land-looker, of whatever grade. " Let 
the land-shark do his own hunting," was their frequent reply to 
applications of this kind ; and some thought them quite right. 
Yet this state of feeling among the Hard-handed, was not without 
its inconvenient results to city gentlemen, as witness the case of 
our friend Mr. Willoughby, a very prim and smart bachelor, 
from 

It was when the whirlwind was at its height, that a gentleman 
wearing the air of a bank-director, at the very least — in other 
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words, that of an uncommonly fat pigeon — drew bridle at the 
bars in front of one of the roughest log houses in the county of 

. The horse and his rider were loaded with all those 

unnecessary defences, and cumbrous comforts, which the fashion 
of the time prescribed in such cases. Blankets, valise, saddle- 
bags, and holsters nearly covered the steed ; a most voluminous 
enwrapment of India-rubber cloth completely enveloped the rider. 
The gallant sorrel seemed indeed fit for his burden. He looked 
as if he might have swam any stream in Michigan 

" Barded from counter to tail, 
And the rider arm'd complete in mail ;*' 

yet he seemed a little jaded, and hung his head languidly, while 
his master accosted the tall and meagre tenant of the log cabin. 

This individual and his dwelling resembled each other in an 
unusual degree. The house was, as we have said, of the rough- 
est ; its ribs scarcely half filled in with clay ; its " looped and 
windowed raggedness" rendered more conspicuous by the tattered 
cotton sheets which had long done duty as glass, and which now 
fluttered in every breeze ; its roof of oak shingles, warped into 
every possible curve ; and its stick chimney, so like its owner's 
hat, open at the top, and jammed in at the sides ; all shadowed 
forth the contour and equipments of the exceedingly easy and 
self-satisfied person who leaned on the fence, and snapped his long 
cart- whip, while he gave such answers as suited him to the gen- 
tleman In the India-rubbers, taking especial care not to invite him 
to alight. 

" Can you tell me, my friend, " civilly began Mr. Wil- 

loughby. 

" Oh ! friend .'" interrupted the settler ; " who told you I was 
your friend ? Friends is scuss in these parts." 

" You- have at least no reason to be otherwise," replied the 
traveller, who was blessed with a very patient temper, especially 
where there was no use in getting angry. 

" I don't know that," was the reply. " What fetch'd you into 
these woods ?" 

" If I should say * my horse,' the answer would perhaps be as 
civil as the question." 
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'^ Jist as you like," said the other, turiftng on his heel, and 
walking off. 

"I wished merely to ask you," resurned Mr. Willoughby, 
talking after the nonchalant son of the forest, '^ whether this is 
Mr. Pepper's land." 

** How do you know it an't mine ?" 

" I'm not likely to know, at present, it seems," said the travel- 
ler, whose patience was getting a little frayed. And taking out 
his memorandum- book, he ran over his minutes : " South half of 

north-west quarter of section fourteen Your name is Leander 

Pepper, is it not ?" 

" Where did you get so much news ? You a'n't the sheriff, 
be ye ?" 

" Pop !" screamed a white-headed urchin from the house, 
" Mam says supper's ready." 

" So ain't I," replied the papa ; " I've got all my chores to do 
yet." And he busied himself at a log pig-stye on the opposite 
side of the road, half as large as the dwelling-house. Here he 
was soon surrounded by a squealing multitude, with whom he 
seemed to hold a regular conversation. 

Mr. Willoughby looked at the westering sun, which was not 
far above the dense wall of trees that shut in the small clear- 
ing ; then at the heavy clouds which advanced from the north, 
threatening a stormy night ; then at his watch, and then at his 
note-book ; and after all, at his predicament — on the whole, an 
unpleasant prospect. But at this moment a female face showed 
itself at the door. Our traveller's memory reverted at once to 
the testimony of Ledyard and Mungo Park ; and he had also 
some floating and indistinct poetical recollections of woman's 
being useful when a. man was in difficulties, though hard to 
please at other times. The result of these reminiscences, which 
occupied a precious second, was, that Mr. Willoughby dismount- 
ed, fastened his horse to the fence, and advanced with ti brave 
and determined air, to throw himself upon female kindness and 
sympathy. 

He naturally looked at the lady, as he approached the door, 
but she did not return the compliment. She looked at the pigs, 
and talked to the children, and Mr. Willoughby had time to ob- 
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serve that she was the very duplicate of her husband ; as tall, as 

bony, as ragged, and twice as cross-looking. 
" Malviny Jane !" she exclaimed, in no dulcet treble, " be 

(lone a.paddlin' in that 'ere water ! If I come there. Til " 

"You'd better look at Sophrony, I guess !" was the reply. 

" Why, what's she a-doin' ?" 

" Well, I guess if you look, you'll see !" responded Miss Mal- 
vina, coolly, as she passed into the house, leaving at every stej) 
a full impression of her foot in the same black mud that covered 
her sister from head to foot. 

The latter was saluted with a hearty cuff, as she emerged from 
the puddle ; and it was just at the propitious moment when her 
shrill howl aroused the echoes, that Mr. Willoughby, having 
reached the threshold, was obliged to set about making the agree- 
able to the mamma. And he called up for the occasion all his 
politeness. 

" I believe I njust become an intruder on your hospitality for 
the night, madam," he began. The dame still looked at the 
pigs. Mr. Willoughby tried again, in less courtly phrase. 

" Will it be convenient for you to lodge me to-night, ma'am ? 
I have been disappointed in my search for a hunting-party, whom 
I had engaged to meet, and the night threatens a storm." 

" I don't know nothin' about it ; you must ask the old man," 
said the lady, now for the first time taking a survey of the new 
comer; "with my will, we'll lodge nobody." 

This was not very encouraging, but it was a poor night for the 
woods ; so our traveller persevered, and making so bold a push 
for the door that the lady was obliged to retreat a little, he en- 
tered, and said he would await her husband's coming. 

And in truth he could scarcely blame the cool reception he had 
experienced, when he beheld the state of affairs within those mud- 
dy precincts. The room was large, but it swarmed with human 
bemgs. The huge open fire-place, with its hearth of rough stone, 
occupied nearly the whole of one end of the apartment ; and near 
it stood a long cradle, containing a pair of twins, who cried — a 
sort of hopeless cry, as if they knew it would do no good, yet 
could not help it. The schoolmaster, (it was his week,) sat read- 
ing a tattered novel, and rocking the cradle occasionally, when 
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the children cried too loud. An old grey-headed Indian was cu- 
riously crouched over a large tub, shelling corn on the edge of a 
hoe ; but he ceased his noisy employment when he saw the stran- 
ger, for no Indian will ever willingly be seen at work, though 
he may be sometimes compelled by the fear of starvation or the 
longing for whiskey, to degrade himself by labour. Near the 
only window was placed the work-bench and entire paraphernalia 
of the shoemaker, who in these regions travels from house to 
house, shoeing the family and mending the harness as he goes, 
with various interludes of songs and jokes, ever new and accept- 
able. This one, who was a little, bald, twinkling-eyed fellow, 
made the smoky rafters ring with the burden of that favourite 
ditty of the west : 

" All kinds of game to hunt, my boys, also the buck and doe, 
All down by the banks of the river 0-hi-o ;" 

and children of all sizes, clattering in all keys, completed the 
picture and the concert. 

The supper-table, which maintained its place in the midst of 
this living and restless mass, might remind one of the square 
stone lying bedded in the bustling leaves of the acanthus ; but 
the associations would be any but those of Corinthian elegance. 
The only object which at that moment diversified its dingy sur- 
face was an iron hoop, into which the mistress of the feast pro- 
ceeded to turn a quantity of smoking hot potatoes, adding after- 
ward a bowl of salt, and another of pork fat, by courtesy denom- 
inated gravy : plates and knives dropped in afterward, at the dis- 
cretion of the company. 

Another call of " Pop ! pop !" brought in the host from the pig- 
stye ; the heavy rain which had now began to fall, having no 
doubt, expedited the performance of the chores. Mr. Willoughby, 
who had established himself resolutely, took advantage of a very 
cloudy assent from the proprietor, to lead his horse to a shed, and 
to deposit in a corner his cumbrous outer gear ; while the com- 
pany used in turn the iron skillet which served as a wash-basin, 
dipping the water from a large trough outside, overflowing with 
the abundant drippings of the eaves. Those who had no pocket- 
handkerchiefs, contented themselves with a nondescript article 
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which seemed to stand for the family towel ; and when this cere- 
mony was concluded, all seriously addressed themselves to the de- 
molition of the potatoes. The grown people were accommodated 
with chairs and chests^ the children prosecuted a series of flying 
raids upon the good cheer, snatching a potato now and then as 
they could find an opening under the raised arm of one of the 
fiimily, and then retreating to the chimney corner, tossing the hot 
prize from hand to hand, and blowing it stoutly the while. The 
old Indian had disappeared. 

To our citizen, though he felt inconveniently hungry, this 
primitive meal seemed a little meagre ; and he ventured to ask if 
he could not be accommodated with some tea. 

" An't my victuals good enough for you ?" 

" Oh ! — the potatoes are excellent, but Pm very fond of tea." 

" So be I, but I can't have every thing I want — can you ?" 

This produced a laugh from the shoemaker, who seemed to 
think his patron very witty, while the schoolmaster, not knowing 
but the stranger might happen to be one of his examiners next 
year, produced only a faint giggle, and then reducing his coun- 
tenance instantly to an awful gravity, helped himself to his sev- 
enth potato. 

The rain which now poured violently, not only outside but 
through many a crevice in the roof, naturally kept Mr. Willough- 
by cool ; and finding that dry potatoes gave him the hiccups, he 
withdrew from the table, and seating himself on the shoemaker's 
bench, took a survey of his quarters. 

Two double-beds and the long cradle, seemed all the sleeping 
apparatus ; but there was a ladder which doubtless led to a lodg- 
ing above. The sides of the room were hung with abundance 
of decent clothing, and the dresser was well stored with the usual 
articles, among which a tea-pot and canister shone conspicuous ; 
80 that the appearance of inhospitality could not arise from pov- 
erty, and Mr. Willoughby concluded to set it down to the account 
of rustic ignorance. 

The eating ceased not until the hoop was empty, and then the 
company rose and stretched themselves, and began to guess it 
was at)Out time to go to bed. Mr. Willoughby inquired what 
was to he done with his horse. 
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" Well ! I s'pose he can stay where he is." 

" But what can he have to eat ?" 

" I reckon you won't get nothing for him, without you turn 
him out on the mash." 

" He would get off, to a certainty !" 

" Tie his legs." 

The unfortunate traveller argued in vain. Hay was " scuss," 
and potatoes were " scusser ;" and in short the " mash" was the 
only resource, and these natural meadows afford but poor picking 
after the first of October. "But to the " mash" was the good steed 
despatched, ingloriously hampered, with the privilege of munch- 
ing wild grass in the rain, after his day's journey. 

Then came the question of lodging for his master. The lady, 
who had by this time drawn out a trundle-bed, and packed it full 
of children, said there was no bed for him, unless he could sleep 
" up chamber" with the boys. 

Mr. Willoughby declared that he should make out very well 
with a blanket by the fire. 

" Well ! just as you like," said his host ; " but Solomon sleeps 
there, and if you like to sleep by Solomon, it is more than I I 
should." 

This was the name of the old Indian, and Mr. Willoughby 
once more cast woful glances toward the ladder. 

But now the schoolmaster, who seemed rather disposed to be 
civil, declared that he could sleep very well in the long cradle, 
and would relinquish his place beside the shoemaker to the guest, 
who was obliged to content himself with this arrangement, which 
was such as was most usual in those times. 

The storm continued through the night, and many a crash in 
the woods attested its power. The sound of a storm in the dense 
forest is almost precisely similar to that of a heavy surge break- 
ing on a rocky beach ; and when our traveller slept, it was only 
to dream of wreck and disaster at sea, and to wake in horror and 
affright. The wild rain drove in at every crevice, and wet the 
poor children in the loft so thoroughly, that they crawled shiver- 
ing down the ladder, and stretched themselves on the hearth, re- 
gardless of Solomon, who had returned after the others were in 
bed. 
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But morning came at last ; and our friend, who had no desire 
farther to test the vaunted hospitality of a western settler, was not 
among the latest astir. The storm had partially subsided ; and 
although the clouds still lowered angrily, and his saddle had en- 
joyed the benefit of a leak in the roof during the night, Mr. Wil- 
ioughby resolved to push on as far as the next clearing, at least, 
hoping for something for breakfast besides potatoes and salt. It 
took bim a weary while to find his horse, and when he had saddled 
him, and strapped on his various accoutrements, he entered the 
house, and inquired what he was to pay for his entertainment — 
laying somewhat of a stress on the last word. 

His host, nothing daunted, replied that he guessed he would let 
him off for a dollar. 

Mr. Willoughby took out his purse, and as he placed a silver 
dollar in the leathern palm outspread to receive it, happening to 
look toward the hearth, and perceiving the preparations for a very 
substantial breakfast, the long pent-up vexation burst forth. 

" I really must say, Mr. Pepper " he began : his tone was 

certainly that of an angry man, but it only made his Iiost laugh. 

" If this is your boasted western hospitality, I can tell you " 

" You'd better tell me what the dickens you are peppering me 
up this fashion for ! My name isn't Pepper, no more than yours 
is! May be that is your name; you seem pretty warm." 

"Your name not Pepper ! Pray what is it, then ?" 

" Ah ! there's the thing now ! You land-hunters ought to know 
fldch things without asking." 

" Land-hunter ! I'm no land-hunter !" 

" Well ! you're a land-shark, then — swallowin' up poor men's 
fiurms. The less I see of such cattle, the better I'm pleased." 

" Confound you !" said Mr. Willoughby, who waxed warm, " I 
tell you I've nothing to do with land. I wouldn't take your whole 
state for a gift." 

" What did you tell my woman you was a land-hunter for, 
then ?" 

And now the whole matter became clear in a moment ; and it 
was found that Mr. Willoughby 's equipment, with the mention of 
a "hunting party," had completely misled both host and hostess. 
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And to do them justice, never were regret and vexation more 
heartily expressed. 

"You needn't judge our new-country folks by me," said Mr- 
Handy, for such proved to be his name; " any man in these parts 
would as soon bite off his own nose, as to snub a civil traveller 
that wanted a supper and a night's lodging. But somehow or other, 
your lots o' fixin', and your askin' after that 'ere Pepper— one of 
the worst land-sharks we've ever had here — made me mad ; and 
I know I treated you worse than an Indian." 

" Humph !" said Solomon. 

" But," continued the host, " you shall see whether my old wo- 
man can't set a good breakfast, when she's a mind to. Come, 
you shan't stir a step till you've had breakfast ; and just take 
back this plaguey dollar. I v.'onder it didn't burn my fingers 
when I took it !" 

Mrs. Handy set forth her very best, and a famous breakfast it 
was, considering the times. And before it was finished, the hunt- 
ing party made their appearance, having had some difficulty in 
finding their companion, who had made no very uncommon mis- 
take as to section corners and town-lines. 

" I'll tell ye what," said Mr. Handy, confidentially, as the caval- 
cade with its baggage- ponies, loaded with tents, gun-cases, and 
hampers of provisions, was getting into order for a march to the 
prairies, " I'll tell ye what ; if you've occasion to stop any where 
in the Bush, you'd better tell 'em at the first goin' off that you 
a'n't land-hunters." 

But Mr. Willoughby had already had " a caution." 
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The winter being a time of comparative leisure for the farmer 
and his family, is generally the chosen period for regular, pre- 
meditated amusements, such as dancing, seeing "shows," and go- 
ing to school ; — this last being considered only fit to fill up spare 
time of such young people as are old enough to do any thing 
"useful." A ball on Christmas or New- Year night, or in com- 
memoration of Jackson's victory, or Washington's birth, is always 
in order ; as those eras happen all to occur in the depth of winter. 
And the raree-shows which traverse the remoter parts of the 
country, almost invariably offer their attractions about the same 
period, their owners knowing very well that the farmer never feels 
so generous or so jovial as when his crops are all safely housed, 
and his wheat in the ground for next year's harvest. 

These exhibitions are a rich treat, sometimes ; not only to those 
who gaze upon them in good faith, but to the cooler spectator, em- 
ployed rather in watching the company than the performers. I 
remember one, the materiel o^ which was a Lecture on Astronomy, 
with Orrery and Tellurium, (grand-sounding amusements for the 
woods !) a model of Perkins' steam gun, and a Magic Lantern. 
The master of ceremonies (feeling very little ceremony himself.) 
went about quite coolly, with his hat on and a segar in his mouth, 
marshalling the company, and ordering the boys to make themselves 
as small as they could, in order that he might the more easily 
get round to take up a contribution before the " exercises" began. 
The fee, being left to the generosity of the spectators, was not 
very burthensome in collecting ; and the orator declared before 
he began the lecture, that he had not received enough to pay for 
the candles— of which, by the bye, there were only four, for an 
audience of nearly an hundred people. This moved a good wo- 
man on one of the back seats so deeply, that she asked him to 
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wait a minute, and then passed a sixpence, along a line of ready 
hands, to the rostrum, where the pathetic speaker, after first ex- 
amining it on both sides by the nearest candle, put it in his pock- 
et, and then, with a more contented air, ordered the music to be- 
gin. The violin accordingly struck up a lively tune, to which aU^^ 
the male part of the audience kept time with their feet ; and the 
lecture, thus gilded over like a bitter pill, began. But such a 
lecture ! It was read off by rote, the reader evidently knowing 
no more of his subject than of Hebrew, and having merely gar- 
bled from some dull treatise, an incomprehensible jumble of facts 
and theories that would have puzzled Sir John Herschel in the 
disentangling. The effect of such " amusement" on such an au- 
dience may easily be imagined. Some yawned, some nodded, and 
some went fairly and audibly to sleep. In vain the four candles 
were snuffed — in vain the lecturer told his audience that he was 
"just going to bite ofT' — they evidently began to wish their six- 
pences back in their pockets, when the lecturer finished and the 
violin was heard once more. This crisped the spirits of the com- 
pany admirably, and the most curious blundering expositions of 
the Orrery and Tellurium found tolerably willing ears. The 
showman had wisely put the worst first ; and now having done 
with the stars, he came to the steam gun, which took very well ; 
the alcohol burning properly blue, and the reports being managed 
with the gentleness of any sucking dove. 

But the cream of the night was the Magic Lantern, which had 
at least the merit of being suited to the apprehension of the audi- 
tory ; its grotesque figures and frightful goblins possessing, too, 
the additional advantage of being set off by the operator's wit. 
The extinguishment of the lights set all the babies crying at once ; 
but the violin, or some panacea discovered by the mammas, quiet- 
ed them after a while ; and we saw " the ghost that scared Lon- 
don for twenty years" roll his eyes horribly, and were told by 
the operator that that was the way the young men cast sheep's 
eyes when they went a-sparking. This idea created a laugh of 
course, which seemed a happy relief to some of the spectators, " 
who had begun to feel very squeamish at the sight of a ghost. The 
night-mare, and several other engaging physiognomies, were still 
to come, and after all was over, in spite of desperate jokes, some 
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of the ladies declared audibly as they went out, that they did not 
expect to sleep a wink all night. Yet they were doubtless sure 
not to miss the next exhibition of the same kind. 

The only exception to the choice of winter for regular amuse- 
ments, is the ball on Independence night, or rather day, for we 
take time by the forelock. In the sketch which follows, I have 
endeavoured to give an idea of one of these ; but it must be un- 
derstood that the description applies to a newly settled part of the 
country, far from the vicinity of any large town. 



It was on the sultriest of all melting afternoons, when the flies 
were taking an unanimous siesta, and the bees, baked beyond 
honey or humming, swung idly on the honeysuckles, that I ob- 
served, with half-shut eye, something like activity among the 
human butterflies of our most peaceful of villages. If I could 
have persuaded myself to turn my head, I might doubtless have 
ascertained to what favoured point were directed the steps (hasty, 
considering all things,) of the Miss Liggits, Miss Pinn, and my 
pretty friend, Fanny Russell ; but the hour was unpropitious to 
research, and slumber beguiled the book from my fingers, before 
the thought " Where can they be going !" had fairly passed 
through my mind. Fancy had but just transported me to the 
focus of a circle of glass-blowers, the furnace directly in front, 
and the glowing fluid all round me, when I was recalled to al- 
most equally overcoming realities, by a light tap at the door. I 
must have given the usual invitation mechanically, for before I 
was fairly awake, the pink face of one of my own hand-maidens 
shone before my drowsy eyes. 

" If you don't want me for nothin', I'd like to go down to the 
store to get some notions for the ball." 

" The ball ! what ! a red-hot ball !" I replied, for the drowsy 
influence was settling over me again, and I was already on the 
deck of a frigate, in the midst of a sharply-contested action. 

" Massy no, marm ! this here Independence ball up to Thram's 
Huddle," said Jane, with a giggle. 

I was now wide awake with astonishment. " A dance, Jane, 
in such weather as this !" 

3 
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" Why law ! yes ; nothin' makes a body so cool as dancin' and 
drinkin' hot tea." 

This was beyond argument. Jane departed, and I amused 
myself with the flittings of gingham sun- bonnets and white aprons 
up and down the street, in the scorching sun. 

It was waxing toward the tea-hour, when that prettiest of Fan- 
nies, Fanny Russell, her natural ringlets of shadowy gold, which 
a duchess might envy, looking all the richer under the melting 
influence of the time, came tripping into the little porch. 

" If you would be so kind as to lend me that large feather fan; 
I would take such good care of it ! It's for the ball." 

Sweet Fanny ! one must be churlish indeed, to deny thee a 
far greater boon ! 

Next came that imp. Ring Jones ; but he goes slyly round to 
the kitchen-door, with an air of great importance. Presently, 
enter Jane. 

" Ring Jones has brought a kind of a bill, marm, for our Mark; 
and Mark ain't to hum, and Ring says he can't go without an 
answer." 

" But I cannot answer Mark's billets, you know, Jane." 

" No, marm ; but — ^this 'ere is something about the teaniy I 
guess." 

And in the mean time Jane had, sans ceremome, broken the 
wafer, and was spelling out the contents of Mark's note. 

" I can't justly make it out ; but I know it's something about 
the team ; and they want an answer right off." 

Thus urged, I took the note, which was after this fashion : 

" The agreeable Cumpany of Mr. Mark Loring and Lady is 
requested to G Nobleses Tavern to Thram's huddle Independence 
the 4th July." 

And here followed the names of some eight or ten managers. 

" But, Jane, here's nothing about the team, after all." 

" Jist look o' t'other side, marm ; you see they didn't want to 
put it right in the ticket, like." 

Upon this hint, I discerned, in the extreme corner of the paper, 
a flourish which might be interpreted " over." Over I went ac- 
cordingly, and there came the gist of the matter. 

" Mark we want to hav you be ready with your Team at one 
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o'clock percisely to escort the ladies if you can't let us know and 
don't forgit to Put in as many Seats as you can and All your 
Buffaloes."* 

I ventured to promise that the team, and the seats, and the buf- 
faloes, should be at Mark's disposal at " one percisely," and 
Ring Jones departed, highly exalted in his own opinion, by the 
success of his importunity. 

It was to be supposed that we had now contributed our quota 
of aid on this patriotic occasion ; but it seemed that more was 
expected. The evening was far advanced, when the newly-in- 
stalled proprietor of the half-finished "hotel" at Thram's Huddle, 
alighted at our door ; and, wiping his dripping brow, made known 
the astounding fact that he had scoured the country for dried ap- 
ples, without success, and informed us that he had come, as a 
dernier resort, to beg the loan of some ; " for," as he sensibly 
observed, " a ball without no pies, was a thing that was never 
heerd on, no wheres." 

When this matter was settled, he mustered courage to ask, iu 
addition, for the great favour of a gallon of vinegar, for which he 
declared himself ready to pay any price ; " that is, any thing 
that was reasonable." 

I could not refrain from inquiring what indispensable purpose 
the vinegar was to serve. 

" Why, for the lettuce, you see ! — and if it's pretty sharp, it '11 
make 'em all the spryer." 

Mr. Noble departed, in a happy frame of mind, and we heard 
no more of the ball that night. 

The next day, the eldest Miss Liggitt " jist called in," as she 
happened to be passing, to ask if I was **a-goin' to want that 
'ere flowery white bunnet-curting" of mine. 

Some time ago I might not have comprehended that this de- 
scription applied to a blonde-gauze veil, which had ^een its best 
days, and was now scarce presentable. It did not require any 
great stretch of feminine generosity to lend this ; but when it 
came to " a pair of white lace gloves," I pleaded poverty, and 
got off. 

* It may be necessary to inform the civilized reader, that the use of buffiJo 
robes in July, ia to serve the purpose of cushions, and not of wrappers. 
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Our Jane^ who is really quite a pretty girl, though her hair be 
of the sandiest, and her face and neck, at this time of the year, 
one continuous freckle, had set her heart upon a certain blue 
satin ribbon, which she did not like exactly to borrow, but which 
she had none the less made up her mind to have, for the grand 
occasion. So she began, like an able tactician, by showing me 
one of faded scarlet, on which she requested my opinion. 

" Don't you think this'll look about right ?" 

" That horrid thing ! No, Jane, pray don't be seen in that !" 

" Well ! what kind o' colour do you think would look good 
with this belt ?" holding up a cincture, blue as the cloudless vault 
above us. 

" Blue, or white ; certainly not scarlet." 

" Ah ! but I ha'n't got neither one nor t'other ;" and she looked 
very pensive. 

I was hard-hearted, but Jane was not without resource. 

" If you'd a-mind to let me have that 'ere long blue one o' 
your'n : you don't never wear it, and I'd be willin' to pay you for't. 

Who could hold out ? The azure streamer became Jane's, in 
fee simple. 

Spruce and warm looked our good Mark, in his tight blue 
coat, with its wealth of brass buttons, his stock five fathoms 
— I mean inches — deep, and his exceeding square-toed boots, 
bought new for this very solemnity. And a proud and pleased 
heart beat in his honest bosom, I doubt not, as he drove to the 
place of rendezvous, buffaloes and all, with cerulean Jane at his 
side, a full half hour before the appointed time. They need not 
have cautioned Mark to be " percise." For my part, I longed for 
" the receipt of fern-seed to walk invisible," or some of those other 
talismans which used in the good old times to help people into 
places where they had no business to be ; and in this instance, the 
Fates seemed inclined to be propitious, in a degree at least. 

The revellers had scarcely passed on the western road in long 
and most rapid procession — the dust they raised had certainly not 
subsided — when a black cloud, which had risen stealthily while 
all were absorbed in the outfit, began to unfold its ominous shroud. 
The fringes of this portentous curtain scarcely passed the 
zenith, when a low, distant muttering, and a few scattering but 
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immense drops, gave token of what was coming ; and long ere 
the gay cortege could have reached the Huddle, which is fully six 
miles distant, a heavy shower, with thunder and lightning accom- 
paniments, must have made wet drapery of every damsel's 
anxiously elaborate ball-dress. Beaver and broad-cloth might 
survive such a deluge, but alas for white dresses, long ringlets, 
and blonde-gauze " bunnet-curtings !" 

The shower was too violent to last, and when it had subsided, 
and all was 

*< Fresh as if Day again were born, 
Again upon the lap of Mom," 

I fortunately recollected an excellent reason for a long drive, 
(" man is his own Fate,") which would bring us into the very 
sound of the violins of the Huddle. A young woman who had 
filled the very important place of " help" in our family, was 
lying very ill at her father's ; and the low circumstances of her 
parents made it desirable that she should be frequently remem- 
bered by her friends during her tedious illness. So in a light 
open wagon, with a smart pony, borrowed for the nonce, selon Us 
regies i we had a charming drive, and moreover, the much-coveted 
pleasure of seeing the heads of the assembled company at Mr. 
Noble's ; some bobbing up and down, some stretched far out of 
the window, getting breath for the next exercise, and some, with 
bodies to them, promenading the hall below. I tried hard to 
distinguish the " belle chevelure" of my favourite Fanny Russell, 
or the straight back and nascent whiskers of our own Mark ; but 
we passed too rapidly to see all that was to be seen, and in a few 
moments found ourselves at the bars which led to the forlorn 
dwelling of poor Mary Anne Simms. 

The only apartment that Mr. Simms' log-hut could boast, 
was arranged with a degree of neatness which made a visitor 
forget its lack of almost all the other requisites for comfort ; and 
one comer was ingeniously turned into a nice little room for the 
sick girl, by the aid of a few rough boards eked out by snow- 
white curtains. I raised the light screen, and what bright vision 
should meet my eyes, but the identical Fanny, for whom I had 
looked in vain among the bobbing heads at the Huddle. She was 
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whispering kindly to Mary Anne, whose pale cheek had acquired 
something like a flush, and her eyes a decided moisture, from the 
sense of Fanny's cheering kindness. 

Fanny explained very modestly : " I was so near Mary Anne, 
and I didn't know when I should get time to come again " 

" Didn't you get wet, coming over ?" 

" Not so very : we — we had an umbrella." 

I remembered having lent one to Mark. 

" But you are losing the ball, Fanny ; you'll not get your 
share of the dancing." And at this moment I heard a new step 
in the outer part of the room, and a very familiar voice just out- 
side the curtain : 

" Come, Miss Russell, isn't it about time to be a-goin' ? There's 
another shower a-comin' up." 

Fanny started, blushed, and took leave. Common humanity 
obliged us to give time for a retreat, before we followed ; for we 
well knew that our very precise Mr. Loring would not have been 
brought face to face with us, just then, for the world. When we 
did emerge, the sky was threatening enough, and as there was 
evidently no room for us where we were, we had no resource but 
to make a rapid transit to Mr. Noble's. We gained the noisy 
shelter just in time. Such a shower ! — and it proved much more 
pertinacious than its predecessor ; so that I had the pleasure of 
^sitting in "Miss Nobleses" kitchen for an hour or more. We 
were most politely urged to join the festivities which were now 
shaking the frail tenement almost to dislocation ; but even if we 
had been ball-goers, we should have been strikingly de trap, where 
the company was composed exclusively of young folks. So we 
chose the kitchen. 

The empress of this torrid region, a tall and somewhat doleful 
looking dame, was in all the agonies of preparation ; and she 
certainly was put to her utmost stretch of invention, to obtain 
access to the fire-place, where some of the destined delicacies of 
the evening were still in process of qualification, so dense was the 
crowd of damp damsels, who were endeavouring in various ways 
to repair the cruel ravages of the shower. One " jist wanted to 
dry her shoes ;" another was dodging afler a hot iron, "jist to rub 
off her hankercher ;" while others were taking turns in pinching 
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with the great kitchen tongs the long locks which streamed, 
Ophelia-like, around their anxious faces. Poor " Miss Nobles" 
edged, and glided, and stooped, among her humid guests, with a 
patience worthy of all praise ; supplying this one with a pin, that 
with a needle-and-thread, and the other with one of her own side- 
combs ; though the last mentioned act of courtesy forced her to 
tuck behind her ear one of the black tresses which usually lay 
coiled upon her temple. In short, the whole affair was a sort of 
prelibation of the Tournament, saving that my Queen of Beauty 
and Love was more fortunate than the Lady Seymour, in that 
her coiffure is decidedly improved by wet weather, which is more 
than could probably be said of her ladyship's. 

At length, but after a weary while, all was done that could be 
done toward a general beautification ; and those whose array 
was utterly beyond remedy, scampered up stairs with the rest, 
wisely resolving not to lose the fun, merely because they were 
not fit to be seen. 

The dancing now became " fast and furious," and the spirit of 
the hour so completely aroused that thirst for knowledge which is 
slanderously ch|irged upon my sex as a foible, that I hesitated not 
to slip up stairs, and take advantage of one of the various knot-holes 
in the oak boards which formed one side of the room, in order 
that a glimpse of something like the realities of the thing might 
aid an imagination which could never boast of being '< all com- 
pact." It was but a glimpse, to be sure, for three candles can 
do but little toward illuminating a long room, with dark brown 
and very rough walls ; but there was a tortuous country-dance, 
one side quivering and fluttering in all the colours of the rain- 
bow, the other presenting more nearly the similitude of a funeral ; 
for our beaux, in addition to the solemn counte'nances which they 
think proper to adopt on all occasions of festivity, have imbibed 
the opinion that nothing but broad-cloth is sufficiently dignified 
wear for a dance, be the season what it may. And there 
were the four Miss Liggets, Miss Mehitable in white. Miss 
Polly Ann in green. Miss Lucindy in pink, and Miss Olive all 
over black-and-blue, saving the remains of the blonde-gauze 
veil, which streamed after her like a meteor, as she galoped 
" down the middle." My own Jane was playing off her most 
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recherchees graces at the expense of the deputy sheriff, who 
seemed for once caught, instead of catching ; and to my great 
surprise, Fanny Russell, evidently in the pouts, under cover of 
my fan, was enacting the part of wall-flower, while Mark leaned 
far out of the window, at the risk of taking an abrupt leave of 
the company. 

Peeping is tiresome. I was not sorry when the dance came to 
an end, as even country-dances must ; and when I had waited to 
see the ladies arranged in a strip at one end of the room, and the 
gentlemen in ditto at the other, and old Knapp the fiddler testing 
the absorbent powers of a large red cotton handkerchief upon a 
brow as thickly beaded as the fair neck of any one of the 
nymphs around him, (and some of them had necklaces which 
would have satisfied a belle among our neighbours, the Pottowa- 
tomies.) I ran down stairs again, to prepare for our moonlight 
flitting. 

Mrs. Noble now renewed her entreaties that we would at least 
stay for supper ; and in the pride of her heart, and the energy 
of her hospitality, she opened her oven-door, and holding a candle 
that I might not fail to discern all its temptation^ pointed out to 
me two pigs, a large wild turkey, a mammoth rice-pudding, and 
an endless array of pies of all sizes ; and these she declared 
were " not a beginning" of what was intended for the " refresh- 
ment" of the company. A cup-board was next displayed, where, 
among custards, cakes, and " saase," or preserves, of different 
kinds, figured great dishes of lettuce, " all ready, only jist to 
pour the vinegar and molasses over it," bowls of large pickled 
cucumbers, and huge pyramids of dough-nuts. But we continued 
inexorable, and were just taking our leave, when Fanny Russell, 
her pretty eyes overflowing and her whole aspect evincing the 
greatest vexation and discomposure, came running down stairs, 
and begged we would let her go home with us. 

" What can be the matter, Fanny !" 

" Oh, nothing ! nothing at all ! But — I want to go home." 

It is never of much use advising young girls, when they have 
made up their minds to be foolish ; yet I did just call my little 
favourite aside, and give her a friendly caution not to expose her- 
self to the charge of being rude or touchy. But this brought 
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only another shower of tears, and a promise that she would tell 
me all ahout it ; so we took her in and drove off. 

I could not but reflect, as we went saunteringly home, enjoy- 
ing the splendour of the moonlight, and the delicious balminess 
of that " stilly hour," how much all balls are alike. Here had 
been all the solicitude and sacrifice in the preparation of cos- 
tume ; all the efibrt and expense in providing the refreshments ; for 
the champf^ne and ices, the oysters and the perigord pies, are no 
more to the pampered citizen, than are the humbler cates we have 
attempted to enumerate, to the plain and poor back- woodsman ; 
then here was the belle of the evening, in as pretty a paroxysm 
of insulted dignity, as could have been displayed on the most 
classically-chalked floor ; and, to crown all, judging from past ex- 
perience in these regions, some of the " gentlemen" at least 
would, like their more refined prototypes, vindicate their claims 
to the title, by going home vociferously drunk. We certainly are 
growing very elegant. 

Fanny's explanation was deferred, at her own request, until 
the following morning ; andHong before she made her promised 
visit, Jane, who came home at day-light, and only allowed herself 
a change of dress before she entered soberly upon her domestic 
duties, had disclosed to me the mighty mystery. It had been the 
opinion of every body, Jane herself included, (a little green-eyed, 
I fancy,) that Fanny and Mark had gone off to Squire Porter's 
and got married, under cover of the visit to poor Mary Anne. 
This idea once started, the beaux and belles, not better bred than 
some I have seen elsewhere, had not suffered the joke to drop, but 
pushed their raillery so far, that Fanny had fairly given up and 
run away, while Mark, however well pleased in his secret soul, 
had thought it necessary to be very angry, and to throw out sun- 
dry hints of " thrashing" some of the stouter part of the com- 
pany. The peace had not actually been broken, however ; and 
when I saw and talked with Fanny, the main difficulty seemedf to 
relate to the future course of conduct to be observed toward 
Mark, who, as Fanny declared, with another sprinkling of tears, 
had " never thought of saying such a word to her in his life !" 

Women are excellent manceuverers generally, but we were 
outdone here. All our dignified plans for acting " as if nothing 
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had happened," were routed by a counter scheme of Mark him- 
self, who, before the week was out, not only said "such a word," 
but actually persuaded Fanny to think that the best of all ways 
to disprove what had been said,, was to go to Squire Porter's, and 
make it true^ which was accordingly accomplished, within the 
fortnight. 

" And what for no ?" Mark Loring, with a very ^ood-looking 
face, and a person " as straight as a gun-barrel" (to borrow a 
favourite comparison of his own,) has the wherewithal to make 
a simple and industrious country maiden very comfortable. He 
has long been earning, by the labour of his hands, far better pay 
than is afforded to our district schoolmaster ; and with the well- 
saved surplus has purchased a small farm, which he and his 
pretty wife are improving with all their might. No more balls 
for my bright- haired neighbour, or her sober spouse ! And if I 
should tell my honest sentiments, I should say " so much the bet- 
ter !" for in the hastening of the happy marriage of Mark and 
Fanny, may be summed up all the good which I have yet ob- 
served to result from the ball at ThUm's Huddle, or any other in 
our vicinity. 
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A LESS common and natural accompaniment of our national 
holiday is a party of pleasure, or some device to pass the day in 
quiet amusement, instead of the noisy demonstrations which seem 
to serve as a safety-valve for the exuberance of animal spirits 
so habitually repressed throughout the United States during the re- 
mainder of the year. Gunpowder in unpractised hands is the 
cause of so much evil, and its natural friend and ally, whiskey, 
so inimical to peace and good order, that it is an object of no 
small solicitude to the soberer classes in the new country to d^yise 
some mode of celebrating " Independence" that shall not end in 
bloodshed and mortal quarrels. A Sunday school celebration — 
one on a large scale, that should bring children and parents, from 
far and near, to hear addresses, sing songs, and enjoy a rustic feast 
under a long bower of fresh branches, was tried one year ; but 
the opposition of the powder party was so bitter that very little 
was gained in the way of peace, although perhaps some broken 
bones and blistered faces were saved. Even on that occasion, 
however, I recollect that a son of one of our neighbours, attempt- 
ing to blow off some scattered grains of coarse powder from near 
the touch-hole of the one-pounder that was fired all day by the 
opposition, suddenly found the whole of it — the powder, not the 
gun — firmly imbedded in his face, just beneath the skin ; and al- 
though his mother picked out many grains with her needle, and 
others made their own way out by suppuration, he will still carry to 
his grave such a curiously tattooed physiognomy as will serve to 
remind him of the glorious Fourth, let his lot be cast where it may. 

Another device for the more refined enjoyment of the day was a 
pic-nic party, such as is here sketched under the title of a Forest 
Fete. This sketch is not to be received as history any more than 
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many others of a similar tone. Real occurrences are introduced, 
but fancy and general recollections furnished the warp into which 
such scraps of truth are woven — characteristic correctness being 
the only aim. 

If there be any feeling in the American bosom which may be 
considered a substitute for that " loyalty" of which the renowned 
Captain Hall so pathetically notices the lamentable lack, it is the 
enthusiasm which is annually rekindled, even in the most utilita- 
rian and dollar. worshipping souls among us, by the return of " In- 
dependence day." The first sign of the dawning of this virtue is 
discoverable in the penchant of our younglings for Chinese crack- 
ers, and indeed gunpowder in any form, always evinced during 
the last days of June and the opening ones of July ; a season in 
which he whose pockets will hold money, must be either more or 
less than boy. And as " the child is father of the man," the 
passion for showing joy and gratitude through the medium of 
gunpowder seems to increase and strengthen with every recur- 
renpe of our national festival, till as much " villanous saltpetre" 
is expended on a single celebration as would have sufBced our 
revolutionary forefathers to win a pitched battle. The gentler 
sex, partaking, by sympathy at least, in the excitement of the 
time, yet exhibit their patriotism by less noisy demonstrations : by 
immeasurable pink ribbons ; by quadruple consumption of sugar 
candy ; by patient endurance of unmerciful spouting ; by unwea- 
ried running after the " trainers," and shrill and pretty shrieking 
at the popping ; and sometimes, in primitive and unsophisticated 
regions, by getting up parties of pleasure, with the aid of such 
beaux as they can inveigle from amusements better suited to the 
dignity of the sex, such as drinking, scrub- racing ; firing salutes 
from hollow logs, or blacksmiths' anvils ; playing " fox-and- 
geese" for sixpences ; or shooting at a turkey tied to a post, at a 
shilling the chance. 

One particular Independence day not many years sinsyne is 
memorable in our village annals. It was probably owing to the 
fact that gunpowder was not very abundant, that some of the elite 
of the settlement proposed a select pic-nic, to be held on the shore 
of a beautiful, lonely sheet of water, which having nothing else 
to do, reflects the flitting clouds at no great distance from our 
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clearing. A famous time it was, and a still more famous one it 
would have been, but for an idea which sprang up among certain 
of our rural exclusives, that it was ungenteel to appear pleased 
with what delighted others. I say " sprang up," because I feel 
assured that our fashionables had never even read of the airs of 
their thorough-bred prototypes; and from a retrospect of the 
whole affair, I am convinced that the human mind has a natural 
tendency toward exclusiveism. This effort at superior refine- 
ment, with some slight mistakes and disappointments, clouded 
somewhat the enjoyment of the occasion ; but on the whole, the 
a&ir went off at least as well as such preconcerted pleasures do 

elsewhere. Mr. Towson and Mr. Turner, to be sure But 

let us b^in at the beginning. 

Nothing could have been more auspicious than our outset. 
All the good stars seemed in conjunction for once, and their 
kindly influence lent unwonted lustre to the eyes of the ladies 
and the boots of the gentlemen. Every body felt confident that 
every thing had been thought of; nobody could recollect any 
body tnat was any body, who had not been included in the " very 
select" circle of invitation. Plenty of " teams" had been en- 
gaged — for who thinks of ploughing or haying on Independence 
day ? — all the whips were provided with red snappers, and cock- 
ades and streamers of every hue decorated the tossing heads of 
our gallant steeds. Indeed, to do them justice, the horses seemed 
as much excited as any body. Provant in any quantity, from 
roast- pig, (the peacock of all our feasts,) to custards, lemonade, 
and green tea, had been duly packed and cared for. Music had 
not been forgotten, for one of the party played the violin a mer- 
w/fe, to the extent of two country dances and half a quadrille, 
while another beau was allowed to be a " splendid whistler," and 
a third, who had cut his ankle with a scythe, and could not 
dance, had borrowed the little triangle from the hotel, which we 
all agreed to look upon as a tambourine when it should mark the 
time hr the dancers, and a gong when employed in its more ac- 
customed office of calling the hungry to supper. So we were 
unexceptionably provided for at all points. 

The day was such as we often have during the warm months 
—the most delicious that can be imagined. From the first 
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pearly streak of dawn, to the last fainting crimson of a Claude 
sunset, no cloud was any where but where it should have been, 
to enhance the intensity of a blue that was truly " Heaven's 
own" — inimitable, unapproachable by any effort of human art. 
A light crisping breeze ruffled the surface of the lake, whose 
shaded borders furnished many a swelling sofa of verdant turf for 
the loungers, as well as a wide and smooth area for the exertions 
of the nimble- footed. Here we alighted ; here were our shining 
steeds tethered among the oak bushes to browse, to their very 
great satisfaction ; our flags were planted, and, to omit nothing 
appropriate to the occasion, our salute was fired, with the aid of 
what a young lady who went into becoming hysterics declared to 
be a six-pounder, but which proved on inquiry to be only a horse- 
pistol ; our belle refusing to be convinced, however, on the ground 
that she had heard a six-pounder go off at Detroit, and certainly 
ought to know. " Quelle imagination .'" — as a French gentle- 
man of our acquaintance used to exclaim admiringly, when his 
children perpetrated the most elaborate and immeasurable fibs — 
" quelle imagination !" 

When this was over, Mr. Towson, a very tall and slender 
young gentleman, who is considered (and I believe not without 
reason,) a promising youth, proposed reading the Declaration of 
Independence, and had drawn out his pocket-handkerchief for the 
purpose, observing very appositely that if it had not been for that 
declaration we should never have been keeping Independence on 
the shores of Onion Lake, when he was voted down ; every body 
talking at once, to make it clear that a sail on the said lake ought 
to precede the reading. Mr. Towson assented with the best grace 
he could muster, to a decision that reduced him, for the present 
at least, to a place in the ranks, and offering his arm to Miss 
Weatherwax, an imaginative young lady, a belle from a rival 
village, he attempted with a very gallant air to lead the way to 
the larger of the two boats provided for our accommodation. 
Now It so happened that this said large boat, having a red hand- 
kerchief displayed aloft, had been by common consent styled 
" the Commodore ;" and these advantages being considered, it 
may readily be inferred that each and every individual who 
meant to " tempt the waves " had secretly resolved to secure a 
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seat in it. But as the unlucky beau urged his fair companion 
forward, another, who had been deeply engaged with two of our 
own belles in the discussion of a paper of sweeties, observing a 
movement toward the beach, was on the alert in an instant, and 
with a lady on each arm, made first way to the Commodore ; all 
scattering sugar-plums as they went, to serve as a clue to those 
who might choose to follow in their wake. Not among these was 
the spirited Mr. Towson. He declared that the other boat would 
be far pleasanter, and Miss Weatherwax being quite of his opin- 
ion, he led her to the best (^. e. the driest) seat in it, and procured 
a large green branch, which he held over her by way of parasol, 
or rather awning. The company in general now followed, ta- . 
king seats, since the ton was thus divided, in either boat, as choice 
or convenience dictated. All seemed very well, though this was 
in fact the beginning of an unfortunate split, which from that mo- 
ment divided our company into parties ; the largest, viz., that 
which took possession of " the Commodore," claiming of course 
to be the orthodox, or regular line, while the other was considered 
only an upstart, or opposition concern. The latter, as usual, 
monopolized the wit. They amused themselves by calling the 
exclusives "squatters," " preemptioners," &c., and reiterated 
so frequently their self-congratulations upon having obtained seats 
in the smaller craft, that it might be shrewdly guessed they wish- 
ed themselves any where else. 

The sail was long and hot, especially to the excluded ; for the 
Commodore having made at once for a narrow part of the lake, 
shaded by overhanging trees, and enjoying the advantage of a * 
breeze from the south, dignity required that the other boat should 
take an opposite course. It accordingly meandered about under 
the broiling sun, until the reflection from the water had baked the 
ladies' faces into a near resemblance to that of the rising harvest 
moon ; these very ladies, with the heroic self-devotion of martyrs, 
declaring they never had so pleasant a sail in their lives. 

Meanwhile, those of us whom advanced years or soberer taste 
disposed rather to tea and talk than to songs and sailing, were 
busily engaged in arranging to the best advantage the variety of 
good things provided for the refreshment of the company. This 
proved by no means so easy a task as the uninitiated may sup- 
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pose. Our party, which was originally to have been a small one, 
had swelled by degrees to something like forty persons, by the 
usual process of adding, for various good reasons, people who 
were at first voted out. No agreement having been entered into 
as to the classification of the articles to be furnished by each, it 
proved, on unpacking the baskets, that there had been an incon- 
venient unanimity of taste in the selection. At least one dozen 
good housewives had thought it like enough every body would 
forget butter ; so that we had enough of a fluid article so called, 
to have smoothed the lake in case of a tempest. Then we had 
dozens and dozens of extra knives and forks, and scarce a single 
spoon; acres of pie with very few plates to eat it from; tea-kettlea 
and tea-pots, but no cups and saucers. The young men with 
a never-to- be-sufficiently -commended gallantry, had provided 
good store of lemons, which do not grow in the oak-openings ; but 
alas ! though sugar was reasonably abundant, we searched in 
vain for any thing which would aftswer to hold our sherbet, and 
all the baskets turned out aflrarded but six tumblers. 

These and similar matters were still under discussion, and much 
ingenuity had been evinced in the suggestion of substitutes, when 
one of the boating parties announced its return by the discharge 
of the same piece of ordnance which had frightened Miss Weath- 
erwax from her propriety, on our arrival. We now hastened our 
preparation for the repast, and some of the gentlemen having pro- 
cured some deliciously cool water from a spring at a little dis- 
tance, and borrowed a large tin pail and sundry other convenien- 
♦ ces from a lady whose log-house showed picturesquely from the 
depths of the wood, the lemonade was prepared, and all things de- 
clared ready. But the other boat, the opposition line, as it was 
denominated in somewhat pettish fun, still kept its distance. 
Handkerchiefs were waved ; ther six-pounder horse-pistol went off 
with our last charge of powder ; but the " spunky" craft still con- 
tinued veering about, determined neither to see nor hear our sig- 
nals. It was now proposed that we should proceed without the 
seceders, but to this desperate measure the more prudent part of the 
company made strenuous objection. So we waited with grumbling 
politeness till it suited the left branch of our troop to rejoin us, 
which gave time to warm the lemonade and cool the tea. We 
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tried to look good-humoured or indifferent ; but there were some 
on whose unpliant brows frowns left their trace, though smiles 
shone faint below. The late arrival laughed a good deal ; quite 
boisterously, we thought, and boasted what a charming time they 
had. 

" Had you any music ?" asked Mr. Towson of Mr. Turner, the 
hero of the Commodore's crew, with an air of friendly interest. 

" No," said the respondent, taken by surprise. 

" Ah ! there now ! what a pity ! I wish you had been near us, 
that you might have had the benefit of ours ! The ladies sang 
* Bonnie Doon,' and every thing ; and * I see them on their wind- 
ing way ;' and it went like ile. Sir." 

" * Winding way !' you might have seen yourselves on your 
winding way, if you'd been where we was !" said the rival beau, 
with an air of deep scorn. " What made you go wheeling about 
in the sun so ?" 

." Fishing, Sir — ^the ladies were a-fishing. Sir !" 

" Fishing ! Did you catch any thing ?" 

" No, Sir ! we did not catch any thing ! We did not wish to 
catch any thing ! We were fishing for amusement. Sir !" 

" Oh ! — ^ah ! fishing for amusement, eh !" 

But here the call to the banquet came just in time to stop the 
fermentation before it reached the acetous stage, and brows and 
pocket-kerchiefs were smoothed as we disposed ourselves in every 
variety of Roman attitude, and some that Rome in all her glory 
never knew, reclining round the long-drawn array of table-cloths 
upon whose undulating surface our multitudinous refreshment 
was deployed. Shawls, cloaks, and buffalo-robes formed our 
couches — giant oaks our pillared roof. We had tin pails and 
cups to match, instead of vases of marble and goblets of burning 
gold. But nobody missed these imaginary advantages. Talk 
flagged not, as it is apt to do amid scenes of cumbrous splendour, 
* and the merry laugh of the young and happy rang far through 
the greenwood, unrestrained by the fear of reproof or ridicule . Ex- 
clusiveism and all its concomitants were forgotten during tea-time.- 

When the repast was finished, the sun was far on his down- 
ward way, and the esplanade which had been selected as the ball- 
room was well shaded by a clump of trees on its western border. 

4 
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Thitherward all whose dancing days were not over, turned with 
hasty steps, and Mr. Kittering's violin might be heard in various 
squeaks and groans, giving token of the onset. But we listened 
in vain for farther demonstrations. No " Morning Star" — no 
" Mony-Musk" — no " Poule," or " Trenise" delighted the attend- 
ant echoes. Debate, warm and rapid, if not loud and angry, 
seemed to leave no chance for sweeter sounds. The morning's 
feud between Towson and Turner had broken out with fresh acri- 
mony, when places were to be claimed for the dance. Hard 
things were said, and harder ones looked, on both sides ; and in 
conclusion, Mr. Towson again marched magnanimously off the 
field, and contented himself with the sober glory of reading the 
Declaration to a select audience ; while the Commodore's crew, 
victorious as before, through superior coolness, got up a dance, 
and had the violin and triangle all to themselves. 

The moon rose full and ruddy before we were packed in our 
wagons to return. The tinkling of bells through the wood, the 
ceaseless note of the whip-poor-will, the moaning of the evening 
wind, the chill of a heavy dew, all fraught with associations of 
repose, gradually quieted the livelier members of the party, and 
put the duller or the more fatigued fairly asleep. Some of the 
jokers remained untameable for awhile. The young ladies kept 
up a little whispering and a great deal of giggling among them- 
selves, and the word " Commodore" was so frequently audible, 
that one might have thought they were talking of the last war. 
Mr. Turner drove so closely upon the vehicle in which Mr. Tow- 
son occupied the back seat, as to bring his horses' heads unpleas- 
antly near the new hat of that gentleman. 

" Hallo ! Turner ! your horses will be biting me next !" said 
Mr. Towson, rather querulously. 

" Don't be afraid ; they don't like such lean meat." 

" I should think by their looks they'd be glad of any thing to 
eat !" said Towson. 

" Oh ! you mus'n't judge them by yourself," replied Turner, 
coolly ; " they get plenty to eat, every day." 

Even this sharp shooting subsided afler a while^ and before we 
alighted, unbroken silence had settled upon the entire cortege. 
But the pic-nic afilbrded conversation for a month, and every body 
agreed in thinking we had had a charming " Independence." 
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LOVE VS. ARISTOCRACY. 

The great ones of the earth might learn many a lesson from 
the little. What has a certain dignity on a comparatively large 
scale, is so simply laughable when it is seen in miniature, (and, 
unlike most other things, perhaps, its real features are better dis- 
tinguished in the small), that it must be wholesome to observe 
how what we love appears in those whom we do not admire. 
The monkey and the magpie are imitators ; and when the one 
makes a thousand superfluous bows and grimaces, and the other 
hoards what can be of no possible use to him, we may, even in 
those, see a far off reflex of certain things prevalent among our- 
selves. Next in order come little children ; and the boy will 
put a napkin about his neck for a cravat, and the girl supply her 
ideal of a veil by pinning a pocket handkerchief to her bonnet, 
while we laugh at the self-deception, and fancy that toe value 
only realities. But what aflbrds us most amusement, is the awk- 
ward attempt of the rustic, to copy the airs and graces which have 
caught his fancy as he saw them exhibited in town ; or, still 
more naturally, those which have been displayed on purpose to 
dazzle him, during the stay of some " mould of fashion" in the 
country. How exquisitely funny are his eflbrts and their failure ! 
How the true hugs himself in full belief that the gulf between 
himself and the pseudo is impassable ! Little dreams he that his 
own ill-directed longings afler the distingue in air or in position 
seem to some more fortunate individual as far from being acoom- 
plished as those of the rustic to himself, while both, perhaps, owe 
more to the tailor and milliner than to any more dignified source. 

The country imitates the town, most sadly ; and it is really 
melancholy^ to one who loves his kind, to see how obstinately 
people will throw away rei^l comforts and advantages in the vain 
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chase of what does not belong to solitude and freedom. The re- 
straints necessary to city life are there compensated by many 
advantages resulting from close contact with others ; while in 
the country those restraints are simply odious, curtailing the real 
advantages of the position, yet entirely incapable of substituting 
those which belong to the city. 

Real refinement is as possible in the one case as in the other. 
Would it were more heartily sought in both ! 



In the palmy days of alchemy, when the nature and powers 
of occult and intangible agents were deemed worthy the study of 
princes, the art of sealing hermetically was an essential one ; 
since many a precious elixir would necessarily become unman- 
ageable and useless if allowed to wander in the common air. 
This art seems now to be among the lost, in spite of the anxious 
efforts of cunning projectors ; and at the present time a subtle 
essence, more volatile than the elixir of life — more valuable than 
the philosopher's stone — an invisible and imponderable but most 
real agent, long bottled up for the enjoyment of a privileged few, 
has burst its bounds and become part of our daily atmosphere. 
Some mighty sages still contrive to retain within their own keep- 
ing important portions of this treasure ; but there are regions of 
the earth where it is open to all, and, in the opinion of the exclu- 
sive, sadly desecrated by having becpme an object of pursuit to 
the vulgar. Where it is still under a degree of control, the seal 
of Hermes is variously represented. In Russia, the supreme 
will of the Autocrat regulates the distribution of the " airy 
good :" in other parts of the Continent, ancient prescription has 
still the power to keep it within its due reservoirs. In France, 
its uses and advantages have been publicly denied and repudia- 
ted ; yet it is said that practically every body stands open-mouth- 
ed where it is known to be floating in the air, hoping to inhale as 
much as possible without the odium of seeming to grasp at what 
has been decided to be worthless. In England we are told that 
the precious fluid is still kept with great solicitude in a dingy re- 
ceptacle called Almack's, watched ever by certain priestesses^ 
who are self-consecrated to an attendance more onerous than that 
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required for maintaining the Vestal fire, and who yet receive nei- 
ther respect nor gratitude for their pains. Indeed, the fine spirit 
has become so much diffused in England that it reminds us of the 
riddle of Mother Groose — 

A house-full, a hole-full, 
Bat can't catch a bowl-full. 

If such efibrts in England amuse us, what shall we say of the 
agonized pursuit every where observable in our own country ? 
We have denounced the fascinating gas as poisonous — we have 
staked our very existence upon excluding it from the land, yet it 
is the breath of our nostrils — ^the soul of our being — the one 
thing needful — for which we are willing to expend mind, body, 
and estate. We exclaim against its operations in other lands, 
but it is the purchaser decrying to others the treasure he would 
appropriate to himself. We take much credit to ourselves for 
having renounced what all the rest of the world were pursuing, 
but our practice is like that of the toper who had forsworn drink, 
yet afterward perceiving the contents of a brother sinner's bottle 
to be spilt, could not forbear falling on his knees to drink the li- 
quor from the frozen hoof-prints in the road ; or that other votary 
of indulgence, who, having once had the courage to pass a 
tavern, afterward turned back that he might " treat resolution.'' 
We have satisfied our consciences by theory ; we feel no com- 
punction in making our practice just like that of the rest of the 
world. 

This is true of the country generally ; but it is nowhere so 
strikingly evident as in these remote regions which the noise of 
the great world reaches but at the rebound — as it were in faint 
echoes ; and .these very echoes changed from their original, as 
Paddy asserts of those of the Lake of Killarney. It would 
seem that our elixir vita — a strange anomaly — becomes stronger 
by dilution. Its power of fascination, at least, increases as it re- 
cedes from the fountain head. The Russian noble may refuse to 
let his daughter smile upon a suitor whose breast is not covered 
with orders ; the German dignitary may insist on sixteen quarter- 
ings ; the well-born Englishman may sigh to be admitted into a 
coterie not half as respectable or as elegant as the one to which 
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he belongs — all this is consistent enough ; but we must laugb 
when we see the managers of a city ball admit the daughters of 
wholesale merchants, while they exclude the families of mer. 
chants who sell at retail ; and still more when we come to th« 
" new country" and observe that Mrs. Penniman, who takes in 
sewing, utterly refuses to associate with her neighbour Mrs. 
Clapp, because she goes oui sewing by the day ; and that oui 
friend Mr. Diggins, being raised a step in the world by the last 
election, signs all his letters of friendship, " D. Diggins, Sheriff." 

There is Persis Allen, the best and the prettiest girl to be 
found within a wide belt of forest, must be quite neglected by the 
leaders of the ton among us, because she goes out to spin, in order 
to help her " unlucky" father. Not that spinning is in itself con- 
sidered vulgar — far from it ! Flocks are but newly introduced 
among us, and all that relates to them is in high vogue ; but go- 
ing out ! there is the rub ! Persis might have lounged about at 
home, with her hair uncombed and her shoes down at heel, only 
" helping" some neighbour occasionally for a short time to earn 
a new dress, — without losing caste. But to engage herself as a 
regular drudge, to spin day after day in old Mr. Hicks' great 
upper chamber all alone, and never have time or finery to go to a 
ball or a training — she must be a poor, mean-spirited creature, 
not fit to associate with " genteel" people. 

The father of Persis is a blacksmith, and an honest and worthy 
man, but he is one of those who are described in the country as 
having " such bad luck !" When he first came into the wilds, he 
put a sum of money that constituted his all, in a handkerchief 
about his head, and then swam over a deep and rapid river, 
because he was too intent on pursuing his journey to await the 
return of a boat which had just left the shore. He saved 
his hour, but lost the price of his land ; and so was obliged to 
run in debt for a beginning. During the haying of his first west- 
ern summer he was too ardent in his endeavours to retrieve his 
loss to allow himself a long rest at noon, as the other mowers 
did ; and the consequence was an attack of fever which put him 
still further back in the world. Once more at work, and no less 
determined than before, he employed his leisure time in assisting 
the neighbours in the heavy and dangerous business of ^^ logging ;" 
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and once more "unlucky," he attempted to stop by his single arm 
a log which threatened to roll down a slope, and the next moment 
he lay helpless with a dislocated shoulder and a hand so mash- 
ed that it was long doubtful whether it would ever regain its 
powers. 

All through these disasters his faithful help-meet struggled on, 
enfeebled by ague, and worn with nui'sing and watching and 
pitying her husband. Early and late — out of doors and within — 
she was at work, endeavouring to preserve a remnant from the 
general wreck, aided and cheered by her eldest daughter, who, 
like many children so situated, became prematurely thoughtful 
and laborious, and seemed never to have known the careless joy- 
ousness of childhood. At length Mrs. Allen took a heavy cold 
in searching all the evening for her cow, through grass and bushes 
dripping with dew, and she was seized with a rheumatism which 
made a cripple of her, just as her husband was able to go to his 
forge again. So our pretty Persis seemed, as I have said, bora 
the "predestined child of care," but she held the blessed place of 
comforter, and that consciousness can throw somewhat of an 
angelic radiance over even the face of care. She looked neither 
pale nor sad, though she was seldom smiling ; and from the habit 
of constant eflbrt and solicitude at home, she seemed, when away 
and among young people, as if she hardly knew what to do with 
herself. But in old Mr. Hicks' spinning-room she was in her 
element ; the great unfurnished chamber is cool and shady, and 
across its ample floor Persis has paced back and forth, at her light 
labour, till she has acquired an elastic grace of motion which 
dancing-masters often try in vain to teach. Indeed, I fancy that 
few of my fair readers know the real advantages of a thorough 
acquaintance with the spinning-wheel ; the expanded chest, the 
well developed bust, the firm, springing step which belong to this 
healthiest and most graceful of all in-door employments. And 
let me whisper to some of my pretty, mincing, pit-a-pat friends, 
that an easy and elastic step is no trifling point in the estimation 
of those who know what real elegance is, independently of stupid 
fashions. Many a young lady can manage the curve of the wrist 
prescribed by the French prints, and let her shoulders fall so low 
that one can hardly help trembling for the consequences, yet her 
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walk, after all, needs all the charitable shadow afforded by long 
dresses. But we must not indulge in impertinent digressions. 

Spinning differs from other feminine labours, inasmuch as its 
profits are dependent on the superior skill or industry of the spin- 
ner. Let a poor girl sew ever so steadily, she can earn but little 
addition to her miserable per diem ; but in spinning there is, by an- 
cient custom, a measure to the day's work ; and a good hand may 
by extra exertion accomplish this twice in a June day. So poor 
Persis worked incessantly when she could be spared from home, 
encouraged by the thought that all she could accomplish over and 
above her " run and a half" was so much clear gain. A gain 
in home comforts, sweet Persis ! but a terrible loss elsewhere. 

The loss of caste was, however, less an evil to the Aliens, 
because their home troubles had hitherto prevented their mingling 
much with the people about them, and so, they had not yet fully 
adopted the public sentiment. But they learned to know all about 
it in time. 

There is one white and green house in the village, and that, 
where paint is still so rare, is by good right the Palazzo Pitti of 
our bounds. It is shown to the passing traveller as a proof of the 
civilization of the country, and elicits not a few remarks from the 
farmers who pass it slowly in their huge wagons. It is worth 
looking at, too, for even its outer decorations are a masterpiece 
of taste. The siding is plain white to be sure ; but the frames 
of doors and windows, the cornices, the " corner-boards" and the 
piazza railing are all bright green. The sashes are in black — 
rather prison-like but vastly " genteel" — and the front door is in 
an elaborate mahogany style, with more " curly- wurlies" than 
usual. Within doors, a taste no less gorgeous is evident, for the 
wood-work is all of the brightest blue — probably in imitation of 
lapis-lazuli. 

In this favoured and much-envied dwelling resides a lady who 
is considered by the public in general, and herself in particular, 
as the very cream of our aristocracy. 

Mrs. Burnet is a fair and plump dame, whose age can only be 
guessed by considering a grown-up son. Not a wrinkle mars 
her smooth brow ; not a gray hair mingles with the smooth brown 
tresses that are laid so demurely on either temple. Her coun- 
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tenance wears a fixed smile, and her words are measured by the 
strictest rule of propriety ; and the tones which convey them to 
the ear are of so silvery a softness that one can hardly think the 
most yielding of all substances could melt between those correct 
lips. (This paraphrase is the result of much laborious thought.) 
But in the full brown eye above them there lurks — what shall we 
call it ? — ^to say the least, a latent power which is felt through all 
those silvery tones, and in spite of all that winning softness. The 
initiated are exceedingly careful how they rouse this sleeping 
power ; for in those singular tones — to convey which to the reader 
would require music-paper and some skill at annotation — ^things 
are sometimes said which other people might say passionately or 
sharply, but which Mrs. Burnet knows how to make the more 
bitter by sweetness. 

This lady's household consisted usually of only two members 
beside herself — a serving- maid with a flat white face and a threat- 
ening beard — for Mrs. Burnet had an instinctive dislike of youth 
and beauty — and a young man toward whom nature had been more 
bounteous, but whom fortune had so neglected that he was fain to 
" do chores" for his board at Mrs. Burnet's, while he picked a 
very scanty education out of the village school. This poor youth, 
Cyprian Amory, was the nephew of the great lady, but only the 
gloom of her glory fell on him ; for his mother had made an 
imprudent marriage, and her orphan boy was a heavy burthen to 
Mrs. Burnet's pride. She could not quite make an outcast of her 
sister's son, but she revenged the mortification which his poverty 
occasioned her, by rendering his situation as odious as possible ; 
taking care always to represent him as an object of charity, 
although his services were such as would have earned ungrudged 
bread any where else. Cyprian was of a mild and quiet temper, 
and being unfitted by delicate health for the labour of farming, 
he was intent on preparing himself for that poorest of all drudgery, 
the teaching of a district school. So he bore all in a silence 
which his aunt ascribed to stupidity, but which a few friends that 
he loved, and whose love consoled him, considered the result of a 
patience and resignation almost saintly. 

Besides Cyprian and the flat-faced serving-maid, Mrs. Burnet's 
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family boasted yet one member more — her only son and heir, of 
whom more, presently. 

Mrs. Burnet's establishment was at no great distance from the 
humble dwelling of William Allen; indeed the two gardens 
joined at their farther extremity. And at that corner the wide 
difference between the two was not so evident, for the fruit-trees 
hid the splendid white and green mansion, while the roses and 
lilies which adorned Mr. Allen's garden had evidently never 
heard of our aristocracy, since they bloomed with a provoking 
splendour which Mrs. Burnet's did not always exhibit. That 
lady's general plan was so thrifty, that her grounds were largely 
devoted to corn and potatoes ; and .she did not remember to pay 
much attention to flowers, unless she longed for their decorative 
powers on some great occasion. 

Such an occasion had arrived ; for George Burnet had just come 
home after finishing what he called his " law studies ;" studies 
which we rather think were comprised in six months' " sharp 
practice," as clerk to a gentleman who had quitted the shoe- 
maker's bench for the law, on the supposition that the art of pet- 
tifogging would prove a stepping-stone to a bench of more dignity. 
This gentleman's neophyte, Mr. George Burnet, was such a youth 
as the only son of a doting mother is apt to be — wilful, conceited 
and very hard to please ; in short, not voted particularly agree- 
able for any qualities of his own, but much reverenced as the 
heir-presumptive of the white and green house, and also on 
account of his aristocratic pretensions — his father having once 
been elected to the legislature. He was fully sensible of his 
advantages, and not a little apt to boast of his expectations ; was 
good-natured when he was pleased, and very kind where he took 
a fancy — in short, one of those people who intend well, or at 
least intend no ill, but are never to be depended on for a day. 

Mr. George Burnet came home in high spirits, determined to 
enjoy to the uttermost the interval between the finish of his prepa- 
ration and the opening of sharp practice on his own account. He 
was extravagantly fond of dancing, and his mother had always 
promised him a grand party when he should have got through his 
studies, on the express condition, however, that he was to return 
immediately to business, and not stay to hunt and fish and sere- 
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nade about the neighbourhood. George found it easy to promise, 
and the party was now to come off. 

The preparations for this great event had for some time been 
foreshadowed in the active brain of Mrs. Burnet ; and George's 
" freedom suit" was duly bespoken, and two violins secured, 
long before the arrival of the graduate. But, as the appointed 
day drew nigh, who shall tell of the hopes and fears, the consul- 
tations and the arguments, which were expended on and over the 
list of favoured guests. Enough to say that it was almost the 
ditto of those familiar to the town-bred getters-up of splendid hos- 
pitality, (!) and that the principle of the whole thing was precisely 
the same, though set forth and put in practice in homelier guise. 
Who will do to invite 1 Who may be left out ? Who will look 
best? Whose presence will reflect most honour on the enter- 
tainers ? Whose enmity will be least formidable among those 
who ought to be exdluded on account of want of caste, or want of 
savoirfaire ? George Burnet and his lady mother found it hard 
to agree in their estimate of the guests ; George insisting upon 
all the pretty girls, and these, for the most part, portionless belles, 
being the last to be selected by Mrs. Burnet. 

" Mary Stevens," said George. 

** Poh ! She goes out sewing !" said Mrs. Burnet. 

" I don't care for that," said the dutiful son, " she has rosy 
cheeks, and I'll have her." 

" There's Mary Drinkwater, I shall ask, of course," observed 
Mrs. Burnet. 

" Squint-eyed !" said George. 

" No matter for that," was the reply, " she's got a farm of her 
own. I hope you'll be very civil to her." 

" Mother," said George Burnet, " I wouldn't marry Polly 
Drinkwater if there wasn't another girl in the world !" 

" I haven't asked you to marry her ; though, for that matter, 
it is just as easy to love a rich girl as a poor one," said Mrs. 
Burnet. " But, George, it is high time for you to have done with 
nonsense, and behave like a man. Mary Drinkwater is, after 
all—" 

"Hush ! mother," said George, politely laying his hand on his 
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mamma's mouth ; " no use talking — let's go on with the party. 
There's Jane Lawton is a nice girl." 

" But her mother's a fright," said Mr^. Burnet. 

" Leave her out, then," said George. 

" No, no ; if you ask Jane, we must have the old folks." 

" Lump 'em, then," said George ; " and who has Phebe Penni- 
man got tacked to her ?" 

" Nobody, thank fortune !" said his mother ; " her old lame 
grandmother can't go out; but Phebe '11 come in a shilling 
calico." 

" I don't care what she comes in," said the youth, " if she only 
brings those pretty bright eyes of hers with her ; and Phebe's a 
good hearty girl, too ; she can dance all night. But who was 
that splendid looking girl that was with her this morning ? By 
George ! I never saw such a step !" 

" That was Persis Allen," said Mrs. Burnet ; " a new family 
that moved in after you went away. But I will not have her, so 
that's settled ! She's as proud as a peacock, for all she goes out 
to spin by the day at old Hicks's. I won't have her, though I 
long for some of those lilies to dress the supper- table with. I 
can't get the lilies without asking her, but I'd rather go without." 

" But she's a screamer of a girl," persisted Master George ; 
" I'd rather have her than all the rest." 

" But you won't have her, though," said Mrs. Burnet ; and 
George, seeing her so determined, let the matter drop, a sure sign 
that he was determined, too. 

But all his strategy was vain. No surprise, no coaxing, no 
pouting, had the least effect upon Mrs. Burnet. The Allen fami- 
ly had pertinaciously omitted all that courting which, we regret 
to say, follows wealth and power even to the wilds ; and they had, 
moreover, found occasion, more than once, to resent certain im- 
pertinences which Mrs. Burnet was in the habit of offering to her 
poorer neighbours. So the lady was inexorable ; and, strong in 
her smooth bitterness, she carried her point. Persis was left out. 

But, on the eve of the great day, when the preparations were 
in great forwardness, those dazzling lilies were again mentioned ; 
and George, who was never much hampered by the restraints of 
good breeding, declared he would get the lilies without inviting the 
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damsel, and, on this glorious thought intent, he climhed the interve- 
ning fence, by moonlight, and made directly for the spot rendered 
lovely by the choicest flowers of our poor Persis. This was the 
neighbourhood of a little arbour, over the rustic framework of 
which a luxuriant wild-grape had been trained, to shade a soft 
bank covered with abundant mosses. The overpowering perfume 
of the lilies, called forth in double measure by the dew, guided 
our adventurer directly to their place, even before they became 
visible in the moonlight ; and he was about to rifle the bed, when 
his eye was caught by as white an object in the arbour. George's 
conscience whispered that it was a " sperrit;" but, after the first 
nK)ment's start, he could not resist venturing a little nearer ; and 
there was Persis Allen, fast asleep on her mossy couch, her fair 
forehead upward toward the sky, a book still open on her lap, and 
a lily fallen at her feet, fit emblem of her own purity and beauty. 

Mr. George Burnet stood entranced. He had seen no such 
personification of beauty and romance in the whole course of his 
law-studies. He ventured nearer, — nearer still — until he could 
distinguish the lightest curl waved by the evening breeze, and 
even the satin smoothness of the skin beneath. But while he 
still gazed, the sleeping beauty stirred — opened her eyes — uttered 
a slight exclamation, as if not quite sure that what she saw was 
real — and our gallant youth darted off*, as much frightened as if 
the opening of those eyes had threatened literal instead of only 
figurative death. The young girl did not scream, although she 
ought, in propriety, to have done so. She had no presentiment 
that she was to be made a heroine of; and, in truth, men of all 
sorts are too plenty, and too unceremonious, at the West, to ex- 
cite much alarm. So, concluding that the intruder had been only 
some neighbouring marauder in search of her father's fine rasp- 
berries, she picked up her bonnet, and walked quietly into the 
house. 

Meanwhile, our scared swain had reached his own maternal 
mansion; and, coming empty-handed, was closely questioned, 
and not a little laughed at when he recounted the failure of his 
adventure. 

" But, hold on a little till I tell ye !" interposed Master George : 
** If she hadn't been there I'd have got 'em easy enough ; but the 
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sight of such a white thing, you know, right in the moonlight, 
made my heart beat so that I coujd hardly see. But, by George ! 
what a girl ! Mother ! T must and will have that girl at my 
party, and so there's an end of it." 

" How can you be so vulgar, George ?" replied his mother. 

" Vulgar or not," persisted he, " if she don't come, I don't ! 
I'll go and spend the evening with her, instead of those dowdies.'* 

" George," said Mrs. Burnet, " you always were an obstinate 
boy, but I was in hopes you had more sense now." 

" So I have," said the dutiful youth, " and that's the reason J 
want my own way. Come, mother, get your bonnet and shawl, 
and let's go over and invite that pretty — what's her name ? and 
then we'll ask her for the flowers." 

And George at length carried his point, and dragged his mo^ 
ther over to William Allen's. 

" Persis, dear," said Mrs. Burnet, in her most seducing and 
mellifluent tones, as soon as the requisite salutations were over, 
" will you come and spend the evening to-morrow ? We shall 
have a number of young people — " 

" And fiddles," interposed George, in way of parenthesis. 

Persis murmured something in reply, but Mrs. Burnet pro- 
ceeded without waiting for an answer. 

" And, if you canH come, you will at least give me a few of 
your beautiful flowers to dress my supper. table. I must have 
some of those lilies. You have so many that I am sure you can 
spare me some." 

" Oh yes, certainly," Persis said ; " you shall have the lilies 
in welcome." 

" But you'll come," said Greorge, whose eyes had devoured the 
beautiful face with no measured stare all this time; "you'll 
come, won't you ?" 

" I — I don't know — I'll ask mother," said Persis. 

" Well ! I'll send for the flowers in the morning," said Mrs. 
Burnet, hurrying away quite unceremoniously. 

George was very reluctant to be dragged off without a promise 
from Persis, but he was obliged to be content with the advantage 
he had gained. He felt that the tone of his mother's invitation 
had not been what it should be, but he hoped his own urgency 
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had supplied all deficiencies. An invitation to the Palazzo was 
not likely to be contemned by any of the village damsels. We 
must confess, it occasioned no Kttle flutter in the innocent heart 
of Persis ; but she was, as we have said, prematurely sober and 
self-restrained, and sought good advice before she ventured to de- 
cide on a point so important. She did not even think " What 
shall I wear ?" perhaps the scantiness of her wardrobe saved her 
the trouble. She only said to her parents, " Had I better go ?" 

They were naturally disposed to think Persis might safely fol- 
low her own inclination in the matter ; and the young girl had 
as naturally been inclined to what all young people love. But 
the next morning, when Persis went as usual to her spinning, she 
mentioned the whole affair to old Mr. Hicks and his good sister ; 
the visit of the evening before, the hasty tone of the mother as 
contrasted with the urgency of the son ; and also, for we must 
own that Persis, like many a simple country damsel, had a quick 
perception of the ludicrous — ^the odd way Mrs. Burnet had of 
coupling her request for the lilies so closely with the invitation for 
the evening. 

" Just like her I" said Aunt Hetty, " she's the coldest-hearted- 
est crittur that ever spoke." 

" She is a proud, unfeeling woman," said old Mr. Hicks, " and, 
if you'll take my advice, my dear, you'll keep clear of the Bur- 
nets altogether. George is always crazy afler some pretty face 
or another, and it's no credit to a young girl like you to have his 
acquaintance. If he or his mother should meet you in the street, 
at B , they wouldn't know you at all. Don't go, Persis." 

At this advice from the plain-spoken old man, Persis ^blushed 
deeply, and the vision of the grand party, which had begun to 
loom large in her imagination, faded away almost entirely. She 
had so much respect for farmer Hicks, who was known as the 
oldest settler and universally looked up to by the neighbours, that 
she resolved at once to follow his advice, and decline the tempt- 
ing invitation. Besides, in a cooler view, an instinctive self-re- 
spect whispered that Mrs. Burnet's manner was any thing but 
what it should have been, and that the only urgency had been on 
the part of the young man. So she told her good old friend that 
she would not go to Mrs. Burnet's. 
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The lilies went, however, and formed the crowning decoration 
of the feast, dividing the public eye with the splendid " pediment" 
of maccaroons which had beeh brought with great care and so- 
licitude from B . The entire gentility of the neighbouring 

village was collected. There was the lawyer's lady, and the 
clergyman's lady, and the storekeeper's lady, all drest as primly 
as possible, and looking as solemn as the occasion required. 
Then, there was Mrs. Millbank, the tailor's lady, a very " gen- 
teel" woman, and she wore an elegant black bombazine, with 
pink satin bows on the shoulders, and a flounce half a yard deep. 
Mrs. Ferine, the harness-maker's lady, was in plain white, but 
she wore a scarf of rainbow hues, and a most superb and tower- 
ing head-dress of black feathers and pale blue roses. Miss Adri- 
ance, the school-ma'am, was invited, because she was " genteel" 
and wore spectacles, though her calling was scarcely the thing 
for a select party ; and she honoured the occasion by appearing 
in a green merino, and a mob-cap, full trimmed with yellow rib- 
bons. But it would require the accuracy of a court-circular to 
describe the costume of every star that twinkled in Mrs. Burnet's 
parlour on that distinguished evening. We can but observe that 
the eyes were brighter than the candles, and the conversation 
much less blue than the cerulean mantelpiece. The very beaux 
were inspired, and, instead of sneaking into corners, or getting 
behind the door, they came boldly forward, talked and laughed 
among themselves, and looked sideways at the girls, with most 
unwonted assurance. 

George, arrayed in the "freedom suit" — solemn black, of 
course, as became his profession — made the agreeable to his male 
guests after the most approved style — shaking hands heartily, and 
asking them to " take something to drink." But the festivities 
had reached no great height, when the youthful heir, scanning 
closely the tittering circle, missed the bright mistress of the lilies, 
and, finding or making an opportunity to speak to his mamma, 
asked if " the Allen girl" had not come. 

" No, my dear," said the honey- voiced Mrs. Burnet, " I daret 
say she couldn't get her frock washed in time, or she would have 
been here." 
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As the lady turned away, with a gentle titter at her own wit, 
her young hopeful vanished hy the nearest door. 

" Where's your girl ?" said he a few moments after, address- 
ing Mr. Allen. 

" Grone to bed," was the cool reply. 

" Why ! isn't she coming to our 'us ?" 

" Not this night, I think," replied her father, very composedly 
for, be it known, that the ceremonies of acceptance and apology 
are not in vogue among us — every body exercising his democratic 
privilege of going or staying away, without rendering account to 
any one. 

" Why ! that beats all !" exclaimed Mr. George, in consider- 
able vexation. " Why didn't she come ?" 

" Well — I believe she didn't want to," said Mr. Allen. 

" I don't believe that," muttered George, and, going out of the 
door, he looked up at the only upper window. 

" Halloo ! Persis — I say, Persis !" 

No answer. 

" Persis Allen ; what's the matter with you ?" 

Dead silence ; and poor George, casting a wrathful look at tiie 
papa quietly smoking his pipe in the kitchen, went his way back 
to the party, resolving to pay the most provoking attention to Miss 
Drinkwater, by way of revenging himself on Fate and Persis 
Allen. 

The party went off in the usual style — that is to say, dull and 
stiff at first, chattering and warm secondly, and then, after due 
attention to the vivers, coming to an uproarious finale. Mr. 
Greorge, early excited by drinking with his " dear five hundred 
friends," more or less, became quite stupid before the company 
departed ; and, when the last shawl had left the entry-table, and 
the second supply of tallow candles began to burn low in the 
sockets, Mrs. Burnet was obliged to call in the strong arm of 
Huldy from the kitchen to get Mr. Greorge up to bed. 

The next day, it became too evident that the freedom-party had 
cost Mr. George Burnet a violent fever. He awoke out of a long 
sleep with an agonizing pain in his head, and a pulse going at 
railroad speed. Before evening medical aid had been summoned, 
heads and vials shaken, and a cot put into George's room for Mrs. 

5 
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Buraet, and a smoked ham put into the pot for the " watchers." 
(Watchers are always expected to be very hungry.) In short, it 
was a serious case, and excited much interest with the two Ga- 
lens of the neighbourhood. 

" Midnight ! — and not a nose — " from one end of the village to 
the other — " snored" — for the screams and ravings of the unfor- 
tunate youth freighted the weary echoes. 

" Persis ! Persis Allen ! why don't she come ?" rung in the 
night air, so distinctly that the owner of the appellation lay trem- 
bling in her little attic, with the vague dread of distress and im- 
pending disaster. All night long did the heart-rending tones of 
the sufferer keep her awake, and it was scarcely daylight when 
a messenger from Mrs. Burnet knocked loudly at her father's 
door, to entreat Persis to come but for a moment lo George's bed- 
side, hoping that the sight of her might have some effect in sooth- 
ing his irritation. She went, though trembling and almost faint- 
ing with fright and agitation, never doubting, in her simplicity, 
whether it was proper for her to comply with so unusual a request. 
There is a sort of sacred reverence for the sick in those regions, 
where there is scarce any reverence for any thing else. 

The moment George's delirious brain became aware of the 
presence of the pale beauty, he would have sprung from his bed 
but for strong arms that held him down. It was indeed surpri- 
sing that her image should have taken so firm a hold on his mem- 
ory and imagination ; but it soon became evident that nothing but 
her presence would soothe his more than "midsummer madness." 
So there the poor girl was obliged to sit, her cold hand clasped be- 
tween his burning palms, and his wild eyes fixed upon her face, 
hour after hour, listening to his raving vows that she and she only 
should be his wife, spite of his mother and — a less smooth-looking 
personage. 

We are not to suppose that Persis was unmoved by the sound 
of all these passionate words. Words have a power of their own, 
as we have all doubtless experienced, and besides, George Burnet 
was rather a handsome young man, and the certain heir of a still 
handsomer property. So that we shall not pretend that his pro- 
testations, though made in all the wildness of delirium, fell upon 
deaf ears or a stony heart. On the other side of the bed stood 
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Cyprian Amory, unwearied in his attention to the sick man, but 
watching with a painful anxiety the changes in the pale face of 
Persis, and frequently suggesting something which might tend to 
quiet George and relieve her unpleasant situation. At length 
George's ravings grew fainter, his grasp gradually slackened, his 
eyes closed, and he fell asleep, murmuring blessings on the fair 
being who had so kindly soothed his wretchedness. Persis was 
removed, half fainting, and it was not until some hours' rest that 
she was able to return home, so completely had her nerves been 
overwrought by this distressing scene. Yet Mrs. Burnet dismiss- 
ed her without the slightest acknowledgment of the sacrifice she 
had made to humanity ; evidently rejoiced to get rid of so dan- 
gerous a friend. 

But there was further trouble in store for the politic mamma. 
George's delirium subsided, it is true, but his memory proved 
wonderfully tenacious of the subject of his ravings. As he gain- 
ed strength his natural willfulness showed itself, and a determi- 
nation to make good all he had said to Persis was but too appa- 
rent. The violence of his disease was not of long duration, but it 
had so shattered him that his convalescence was slow ; and, du- 
ring the weeks of his scarce perceptible amendment, his talk was 
continually of his fair neighbour. His mother would not stay in 
the room to listen to what so deeply ofiended her ; but Cyprian 
was always there, and into his unwilling ear did George pour all 
his plans for the future. 

" We shan't live here, Cyp," he would say ; " she's too splendid 
a creature for the woods, and beside, mother would worry her life 
out. Isn't she a sweet creature, Cyp ? Stay — what do you go 
away for ? You shall be my clerk, Cyp, you write so much bet- 
ter than I do— you shall study law with me — take care of my 
business whenever I'm away. I shall be sent to Congress by and 
bye, and, while I'm gone to Washington, you'll be head man at 
home. Only help me to persuade my mother. Won't she make 
a figure at Washington ? Such a step ! and how she carries her 
head !" and he would run on by the hour after this fashion, hold- 
ing Cyprian fast till his new found strength would be entirely ex- 
hausted, and he would fall asleep only to wake and renew the 
strain. 
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Matters could not long go oa thus. It never entered the head 
of either mother or son that Persis Allen would have to be asked 
more than once ; and Mrs. Burnet only waited her son's more 
complete recovery to put an end to his fine dreams. When the 
time came for the execution of this her fixed purpose, there was a 
scene indeed. George cried and swore alternately, while his 
mother, calm as usual, with her lip^ compressed to a thready thin- 
ness, and that unearthly light in her eye which malicious eyes 
vnll perversely emit when their owner most desires to seem an- 
gelically virtuous, she expressed her unalterable determination to 
disinherit him if he persisted in marrying a girl who earned her 
living by spinning. 

This was a tremendous engine, and wielded with the coolness 
so peculiar to Mrs. Burnet, it bore with terrible force upon poor 
George, who had been brought up to expect a fortune which was 
entirely in his mother's power. But opposition only contributed 
to keep alive a determination which would otherwise most proba- 
bly have shared the fate of many others which George had made 
and broken. He did not venture to defy his mother openly, for, 
in his eyes as well as hers, the possession of property was all that 
made any essential difference between one man and another. But 
there had been nothing in his education which forbade his pursu- 
ing covertly what he had not courage to defend ; and Persis was 
doomed to be waylaid on all occasions by her impetuous admirer, 
till she was almost ready to marry him to get rid of him. 

George had now entirely recovered, and his mother insisted on 
his returning to his business according to promise. Cyprian took 
charge of the village school, and the white and green house pre- 
sented a silent and very haughty-looking exterior — Mrs. Burnet 
having subsided into her usual aristocratic grandeur, and not 
even knowing the poor spinning-girl when she met her. Cyprian 
Amory, it is true, though he belonged to the great house, was 
troubled with no such shortness of memory — indeed, it would 
have been fortunate for him if he had, poor fellow ! for why 
should he remember Persis ? They often encountered at sunset, 
when each was returning from the day's task ; and it was perhaps 
from an idea that Persis' own youth had not passed without its 
trials and struggles, that Cyprian was led at times to be rather 
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confidential on the subject of his condition and its difficulties. It 
was thus that the fair spinning-girl learned that the only chance 
to which Cyprian looked for an escape from the horrors of a dis- 
trict-school, was George's consenting to receive him as a clerk, a 
destiny not in itself to be coveted, yet far preferable to its alter- 
native. Such was the pity and sympathy excited in the gentle 
breast of Persis, that she almost wished sometimes that she had 
accepted Greorge, since she might then have been of so much ser- 
vice to poor Cyprian ! 

But the time came when Cyprian no longer met Persis, as he 
sauntered along the road, after shutting up the school -house. 
She was bound, day and night almost, to the death-bed of her 
kind old friend, farmer Hicks, whose sister, quite infirm, and al- 
most imbecile, depended on Persis as on a daughter. Inured as 
she was to care and to personal sacrifice, the aid of Persis about 
the sick-bed was invaluable, and the old man, with his dying 
breath, blessed her, and recommended his sister to her kindness. 

Afler he was gone, and his will came to be opened, it was 
found that he had left Persis his entire property, with the sole 
burthen of a comfortable support for the aged sister, " feeling," 
the will said, " that she could not be in better hands.' 

Here was an overturn of affairs ! and, at first, it seemed likely 
to be the overturn of poor Persis' wits, too ; not that she was ela- 
ted, but perplexed and embarrassed in the extreme by the sur- 
prise, and by the sudden weight of responsibility. She was to 
live in her own house, that the old lady might not be subject to 
the pain of a removal ; and, as Persis' younger sister was now 
able to supply in part her place at home, this was soon arranged ; 
but other matters presented more formidable difficulties. 

We must not pretend that our village maiden had been indif- 
ferent to the addresses of a young gentleman who was considered 
by the entire democracy about her to be so much " above" her. 
She had a kind and noble heart, but, afler all, she was human. 
and subject to the influence of caste, as well as the rest of us. 
Greorge Burnet, a young " lawyer," the beau of the country, and 
heii of the splendid white and green house and the fine fai*m ap- 
pended to it, would have been irresistible, perhaps, but for a some- 
thing — an unexplained, troublesome something, which presented 
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itself before Persia' mental vision whenever she had time to think 
of the matter. There was drawn, by some magical or invisible 
power, on the retina of her mind's eye, a pretty rural scene — a 
log-house, plain and small, shaded with trees and surrounded with 
gay flowers. In the upper chamber of this humble abode was a 
neatly dressed damsel plying the great wheel, and in the little 
garden which her window commanded, was a tall, slender young 
man, busily tending some well-kept rows of vegetables, and occa- 
sionally casting a glance upward at the window. The damsel 
at the wheel was Persis herself, the youth in the garden, her 
friend, Cyprian Amory. 

This pretty picture had often presented itself to Persis, while 
she was still a simple spinning-girl, and it stood very much in the 
way of George Burnet's interest. And yet, if Persis could only 
marry George, how much might she brighten the lot of her friend, 
Cyprian. George would take Cyprian into his office, and, once 
on the way, Cyprian might, nay, must, rise to a condition in life 
so much better suited to a mind like his. A farmer's life would 
never do for that delicate frame, and a school in the country is 
only another name for starvation, and not reputable starvation ei- 
ther. It was such considerations as these that had caused Persis 
sometimes to listen to George Burnet, and try to make up her 
mind to like him, though she had told him no a thousand times. 

It was only a few days after the funeral of old Mr. Hicks, that 
tho olJ aunty and her young guardian were still seated at the 
tea-table, when they were surprised by a visit from Mrs. Burnet. 
That agreeable lady was decked in her sweetest smiles, and paid 
her compliments of condolence in the choicest phrase, crowning 
all by hoping that as Miss Allen must be quite at leisure she 
should have the pleasure of seeing her often — very often. She 
was so fond of the society of young people ! and now they were 
to be such near neighbours, she hoped Persis would be "sociable." 

This visit was followed at no great distance by another, with 
the avowed object of pleading George's cause, the match being 
now warmly desired by the devoted mother. She had understood, 
she said, that there had been an attachment, (she did not say a 
mutual one, though her manner implied it,) but Miss Allen must 
be aware that nothing could be more imprudent than engagements 
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hastily made, and without proper provision for the future. Now 
there could be no possible objection; and she hoped her dear 
Persis would not object to an early day, since poor George would 
find it impossible to engage in business until his mind was at 
rest. 

All this was delivered so volubly that Persis had no opportunity 
for a word, but even while Mrs. Burnet was speaking, her mind 
had been unconsciously applying all these prudential observations 
in another direction. It was a brilliant thought, truly, and it was 
marvelous that it had not suggested itself before — that she was an 
heiress, and could do as she liked. She had money enough for 
two, and Cyprian could hire workmen, and oversee the farm as 
old Mr. Hicks had done. All this was concluded in a moment ; 
and, as a finish to the cogitation, grown worldly wise by suffer- 
ing, she considered that if any thing should yet be lacking, she 
could still ply the wheel as before, and so make all right. 

And, when Mrs. Burnet had exhausted all her eloquence, and 
paused for a reply, she got only a plain and somewhat absent neg- 
ative. 

Who shall give the faintest idea of her rage ? Who paint the 
gleam of that eye, or the sharp thinness of the compressed lips ? 
Bitter sweet was she at parting, but Persis was so occupied with 
her new idea that she felt no embarrassment at having offended the 
great lady. 

But how to put her plan in Cyprian's head ? We can account 
for what follows only in one way — the intensity of the thought 
which dwelt on him for so long a time must have drawn him to 
her side ; for he no sooner understood that Mrs. Burnet had been 
to see Persis than he found himself irresistibly impelled toward 
the old farm-house. 

And there, in the parlour, by the great western window, sat Per- 
sis ; her head leaning on her hand, her eyes fixed on vacancy, 
and her thoughts so absorbing that she did not perceive Cyprian's 
entrance until he stood before her. A start — a fluttering blush, 
and the magnetic influence was evident to both. Cyprian was 
not yet so much of a schoolmaster that he could talk nothing but 
grammar ; and though you might have found it difficult to parse 
what he said to Persis on that occasion, the meaning was, on the 
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whole, remarkably clear to her mind. She felt satisfactorily con- 
vinced that Cyprian had long loved her, though pride and pov- 
erty would forever have sealed his lips, but for the rumour that 
she had decidedly refused a rich lover. 

And what did poor Greorge Burnet do ? He talked undutifuUy 
to his amiable mamma, and swore he would go and be a Patriot. 
Mrs. Burnet took both these things quietly, and Greorge, afler all, 
had to marry Polly Drinkwater. 
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Who can help falling into a reverie at the decline of a sultry 
summer day ? Who can pass unnoticed the delicious changes in 
the light and in the air ; the orange tints darkening into purple, 
and the hot hreath of Day freshenea by the soft-falling dew ? 
The whip-poor-wills " striving one with the other which could in 
most dainty variety recount their wrong-caused sorrow,"* fill the 
woods with their plaints ; the harvest-moon rises in the blue depths 
of ether, globular to the sight, not merely round ; and of a deep 
golden orange colour, like — like — Jerry Dingle says it is like " the 
yelk of an egg that's been froze, and then dropt into a great tub 
o' bluin'- water." Not so very unlike, good Jerry, as mine own 
observation witnesseth at this moment ; and so, in the barrenness 
of our own sun-burnt and wilted fancy, we will let thy homely 
comparison stand for want of a better. 

How still is this evening atmosphere ! The breeze is not yet 
strong enough to wave the curtain ; it only stirs it, as with an ex- 
pectant thrill ! Would it might come ! with force sufficient to 
drive away some of these musquitoes, whose attacks are enough to 
put to flight all romantic thoughts except those of boarding-school 
girls and midshipmen. The night-hawks are very busy ; they 
have scented our broods of young turkeys ; and there are owls 
enough hooting and flying about, to " scare" any body that was 
not " born in the woods." The cows come lowing home, bringing 
with them a circumambient cloud of musquitoes, to " spell" those 
which have exhausted their energies upon us. One lone and lorn 
individual of the horned people stays mourning in the forest ; 
probably calling with fruitless iteration upon her tender ofl&pring, 

» Sir Philip Sydney's " Arcadia." 
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doomed to the knife at this season of " boarding hands." The 
katydids are high in their eternal disputation ; and somewhere 
within hearing, though out of sight, is Jerry Dingle, with a rifle, 
getting his cradle ready for to-morrow. 

Oh, mystery of mysteries were once these dark sayings to my 
uninitiated ear ! Why should a " rifle" be needed for reaping, 
since though grain shoots, nobody every heard of its being shot ? 
And the " cradle ?" Wheat waves, but why should it be rocked? 
Wild music called me once to the gate, and there stood Jerry 
with a whetstone sharpening a scythe, which had several slender 
rods arranged parallel with its curved blade, and now the riddle 
was read. But I have never learned to this day why a whet- 
stone should be called a **rifle," while there is so diflTerent an im- 
plement of the same name so much in use among us. The 
" cradle " seems more intelligible, because the pretty slender 
curved bars which help to lay the grain in regular rows as fast 
as it is cut, do bear some little resemblance to the form of 
rockers. 

The operation of cradling is worth a journey to see. The 
sickle may be more classical, but it cannot compare in beauty 
with the swaying, regular motion of the cradle, which cuts at 
once a space as wide as strong arms, aided by a long blade, can 
describe ; and at the same time lays the golden treasure in beau- 
tiful lines, like well-ordered hosts in array of battle. There is 
no movement more graceful and harmonious than that of a row 
of cradlers ; none on which one can gaze by the hour with more 
pleasure. It suggests the idea of soft music — siciliano or gracioso. 

The subject of the weather, always so valuable a resource in 
the way of conversation, is never more prominent than during 
the harvest time. Saving and excepting new year's day, when 
the beaux are apt to be, as Mr. C. said, " hard up for talk," and 
some few bitter days in February, when tingling fingers and 
crimson noses remind one inevitably of the state of the atmos- 
phere, there is indeed no period when the weather is so univer- 
sally the theme for young and old, rich and poor. In town this 
subjection to the skyey influences wears one aspect, in the coun- 
try another. There is no part of the year when the difierence 
between city and country views and habits is more striking. 
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Those who have brought city habits with them to this green and 
growing world, and who naturally look back very frequently with 
feelings of affectionate reminiscence to the roasting brick houses 
and the broiling flag pavements which helped to ripen their earlier 
summers, are particularly alive to the change in their location 
and circumstances when this time comes round. How the citizen 
labours to be cool ! How pathetically he descants on each partic 
ular stage of sweltering ! How do magazines and dailies teem 
with articles which only to read bring the drops to one's fore- 
head ! What listless hours ! what groans, what fans, what lem- 
onade, what ice-cream, are associated in civic minds with the 
idea of the dog-days ! What racing to springs and watering- 
places, what crowding in ferry-boats and rail-road cars, attest the 
anxiety of the urbane world for a breath of cool air ! Recrea- 
tion has become a serious business ; amusement a solemn duty ; 
for who can work in such weather ? At Saratoga or the Falls, 
at Rockaway or Nahant, strenuous Idleness has but one aim — the 
killing of the sultry hours ; and nobody will deny, that after all, 
the hours sometimes die hard. 

We too labour to be cool, but it is after another sort. The 
citizen who finds it diflicult to sustain life at this season, even 
with the aid of baths and ices, may be curious to know how the 
wretched being whom necessity forces to labour under the sun of 
August, endures the burden of existence ; how often he seeks the 
cooling shade ; what drinks moisten his parched throat ; by what 
means he contrives to fan his burning brow. Fear nothing, oh ! 
sympathizing reader ! Save thy sensibilities for a more urgent 
call. This is a world of compensations. The labourer has 
neither shade, nor punkah^ nor lemonade, nor even ginger-beer. 
He may get a drink of buttermilk occasionally ; but the spark- 
ling, ice-cold spring supplies his best beverage ; and in place of 
all thy luxuries he lives from sunrise till sunset in a perpetual 
vapour-bath, of Nature's own providing ; more refreshing by far 
than even the famed solace of the Turk ; and he does his own 
shampooing so well that every power of his frame is kept inces- 
santly in the very best condition. He would die on thy sofa. 

Yes ! in the country all is activity and bustle, at the very time 
when the seekers of pleasure are at their wit's end for pastime. 
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It is the era not only from which, but toward which all reckon for 
weeks. " I can't undertake it afore harvest." " Well, Pll see 
about it after harvest." " Wait till we know how the harvest turns 
out." Does wife or daughter long for a new dress ? " I'd ra- 
ther give you two after harvest." Is a jaunt in question ? The 
grain must be secured before it is talked of. Is a man " under the 
harrows," that is, hard pressed by his creditors ? He begs only 
for a delay till after harvest. Not that all things turn out al- 
ways according to the expectations of these sanguine calculators. 
But with the husbandman this time is the boundary of his imme- 
diate hope — his mental sensible horizon — the natural limit of his 
view. Hope, it is true, is in this as in other cases, often delusive 
enough ; but the return of the season affords many a peg on 
which to hang bright promises that cheer from afar the weary 
way of the farmer. 

When it comes, as we have said, all is activity and bustle. All 
energies are concentrated upon it, and every thing gives way to 
it. Politics for a time let go their hold upon the rustic partisan. 
He cares not for vetoes, nor even for tariff ; bad legislation 
stays not the ripening of com ; (fortunately for us all.) When 
the beneficent Sun has done his work, and wheat nods its brown 
head and sways languidly in the faint breath of the morning ; 
when com flings its silken banners abroad, and the earth seems 
every where burdened with Heaven's bounty ; at this glorious 
season the farmer, with his heart and his arm nerved by hope, 
goes forth to put the finishing stroke to the year's labours. No 
fear of the sun's fervours deters or disheartens him. He fears 
only the delicious cooling shower which would drive his " hands" 
to the bam, and perhaps detain his grain on the ground long 
enough materially to injure its quality. 

To be early in the field is the farmer's maxim. He waits only 
for light enough to work by, before calling up his men, who are 
apt to be up before he calls them, so contagious is the enthusiasm 
of the hour. No one likes to be a laggard in harvest. And then 
the early morning air is so fresh and so inspiriting ; the brighten- 
ing hues of the pearly East so irresistibly glorious, the rising of 
the sun so majestic, that even the dull soul feels, and the dull eye 
gazes, with an admiration not unmixed with awe. Two hours' 
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labour before the six o'clock breakfast lays bare a wide space in 
the field, for very numerous are the strong arms brought up to the 
work. This season is the test of the husbandman's capabilities, 
whether as master or man. The imthrifly is behindhand in his 
preparations. He has depended upon luck for his assistants, and 
put off looking for or engaging them until the last moment. 
Luck, as usual, takes care of those who take care of themselves, 
and so neighbour Feckless is obliged to take up with the leavings. 
When it is time to begin, scythes want sharpening and rifles are 
worn out or lost, and perhaps a ride of ten miles is necessary to 
repair the deficiency. Before harvest is half over, the stock of 
provisions proves scanty, and half a day must be spent in bor- 
rowing of the neighbours. With all these and many more draw- 
backs, the work goes on but slowly, and the crop is perhaps not 
properly secured in season. Wheat will become so dead ripe 
that much is lost in the gathering, or perhaps successive rains, 
when it ought to be under cover, will rust and ruin it entirely. 
Neighbour Feckless has of course no barn ; (in the new country 
better farmers cannot always afTord one ;) and being obliged to 
put up his grain in a hurry, it is perhaps not sufficiently dried, or 
not well stacked ; in which case every grain will sprout and 
grow in such a way that the entire mass becomes one body of 
shoots, so that it must be torn apart, and is only fit to feed the 
cattle with. " Bad luck !" sighs our poor friend. 

Far otherwise runs the experience of the thriving farmer. All 
is ready betimes, and due allowance made for lee- way and " per- 
adventures." He is not obliged to overwork himself or his peo- 
ple. He goes forward in his own business in order to insure its 
success. It is proverbial in the country that " Come, boys !" is 
always better than " Go, boys !" Neighbour Thrifty knows this 
so well that if he be not in the freshness of his strength, so that 
he can take the lead in mowing or reaping, he will yet engage in 
some part of the day's labours, which will keep him in the midst 
of his men, so that the influence of his eye and of his voice may 
be felt, without his incurring the odious suspicion of being a 
mere overseer or task-master. And what a various congregation 
is that which does his bidding ! Not mere day-labourers — for the 
country furnishes comparatively few of these — but all men of all 
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kinds. Do you want your wagon- wheel mended ? The wheel- 
wright, if he have no fields of his own, is busy in those of his 
neighbour. The carpenter will not drive a nail for love or mon- 
ey, for he too is " bespoke." You are unlucky if your nag 
need shoeing at this critical period, for the son of Vulcan will 
not have time to light a fire in his own smithy, perhaps for a 
fortnight. Peep into the village school-house ; you will find 
none there but minors, in a very literal sense ; wee things who 
would be only in the way at home. All boys who are old enough 
to rake or run on errands are sure to be in the field, and the girls 
are helping at home to boil and bake. The interests of learning 
have for the time the go-by. This is so well understood that in 
most places the master abdicates for the season in favour of the 
female sovereign, again to resume the sceptre when Winter 
grasps his. 

Stranger than all, even law-suits are suspended, for the justice 
is in the field ; witnesses are swinging the cradle ; all possible 
jurymen are scattered miles apart, mowing the broad savannahs ; 
and the contending parties themselves are too much engrossed, 
each with his own business, to wish matters pushed to extremities 
at such a crisis. Even the young lover almost forgets the flaxen 
ringlets of his sweetheart in the bustle of a field-day, and if he 
meet the damsel at evening will be apt to entertain her with an 
account of his achievements with the cradle or the sickle. Idle- 
ness is banished so completely that even the incurably lazy bustle 
about as if they too wished to do something. It is amusing to 
see one of this class at this juncture. In the general rush of bu- 
siness and consequent scarcity of strong arms, he knows that 
even his aid is of consequence. Feeling this to be emphatically 
his day, he is disposed to make the most of it. He accordingly 
assumes a swaggering air ; don't know whether he'll come or 
not : but, on the whole, guesses he'll help ! He braces up for 
the occasion, lays by his rifle and his fishing-tackle, and like a 
spinning-top whirls round bravely for a while, but if not now and 
then lashed into speed by some new motive, soon subsides into 
his natural state of repose. We have known a worthy of this 
tone promise to " help" four different farmers, and after all, take 
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down his rifle and "guess he'd better go and try if he couldn't 
see a deer !" 

The good woman within doors is far from being idle all this 
time. Hers is the pleasant though rather arduous task of keeping 
the harvesters in heart for the labours of the day, and for this 
purpose she summons all her skill and forethought, and sets forth 
all her good cheer. Pies and cake and all manner of rustic 
dainties grace her bounteous board ; for her reputation is at stake, 
since she is supposed at this time to do her very best. To set a 
poor table at harvest is death to any housewifely reputation. Good 
humour too is very desirable, where work is to be done ; and to 
this we all know good cheer is apt to contribute ; and no mis- 
tress likes to see her table surrounded by sour faces, even if 
the work should go on as well as ever. The providing for a 
dozen or two of harvest-hands is not a matter of any especial re- 
search ; since although, as we have hinted, some delicacies are 
always included, yet the main body of the meal, three times a 
day, is formed of pork and hot bread. Where these are abun- 
dant, (and no Western farmer need lack either,) the adjuncts are 
matter of small moment. Pork and hot bread three times a day ! 
No wonder they can work twelve hours out of the twenty-four. 
To labour any less on such diet would be suicide. 

One of the pretty sights of these days is the passing of the 
huge loads of grain and hay as they are brought home to their 
several owners. There are generally three or four men and 
boys on the top of each load, chattering merrily, urging on the 
cattle, and evincing in their tones and gestures a glad sense of 
bustle and importance which is quite infectious. One cannot 
help watching them as they toss and stack their graceful burdens, 
and sympathizing in their merry laughter, and almost envying 
ihem their light-hearted jocularity. By and by the wagon passes 
again, a mere frame, with a man or boy at every stake, holding 
on for life, and laughing and talking louder than ever, since the 
speed is tenfold and the jolting in proportion. The gradual com- 
pletion of a stack and the final pointing out and thatching which 
is to secure all within from the weather, is an operation in which 
we often find amusement by the hour. 

The harvest-moon is a phenomenon which can hardly be passed . 
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over, in thinking of this season. As if to cheer and aid the hus- 
handman on whose apparently humble labours the comfort, the 
very existence of the proudest is absolutely dependant, the moon 
shows her glowing face at nearly the same hour for a whole 
week, lengthening out the day with some hours of refreshing 
coolness. The surpassing beauty of her mild light can be fully 
appreciated only after a day of heat and dust and exertion. In 
the country, in the true wild forest, and after the labours of the 
harvest field, it has an ineffable charm. We will not call the 
harvest-moon a miracle, for astronomers explain her constancy ; 
but we will say that a phenomenon so admirably adapted to the 
consolation and refreshment of the weary tiller of the soil, seems 
to refer us directly to the divine benignity, which disdains not to 
watch over the comforts as well as the necessities of all. 

Would I might add to this sketch of the labours of the harvest, 
that we do honour to its close by some innocent festivities like 
those which used to be known under the name of harvest-home. 
But alas ! our holydays are only political ; election days, when it 
is our business to vote, and " Independence," when it is our bu- 
siness to rejoice. We have no days consecrated to innocent hi- 
larity ; no days of the feast of in-gathering, over which harmless 
Sport may preside, gladdening at once the heart of young and 
old, and strengthening the links of human sympathy. But 
this is a work-a-day world, and we are a working people. 
Granted ; yet we should work no whit the less for an occasional 
interval of gayety. But there's " Thanksgiving" — true ; and 
good as far as it goes. It is a family gathering ; a set season for 
the meeting of near friends, and renewing of all thoughts of af- 
fectionate interest. In this new world we have scarcely begun 
to pay respect to this occasion : the custom is regarded partly as 
sectional, partly as inappropriate ; for our family-friends, where 
are they ? With our joy there would mingle a touch of sadness. 
We could not rejoice in thinking of the absent. 

Are we wiser than our forefathers ? — those of the olden time, 
when it was supposed there was a time for merry-making, among 
other good things in this world ? Were the feast of harvest and 
the feast of in-gathering, which were ordained to the Jews by the 
highest authority, purely ceremonial ? Imperative obligation is 
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allowed to attach to the command, "Six days shalt thou labour, 
and on the seventh thou shalt rest." Is no weight whatever to be 
given to that which immediately follows : " Thou shalt keep the 
feast of harvest, the first-fruits of thy labours . . . and the 
feast of in-gathering, which is in the end of the year ?" A plain 
reader may reasonably be puzzled by the very great stress we 
lay upon the one, and the absolute neglect with which we treat 
the other. It is true we know but little of the especial form of 
these festivals, but we know that rejoicing made a part of them, 
and that the joy was heightened by feasting and music. Not only 
were these permitted, but commanded ; only the revelry which at- 
tended them, when manners became corrupt, was condemned. 
Has the nature of man so changed that all this has now become 
unsuitable ? Does he really eschew pleasures, or have his 
pleasures assumed a darker character ? 

6 
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THE BEE-TREE. 
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Among the various settlers of the wide West, there is no class 
which exhibits more striking peculiarities than that which, in 
spite of hard work, honesty, and sobriety, still continues hope- 
lessly poor. None find more difficulty in the solution of the 
enigma presented by this state of things, than the sufferers them- 
selves ; and it is with some bitterness of spirit that they come at 
last to the conclusion, that the difference between their own con- 
dition and that of their prosperous neighbours, is entirely owing 
to their own " bad luck ;" while the prosperous neighbours look 
musingly at the ragged children and squalid wife, and regret that 
the head of the house " ha'n't no faculty." Perhaps neither view 
is quite correct. 

In the very last place one would have selected for a dwelling, 
— ^in the centre of a wide expanse of low, marshy land, — on a 
swelling knoll, which looks like an island, — stands the forlorn 
dwelling of my good friend, Silas Ashburn, one of the most 
conspicuous victims of the " bad luck" alluded to. Silas was 
among the earliest settlers of our part of the country, and had 
half a county to choose from when he " located" in the swamp, 
— ^half a county of as beautiful dale and upland as can be found 
in the vicinity of the great lakes. But he says there is " the very 
first-rate of pasturing" for his cows, (and well there may be, on 
forty acres of wet grass !) and as for the agues which have nearly 
made skeletons of himself and his family, his opinion is that it 
would not have made a bit of difference if he had settled on the 
highest land in Michigan, since " every body knows if you've got 
to have the ague, why you've got to, and all the high land and 
dry land, and Queen Ann* in the world wouldn't make no odds." 

* Quinine. 
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Silas does not get rich, nor even comfortably well off, although 
he works, as he says, " like a tiger." This he thinks is because 
" rich folks ain't willing poor folks should live," and because he, 
in particular, always has such bad luck. Why shouldn't he 
make money ? Why should he not have a farm as well stocked, 
a house as well supplied, and a family as well clothed and cared 
lor in all respects, as his old neighbour John Dean, who came 
with him from " York State ?" Dean has never speculated, nor 
hunted, nor fished, nor found honey, nor sent his family to pick 
berries for sale. All these has Silas done, and more. His family 
have worked hard ; they have worn their old clothes till they well 
nigh dropped off; many a day, nay, month, has passed, seeing 
potatoes almost their sole sustenance ; and all this time Dean's 
family had plenty of every thing they wanted, and Dean just 
jogged on, as easy as could be ; hardly ever stirring from home, 
except on 'lection days ; wasting a great deal of time, too, (so 
Silas thinks,) " helping the women folks." " But some people 
get all the luck." 

These and similar reflections seem to be scarcely ever absent 
from the mind of Silas Ashburn, producing any but favourable 
results upon his character and temper. He cannot be brought to 
believe that Dean has made more money by splitting rails in the 
winter than his more enterprising neighbour by hunting deer, 
skilful and successful as he is. He will not notice that Dean 
often buys his venison for half the money he has earned while 
Silas was hunting it. He has never observed, that while his own 
sallow helpmate goes barefoot and bonnetless to the brush-heap t<) 
fill her ragged apron with miserable fuel, the cold wind careering 
through her scanty covering, Mrs. Dean sits by a good fire, amply 
provided by her careful husband, patching for the twentieth time 
his great overcoat ; and that by the time his Betsey has kindled 
her poor blaze, and sits cowering over it, shaking with al^ue, 
Mrs. Dean, with well-swept hearth, is busied in preparing her 
husband's comfortable supper. 

These things Silas does not and will not see ; and he ever 
resents fiercely any hint, however kindly and cautiously given, 
that the steady exercise of his own ability for labour, and a little 
more thrift on the part of his wife, would soon set all things right. 
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When he spends a whole night " ^coon-hunting," and is obliged to 
slfeep half the next day, and feels good for nothing the day after, 
it is impossible to convince him that the " varmint" had better 
been left to cumber the ground, and the two or three dollars 
that the expedition cost him been bestowed in the purchase of a 
blanket. 

" A blanket !" he would exclaim angrily ; " dcm't be puttin' 
sich uppish notions into my folks' heads ! Let 'em make com- 
fortables out o' their old gowns, and if that don't do, let 'em 
sleep in their day-clothes, as I do ! Nobody needn't suffer with a 
great fire to sleep by." 

The children of this house are just what* one would expect 
from such training. Labouring beyond their strength at such 
times as it suits their fether to work, they have nevertheless 
abundant opportunity for idleness ; and as the mother scarcely 
attempts to control them, they usually lounge listlessly by the 
fireside, or bask in the sunshine, when Ashburn is absent ; and 
as a natural consequence of this irregular mode of life, the whole 
family are frequently prostrate with agues, suffering every variety 
of wretchedness, while there is perhaps no other case of disease 
in the neighbourhood. Then comes the two-fold evil of a long 
period of inactivity, and a proportionately long doctor's bill ; and 
as Silas is strictly honest, and means to wrong no man of his due, 
the scanty comforts of the convalescents are cut down to almost 
nothing, and their recovery sadly delayed, that the heavy expen- 
ses of illness may be provided for. This is some of poor Ash- 
burn's « bad luck." 

One of the greatest temptations to our friend Silas, and to most 
of his class, is a bee-hunt. Neither deer, nor 'coons, nor prairie- 
hens, nor even bears, prove half as powerful enemies to any thing 
like regular business, as do these little thrifty vagrants of the 
forest. The slightest hint of a bee-tree will entice Silas Ashburn 
and his sons from the most profitable job of the season, even 
though the defection is sure to result in entire loss of the offered 
advantage ; and if the hunt prove successful, the luscious spoil is 
geiierally too tempting to allow of any care for the future, so long 
as tlie " sweet'nin" can be persuaded to last. " It costs nothing," 
Will poor Mrs. Ashburn observe, "let 'em enjoy it. It isn't often 
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we have such good luck." As to the cost, close computation 
might lead to a difierent conclusion ; but the Ashbums are no 
calculators. 

It was on one of the lovely mornings of our ever lovely autumn, 
so early that the sun had scarcely touched the tops of the still 
verdant forest, that Silas Ashbum and his eldest son sallied forth 
for a day's chopping on the newly.purchased land of a rich 
settler, who had been but a few months among us. The tall form 
of the father, lean and gaunt as the very image of Famine, 
derived little grace from the rags which streamed from the elbows 
of his almost sleeveless coat, or flapped round the tops of his 
heavy boots, as he strode across the long causeway that formed 
the communication from his house to the dry land. Poor Joe's 
costume showed, if possible, a still greater need of the aid of that 
useful implement, the needle. His mother is one who thinks 
little of the ancient proverb which commends the stitch in time ; 
and the clothing under her care sometimes falls in pieces, seam 
by seam, for want of the occasional aid is rendered more espe- 
cially necessary by the slightness of the original sewing ; so 
that the brisk breeze of the morning gave the poor boy no faint 
resemblance to a tall young aspen, 

" With all its leaves fast fluttering, all at onee." 

The little conversation which passed between the father and 
son was such as necessarily makes up much of the talk of the 
poor, — ^turning on the difficulties and disappointments of life, and 
the expedients by which there may seem some slight hope of 
eluding these disagreeables. 

" If we hadn't had sich bad luck this summer," said Mr. Ash- 
bum, " losing that heifer, and the pony, and them three hogs, — 
all in that plaguy spring-hole, too, — I thought to have bought that 
timbered forty of Dean. It would have squared out my farm jist 
about right." 

" The .pony didn't die in the spring-hole, father," said Joe. 

" No, he did not, but he got his death there, for all. He never 
stopped shiverin' from the time he fell in. You thought he had 
the agur, but I know'd well enough what ailded him ; but I wasn't 
a goin' to let Dean know, because he'd ha' thought himself so 
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blam'd cunnings after all he'd said to me about that spring-hole. 
If the agur could kill, Joe, we'd all ha' been dead long ago." 

Joe sighed, — a sigh of assent. They walked on musingly. 

" This is going to be a good job of Keene's," continued Mr. 
Ashbum, turning to a brighter theme, as they crossed the road 
and struck into the " timbered land," on their way to the scene 
of the day's operations. " He has bought three eighties, all ly- 
ing close together, and he'll want as much as one forty cleared 
right off; and I've a good notion to take the fencin' of it as well 
as the choppin'. He's got plenty of money, and they say he 
don't shave quite so close as some. But I tell you, Joe, if I do 
take the job, you must turn to like a catamount, for I ain't a-go- 
ing to make a nigger o' myself, and let my children do nothing 
but eat." 

" Well, father," responded Joe, whose pale face gave token of 
any thing but high living, " I'll do what I can ; but you know I 
never work two days at choppin' but what I have the agur like 
sixty, — and a feller can't work when he's got the agur." 

" Not while the fit's on, to be sure," said the father ; " but I've 
worked many an afternoon after my fit was over, when my head 
felt as big as a half-bushel, and my hands would ha' sizzed if I'd 

put 'em in water. Poor folks has got to work but, Joe ! if 

there isn't bees, by golley ! I wonder if any body's been a 
baitin' for 'em ? Stop ! hush ! watch which way they go !" 

And with breathless interest — forgetful of all troubles, past, 
present, and future — ^they paused to observe the capricious 
wheelings and fiittings of the little cluster, as they tried every 
flower on which the sun shone, or returned again and again to 
such as suited best their discriminating taste. At length, after a 
weary while, one suddenly rose into the air with a loud whizz, 
and after balancing a moment on a level with the tree-tops, dart- 
ed off, like a well-sent arrow, toward the east, followed instantly 
by the whole busy company, till not a loiterer remained. 

" Well ! if this isn't luck !" exclaimed Ashburn, exultingly ; 
" they make right for Keene's land ! We'll have 'em ! go ahead, 
Joe, and keep your eye on 'em !" 

Joe obeyed so well in both points, that he not only outran his 
father, but very soon turned a summerset over a gnarled root or 
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grub which lay in his path. This faux pas nearly demolished 
one side of his face, and what remainecl of his jacket sleeve, 
while his father, not quite so heedless, escaped falling, but tore 
his boot almost off with what he called " a contwisted stub of the 
toe." 

But these were trifling inconveniences, and only taught them 
to use a little more caution in their eagerness. They followed on, 
unweariedly ; crossed several fences, and threaded much of Mr. 
Keene's tract of forest-land, scanning with practised eye every 
decayed tree, whether standing or prostrate, until at length, in the 
side of a gigantic but leafless oak, they espied, some forty feet 
from the ground, the "sweet home" of the immense swarm 
^hose scouts had betrayed their hiding-place. 

"The Indians have been here;" said Ashbum ; "you see 
they've felled this saplin' agin the bee-tree, so as they could 
climb up to the hole ; but the red devils have been disturbed 
afore they had time to dig it out. If they'd had axes to cut down 
the big tree, they wouldn't have left a smitchin o' honey, they're 
such tamal thieves !" 

Mr. Ashburn's ideas of morality were much shocked at the 
thought of the dishonesty of the Indians, who, as is well known, 
have no rights of any kind ; but considering himself as first 
finder, the lawful proprietor of this much-coveted treasure, gain- 
ed too without the trouble of a protracted search, or the usual 
amount of baiting, and burning of honeycombs, he lost no time 
in taking possession after the established mode. 

To cut his initials with his axe on the trunk of the bee-tree, 
and to make blazes on several of the trees he had passed, to serve 
as way-marks to the fortunate spot, detained him but few min- 
utes ; and with many a cautious noting of the surrounding lo- 
calities, and many a charge to Joe " not to say nothing to nobody," 
Silas turned his steps homeward, musing on the important fact 
that he had had good luck for once, and planning important busi- 
ness quite foreign to the day's chopping. 

Now it so happened that Mr. Keene, who is a restless old gen- 
tleman, and, moreover, quite green in the dignity of a land-holder, 
thought proper to turn his horse's head, for this particular morn- 
ing ride, directly towards these same "three eighties," on which 
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he had engaged Ashbum and his son to commence the important 
work of clearing. Mr. Keene is low of stature, rather globular 
in contour, and exceedingly parrot-nosed ; wearing, moreover, a 
face red enough to lead one to suppose he had made his money 
as a dealer in claret ; but, in truth, one of the kindest of men, in 
spite of a little quickness of temper. He is profoundly versed in 
the art and mystery of store-keeping, and as profoundly ignorant 
of all that must sooner or later be learned by every resident land- 
owner of the western country. 

Thus much being premised, we shall hardly wonder that our 
good old friend felt exceedingly aggrieved at meeting Silas Ash- 
burn and the " lang-legged chiel" Joe, (who has grown longer 
with every shake of ague,) on the wa.y from his tract, instead of 
to it. 

" What in the world's the matter now !" began Mr. Keene, ra- 
ther testily. " Are you never going to begin that work ?" 

" I don't know but I shall ;" was the cool yeply of Ajshbum ; ** I 
can't begin it to-day, though." 

" And why not, pray, when I've been so long waiting ?" 

'< Because, I've got something else that must be done first. 
You don't think your work is all the work there is in the world, 
do you ?" 

Mr. Keene was almost too angry to reply, but he made an 
effort to say, " When an^ I to expect you, then ?" 

" Why, I guess we'll come on in a day or two, and then I'll 
bring both the boys." 

So saying, and not dreaming of having been guilty of an 
incivility, Mr. Ashbum passed on, intent only on his bee-tree. 

Mr. Keene could not help looking afler the ragged pair for a 
moment, and he muttered angrily as he turned away, " Aye ! 
pride and beggary go together in this confounded new country ! 
You feel very independent, no doubt, but I'll try if I can't find 
somebody that wants money." 

And Mr. Keene's pony, as if sympathizing with his master's 
vexation, started off at a sharp, passionate trot, whiqh he has 
learned, no doubt, under the habitual influence of the spicy tem- 
per of his rider. 

To find labourers who wanted money, or who would own that 
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they wanted it, was at that time no easy task. Our poorer neigh- 
hours have been so little accustomed to value household comforts, 
that the opportunity to obtain them presents but feeble incitement 
to that continuous industry which is usually expected of one 
who works in the employ of another. However, it happened 
in this case that Mr. Keene's star was in the ascendant, and the 
woods resounded, ere long, under the sturdy strokes of several 
choppers. 

The Ashbums, in tne mean time, set themselves busily at work 
to make due preparations for the expedition which they had 
planned for the following night. They felt, as does every one 
who finds a bee-tree in this region, that the prize was their own 
— that nobody else had the slightest claim to its rich stores ; yet 
the gathering in of the spoils was to be performed, according to 
the invariable custom where the country is much settled, in the 
silence of night, and with every precaution of secrecy. . This 
seems inconsistent, yet such is the fact. 

The remainder of the " lucky" day and the whole of the suc- 
ceeding one, passed in scooping troughs for the reception of the 
honey, — ^tedious work at best, but unusually so in this instance, 
because several of the family were prostrate with the ague. 
Ashbum's anxiety lest some of his customary bad luck should 
intervene between discovery and possession, made him more 
impatient and harsh than usual ; and the interior of that comfort- 
less cabin would have presented to a chance visiter, who knew 
not of the golden hopes which cheered its inmates, an aspect of 
unmitigated wretchedness. Mrs. Ashburn sat almost in the fire, 
with a tattered hood on her head and the relics of a bed-quilt 
wrapped about her person ; while the emaciated limbs of the baby 
on her lap, — ^two years old, yet unweaned, — seemed almost to 
reach the floor, so pretematurally were they lengthened by the 
stretches of a four months' ague. Two of the boys lay in the 
trundle-bed, which was drawn as near to the fire as possible ; and 
every spare article of clothing that the house afforded was thrown 
over them, in the vain attempt to warm their shivering frames. 
" Stop your whimperin', can't ye !" said Ashburn, as he hewed 
away with hatchet and jack-knife ; ** you'll be hot enough before 
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long." And when the fever came his words were more than 
verified. 

Two nights had passed before the preparations were completed. 
Ashburn and such of his boys as could work, had laboured inde- 
fatigably at the troughs, and Mrs. Ashburn had thrown away the 
milk, and the few other stores which cumbered her small sup- 
ply of household utensils, to free as many as possible for the 
grand occasion. This third day had been " well day" to most of 
the invalids, and after the moon had risen to light them through 
the dense wood, the family set off, in high spirits, on their long, 
dewy walk. They had passed the causeway, and were turning 
from the highway into the skirts of the forest, when they were 
accosted by a stranger, a young man in a hunter's dress, evidently 
a traveller, and one who knew nothing of the place or its inhab- 
itants, as Mr. Ashburn ascertained, to his entire satisfaction, by 
the usual number of queries. The stranger, a handsome youth 
of one or two and twenty, had that frank, joyous air which takes 
so well with us Wolverines ; and after he had fully satisfied our 
bee-hunter's curiosity, he seemed disposed to ask some questions 
in his turn. One of the first of these related to the moving cause 
of the procession and their voluminous display of containers, 

" Why, we're goin' straight to a bee-tree that I lit upon two or 
three days ago, and if you've a mind to, you may go 'long, and 
welcome. It's a real peeler, I tell ye ! There's a hundred and 
fifty weight of honey in it, if there's a pound." 

The young traveller waited no second invitation. His light 
knapsack was but small incumbrance, and he took upon himself 
the weight of several troughs, that seemed too heavy for the 
weaker members of the expedition. They walked on at a rapid 
and steady pace for a good half hour, over paths which were none 
of the smoothest, and only here and there lighted by the moon- 
beams. The mother and children were but ill fitted for the 
exertion, but Aladdin, on his midnight way to the wondrous 
vault of treasure, would as soon have thought of complaining of 
fatigue. 

Who then shall describe the astonishment, the almost breathless 
rage of Silas Ashburn, — ^the bitter disappointment of the rest, — 
when they found, instead of the bee-tree, a great gap in the dense 
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forest, and the bright moon shining on the shattered fragments of 
the immense oak that had contained their prize? The poor 
children, fainting with toil now that the stimulus was gone, threw 
themselves on the ground ; and Mrs. Ashbum, seating her wasted 
form on a huge branch, burst into tears. 

" It's all one !" exclaimed Ashbum, when at length he could 
find words; " it's all alike ! this is just my luck ! It ain't none 
of my neighbours, work, though ! They know better than to be 
so mean ! It's the rich !' Them that begrudges the poor man the 
breath of life !" And he cursed bitterly and with clenched teeth, 
whoever had robbed him of his right. 

" Don't cry, Betsey," he continued ; " let's go home. I'll find 
out who has done this, and I'll let 'em know there's law for the 
poor man as well as the rich. Come along, young 'uns, and stop 
your blubberin', and let them splinters alone !" The poor little 
things were trying to gather up some of the fragments to which 
the honey still adhered, but their father was too angry to be kind. 

" Was the tree on your own land ?" now inquired the young 
stranger, who had stood by in sympathizing silence during this 
scene. 

" No ! but that don't make any difference. The man that 
found it first, and marked it, had a right to it afore the President 
of the United States, and that I'll let 'em know, if it costs me my 
farm. It's on old Keene's land, and I shouldn't wonder if the 
old miser had done it himself, — but I'll let him know what's the 
law in Michigan .'" 

" Mr. Keene a miser !" exclaimed the young stranger, rather 
hastily. 

" Why, what do you know about him ?" 

" O ! nothing ! — that is, nothing very particular — but I have 
heard him well spoken of. What I was going to say was, that I 
fear you will not find the law able to do any thing for you. If 
the tree was on another person's property — 
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" Property ! that's just so much as you know about it !" replied 
Ashbum, angrily. " I tell ye I know the law well enough, and 
I know the honey was mine — and old Keene shall know it too, if 
he's the man that stole it." 

The stranger politely forbore further reply, and the whole 
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party walked on in ^ad silence till they reached the village road, 
when the young stranger left them with a kindly " good night !" 

^t was soon after an early breakfast on the morning which 
succeeded poor Ashburn's disappointment, that Mr. Eeene, at- 
tended by his lovely orphan niece, Clarissa Bensley, was engaged 
in his little court-yard, tending with paternal care the brilliant 
array of autumnal flowers which graced its narrow limits. Beds 
in size and shape nearly resembling patty-pans, were filled to 
overflowing with dahlias, china-asters and marigolds, while the 
walks which surrounded them, daily "swept with a woman's 
neatness," set oft* to the best advantage these resplendent children 
of Flora. A vine-hung porch, that opened upon the miniature 
Paradise, was lined with bird-cages of all sizes, and on a yard- 
square grass-plot stood the tin cage of a squirrel, almost too fat to 
be lively. 

Mr. Keene was childless, and consoled himself as childless 
people are apt to do if they are wise, by taking into favour, in 
addition to his destitute niece, as many troublesome pets as he 
could procure. His wife, less philosophical, expended her super- 
fluous energies upon a multiplication of household cares which 
her ^ingenuity alone could have devised within a domain like a 
nut-shell. Such rubbing and polishing — such arranging and re- 
arranging of useless nick-nacks, had never yet been known in 
these utilitarian regions. And, what seemed amusing enough, 
Mrs. Keene, whose time passed in laborious nothings, often re- 
proved her lawful lord very sharply for wasting his precious 
hours upon birds and flowers, squirrels and guinea-pigs, to say 
nothing of the turkeys and the magnificent peacock, which 
screamed at least half of every night, so that his master was fain 
to lopk him up in an outhouse, for fear the neighbours should kill 
him in revenge for the murder of their sleep. These forms of 
solace Mrs. Keene often condemned as " really ridic'lous," yet 
she cleaned the bird-cages with indefatigable punctuality, and 
seemed never happier than when polishing with anxious care the 
bars of the squirrel's tread- mill. But there was one never-dying 
subject of debate between this worthy couple, — the company and 
services of the fair Clarissa, who was equally the darling of both. 
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and superlatively liseful in every department which claimed the 
attention of either. How the - maiden, light-footed as she was, 
ever contrived to satisfy both uncle and aunt, seemed really mys- 
terious. It was, " Mr. Keene, don't keep Clary wasting her time 
there when I've so much to do !"— or, on the other hand, " My 
dear ! do send Clary out to help me a little ! I'm sure she's been 
stewing there long enough !" And Clary, though she could not 
perhaps be in two places at once, certainly accomplished as much 
as if she could. 

On the morning of which we speak, the young lady, having 
risen very early, and brushed and polished to her aunt's content, 
was now busily engaged in performing the various behests of her 
uncle, a service much more to her taste. She was as completely 
at home among birds and flowers as a poet or a Peri ; and not 
Ariel himself, (of whom I dare say she had never heard,) accom- 
plished with more grace his gentle spiriting. After all was 
" perform'd to point," — when no dahlia remained unsupported, — 
no cluster of many-hued asters without its neat hoop, — when no 
intrusive weed could be discerned, even through Mr. Keene's 
spectacles, — Clarissa took the opportunity to ask if she might take 
the pony for a ride. 

" To see those poor Ashburns, uncle." 

" They're a lazy, impudent set, Clary." 

" But they are all sick, uncle ; almost every one of the family 
down with ague. Do let me go and carry them something. I 
hear they are completely destitute of comforts." 

" And so they ought to be, my dear," said Mr. Keene, who 
could not forget what he considered Ashburn's impertinence. 

But his habitual kindness prevailed, and he concluded his re- 
monstrance (afler giving voice to some few remarks which would 
not have gratified the Ashburns particularly,) by saddling the 
pony himself, arranging Clarissa's riding-dress with all the assi- 
duity of a gallant cavalier, and giving into her hand, with her neat 
silver-mounted whip, a little basket, well crammed by his wife's 
kind care with delicacies for the invalids. No wonder that he 
looked after her with pride as she rode off! There are few pret* 
tier girls than the bright-eyed Clarissa. 
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When the pony reached the log-causeway, — just where the 
thick copse of witch-hazel skirts Mr. Ashburn's moist domain, — 
some unexpected occurrence is said to have startled, not the sober 
pony, but his very sensitive rider ; and it has been asserted that 
the pony stirred not from the said hazel screen for a longer time 
than it would take to count a hundred, very deliberately. What 
faith is to be attached to this rumour, the historian ventures not 
to determine. It may be relied on as a fact, however, that a 
strong arm led the pony over the slippery corduroy, but no fur- 
ther ; for Clarissa Bensley cantered alone up the green slope 
which leads to Mr. Ashburn's door. 

" How are you this morning, Mrs. Ashbum ?" asked the young 
visitant as she entered the wretched den, her little basket on her arm, 
her sweet face all flushed, and her eyes more than half-suffused 
with tears, — ^the effect of the keen morning wind, we suppose. 

" Law sakes alive !" was the reply, " I ain't no how. I'm 
clear tuckered out with these young 'uns. They've had the agur 
already this morning, and they're as cross as bear-cubs." 

" Ma !" screamed one, as if in confirmation of the maternal 
remark, " I want some tea !" 

" Tea ! I ha'n't got no tea, and you know that well enough !" 

" Well, give me a piece o' sweetcake then, and a pickle." 

" The sweetcake was gone long ago, and I ha'n't nothing to 
make more — so shut your head !" And as Clarissa whispered 
to the poor pallid child that she would bring him some if he would 
be a good boy and not tease his mother, Mrs. Ashbum produced, 
from a barrel of similar delicacies, a yellow cucumber, some- 
thing less than a foot long, "pickled" in whiskey and water — 
and this the child began devouring eagerly. 

Miss Bensley now set out upon the table the varied contents of 
her basket. " This honey," she said, showing some as limpid as 
water, " was found a day or two ago in uncle's woods — wild honey 
—isn't it beautiful ?" 

Mrs. Ashbum fixed her eyes on it without speaking, but her 
husband, who just then came in, did not command himself so far. 
" Where did you say you got that honey ?" he asked. 
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" In our woods," repeated Clarissa ; " I never saw such quan- 
tities ,* and a good deal of it as clear and beautiful as this." 

" I thought as much !" said Ashburn angrily ; " and now, 
Clary Bensley," he added, " you'll just take that cursed honey 
back to your uncle, and tell him to keep it, and eat it, and I hope 
it will choke him ! s^nd if I live, I'll make him rue the day he 
ever touched it." 

Miss Bensley gazed on him, lost in astonishment. She could 
think of nothing but that he must have gone suddenly mad, and 
this idea made her instinctively hasten her steps toward the pony. 

" Well ! if you won't take it, I'll send it after ye !" cried Ash- 
burn, who had lashed himself into a rage ; and he hurled the 
little jar, with all the force of his powerful arm, far down the path 
by which Clarissa was about to depart, while his poor wife tried 
to restrain him with a piteous " Oh, father! don't ! don't !" 

Then, recollecting himself a little, — for he is far from being 
habitually brutal, — he made an awkward apology to the fright- 
ened girl. 

" I ha'n't nothing agin you, Miss Bensley ; you've always been 
kind to me and mine ; but that old devil of an uncle of yours, 
that can't bear to let a poor man live, — I'll larn him who he's got 
to deal with ! Tell him to look out, for he'll have reason !" 

He held the pony while Clarissa mounted, as if to atone for his 
rudeness to herself; but he ceased not to repeat his denunciations 
against Mr. Keene as long as she was within hearing. As she 
paced over the logs, Ashburn, his rage much cooled by this ebul- 
lition, stood looking after her. 

" I swan !" he exclaimed ; " if there ain't that very feller that 
went with us to the bee-tree, leading Clary Bensley's horse over 
the cross-way !" 

Clarissa felt obliged to repeat to her uncle the rude threats 
which had so much terrified her ; and it needed but this to con- 
firm Mr. Keene's suspicious dislike of Ashburn, whom he had 
already learned to regard as one of the worst specimens of west- 
em character that had yet crossed his path. He had often felt 
the vexations of his new position to be almost intolerable, and was 
disposed to imagine himself the predestined victim of all the ill- 
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will and all the impositions of the neighbourhood. It unfortu- 
nately happened, about this particular time, that he htfd been 
more than usually visited with disasters which are too common 
in a new country to be much regarded by those who know what 
thev mean. His fences had been thrown down, his corn-field 
robbed, and even the lodging-place of the peacock forcibly at- 
tempted. But from the moment he discovered that Ashburn had 
a grudge against him, he thought neither of unruly oxen, mis- 
chievous boys, nor exasperated neighbours, but concluded that the 
one unlucky house in the swamp was the ever- welling fountain 
of all this bitterness. He had not yet been long enough among 
us to discern how much our " bark is waur than our bite." 

And, more unfortunate still, from the date of this unlucky 
morning call, (I have long considered morning calls particularly 
unlucky), the fair Clarissa seemed to have lost all her sprightli- 
ness. She shunned her usual haunts, or if she took a walk, or a 
short ride, she was sure to return sadder than she went. Her 
uncle noted the change immediately, but forbore to question her, 
though he pointed out the symptoms to his more obtuse lady, with 
a request that she would " find out what Clary wanted." In the 
performance of this delicate duty, Mrs. Keene fortunately limited 
herself to the subjects of health and new clothes, — so that Clarissa, 
though at first a little fluttered, answered very satisfactorily with- 
out stretching her conscience. 

" Perhaps it's young company, my dear," continued the good 
woman ; " to be sure there's not much of that as yet ; but you 

never seemed to care for it when we lived at L . You used 

to sit as contented over your work or your book, in the long even- 
ings, with nobody but your uncle and me, and Charles Darwin, 
— why can't you now ?" 

" So I can, dear aunt," said Clarissa ; and she spoke the truth 
so warmly that her aunt was quite satisfied. 

It was on a very raw and gusty evening, not long after the 
occurrences we have noted, that Mr. Keene, with his handker- 
chief carefully wrapped round his chin, sallied forth after dark, 
on en expedition to the post-office. He was thinking how vexa- 
tions it Was — ^how like every thing else in this disorganized, or 
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rather unorganized new country, that the weekly mail should not . 
be obliged to arrive at regular hours, and those early enough to 
allow of one's getting one's letters before dark. As he proceeded 
he became aware of the approach of two persons, and though it 
was too dark to distinguish faces, he heard distinctly the dreaded 
tones of Silas Ash bum. 

" No ! I found you were right enough there ! I couldn't get 
at him that way ; but I'll pay him for it yet !" 

He lost the reply of the other party in this, iniquitous scheme, 
in the rushing of the wild wind which hurried him on his course ; 
but he had heard enough ! He made out to reach the office, and 
receiving his paper, and hastening desperately homeward, had 
scarcely spirits even to read the price-current, (though he did 
mechanically glance at that corner of the " Trumpet of Com- 
merce,") before he retired to bed in meditative sadness ; feeling 
quite unable to await the striking of nine on the kitchen clock, 
which, in all ordinary circumstances, " toll'd the hour for re- 
tiring." 

It is really surprising the propensity which young people have 
for sitting up late ! Here was Clarissa Bensley, who was so busy 
all day that one would have thought she might be glad to retire 
with the chickens, — here she was, sitting in her aunt's great 
rocking-chair by the remains of the kitchen fire, at almost ten 
o'clock at night ! And such a night too ! The very roaring of 
the wind was enough to have affrighted a stouter heart than hers, 
yet she scarcely seemed even to hear it ! And how lonely she 
must have been ! Mr. and Mrs. Keene had been gone an hour, 
and in all the range of bird-cages that lined the room, not a feath- 
er was stirring, unless it might have been the green eyebrow of 
an old parrot, who was slily watching the fireside with one optic, 
while the other pretended to be fast asleep. And what was old 
Poll watching ? We shall be obliged to tell tales. 

There was another chair besides the great rocking-chair, — a 
high- backed chair of the olden time ; and this second chair was 
drawn up quite near the first, and on the back of the tall antiqui- 
ty leaned a young gentleman. This must account for Clary's 

7 
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not being terrified, and for the shrewd old parrot'^ staring so 
knowingly. • 

" I will wait no longer," said the stranger, in a low, but very 
decided tone ; (and as he speaks, we recognise the voice of the 
young hunter.) " You are too timid, Clarissa, and you don't do 
your uncle justice.. To be sure he was most unreasonably angry 
when we parted, and I am ashamed to think that I was angry 
too. To-morrow I will see him and tell him so ; and I shall tell 
him too, little trembler, that I have you on my dde ; and we shall 
see if together we cannot persuade him to forget and forgive." 

This, and much more that we shall not betray, was said by the 
tall young gentleman, who, now that his cap was off, showed 
brow and eyes such as are apt to go a good way in convincing 
young ladies; while Miss Bensley seemed partly to acquiesce, 
and partly to cling to her previous fears of her uncle's resent- 
ment against his former protege, which, first excited by some 
trifling offence, had been rendered serious by the pride of the 
young man and the pepperiness of the old one. 

When the moment came which Clarissa insisted should be the 
very last of the stranger's stay,*some difficulty occurred in un- 
bolting the kitchen door, and Miss Bensley proceeded with her 
guest through an open passage-way to the front part of the 
house, when she undid the front door, and dismissed him with a 
strict charge to tie up the gate just as he found it, lest some un- 
lucky chance should realize Mr. Eeene's fears of nocturnal in- 
vasion. And we must leave our perplexed heroine standing, in 
meditative mood, candle in hand, in the very centre of the little 
parlour, which served both for entrance-hall and salon. 

We have seen that Mr. Keene's nerves had received a terrible 
shock on this fated evening, and it is certain that for a man of 
sober imagination, his dreams were terrific. He saw Ashbum, cov- 
ered from crown to sole with a buzzing shroud of bees, trampling 
on his fiower-beds, tearing up his honey-suckles root and branch, 
and letting his canaries and Java sparrows out of their cages ; 
and, as his eyes recoiled from this horrible scene, they encoun- 
tered the shambling form of Joe, who, besides aiding and abet- 
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ting in these enormities, was making awful strides, axe in hand, 
toward the sanctuary of the pea-fowls. 

He awoke with a cry of horror, and found his bed-room full of 
smoke. Starting up in agonized alarm, he awoke Mrs. Eeene, 
and half-dressed, by the red light which glimmered around them, 
they rushed together to Clarissa's chamber. It was empty. To 
find the stairs was the next thought, but at the very top they met 
the dreaded bee-finder armed with a prodigious club 1 

" Oh mercy ! don't murder us !" shrieked Mrs. Keene, falling 
on her knees; while her husband, whose capsicum was com- 
pletely roused, began pummelling Ashbum as high as he could 
reach, bestowing on him at the same time, in no very choice 
terms, his candid opinion as to the propriety of setting people's 
houses on fire, by way of revenge. 

" Why, you're both as crazy as lowis !" was Mr. Ashbum's 
polite exclamation, as he held off Mr. Keene at arm's length. " I 
was comin' up o' purpose to tell you that you needn't be fright- 
ened. It's only the ruffo' the shanty there, — ^the kitchen, as you 
call it." 

" And what have you done with Clarissa ?" — ^* Ay ! where's 
my niece ?" cried the distracted pair. 

" Where is she ? why, down stairs to be sure, takin' care o* 
the traps they throw'd out o' the shanty. I was out a 'coon-himt- 
ing, and see the light, but I was so far off that they'd got it pretty 
well down before I got here. That 'ere young spark o' Clary's 
worked like a beaver, I tell ye !" 

It must not be supposed that one half of Ashbum's hasty ex- 
planation " penetrated the interior" of his hearers' heads. They 
took in the idea of Clary's safety, but as fbor the rest, they con- 
cluded it only an effort to mystify them as to the real cause of 
the disaster. 

" You Aeed not attempt," solemnly began Mr. Keene, " you 
need not think to make me believe, that you are not the man that 
set my house on fire. I Jtnow your revengeful temper ; I have 
heard c^ your threats, and you shall answer for all, sir ! before 
you're a day older !" 

Ashbum seemed struck dumb, between his iAVoluntaryxespeot 
for Mr. Keene's age and character, and the contemptuous anger 
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with which his accusations filled him. " Well ! I swan !" said 
he afler a pause ; " but here comes Clary ; she^s got common 
sense ; ask her how the fire happened.'' 

'< It's all over now, uncle," she exclaimed, almost breathless ; 
<' it has not done so very much damage." 

" Damage !" said Mrs. Keene, dolefully ; " we shall never get 
things clean agaui while the world stands !" 

" And where are my birds ?" inquired the old gentleman. 

" All safe — quite safe ; we moved them into the parlour." 

" We ! who, pray ?" 

" Oh ! the neighbours came, you know, uncle ; and — Mr. 
Ashbum — " 

" Give the devil his due," interposed Ashbum ; " you know 
very well that the whole concern would have gone if it hadn't 
been for that young feller." 

" What young fellow 1 where ?" 

"Why here," said Silas, pulling forward our young stranger ; 
" this here chap." 

" Young man," began Mr. Eeene, — but at the moment, up 
came somebody with a light, and while Clarissa retreated behind 
Mr. Ashbum, the stranger was recognised by her aunt and uncle 
as Charles Darwin. 

" Charles ! what on earth brought you here ?" 

« Ask aary," said Ashbum, with grim jocoseness. 

Mr. Eeene turned mechanically to obey, but Clarissa had dis- 
appeared. 

" Well! I guess I can tell you something about it, if nobody 
else won't," said Ashbum ; " I'm something of a Yankee, and 
it's my notion that there was some sparkin' a goin' on in your 
kitchen, and that somehow or other the young folks managed to 
set it a-fire." 

The old hlks looked more puzzled than ever. " Do speak, 
Charles," said Mr. Keene ; " what does it all mean ? Did you 
.set my house on fire ?" «. 

" I'm afraid I must have had some hand in it, sir," said 
Charles, whose self-possession seemed quite to have deserted him. 

" You !" exclaimed Mr. K^ene ; " and I've been laying it to 
this man !" 
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" Yes ! you know'd I owed you a spite, on account o' that 
plaguy bee-tree," said Ashburn ; '' a guilty conscience needs no 
accuser. But you was much mistaken if you thought I was sich 
a bloody-minded villain as to burn your gimcrackery for that ! 
If I could have paid you for it, fair and even, Pd ha' done it with 
all my heart and soul. But I don't set men's houses a-fire when 
I get mad at 'em." 

" But you threatened vengeance," said Mr. Keene. 

'^ So I did, but that was when I expected to get it by law, 
though ; and this here young man knows that, if he'd only 
speak." 

Thus adjured, Charles did speak, and so much to the purpose 
that it did not take many minutes to convince Mr. Keene that 
Ashburn 's evil-mindedness was bounded by the limits of the law, 
that precious privilege of the Wolverine. But there was still the 
mystery of Charles's apparition, and in order to its full unravel- 
ment, the blushing Clarissa had to be enticed from her hiding- 
place, and brought to confession. And then it was made clear 
that she, with all her innocent looks, was the moving cause of 
the mighty mischief. She it was who encouraged Charles to be- 
lieve that her uncle's anger would not last for ever ; and this had 
led Charles to venture into the neighbourhood ; and it was while 
consulting together, (on this particular point, of course,) that 
they managed to set the kitchen curtain on fire, and then — ^the 
reader knows the rest. 

These things occupied some time in explaining, — but they 
were at length, by the aid of words and more eloquent blushes, 
made so clear, that Mr. Keene concluded, not only to new roof 
the kitchen, but to add a very pretty wing to one side of the house. 
And at the present time, the steps of Charles Darwin, when he 
returns from a surveying tour, seek the little gate as naturally as. 
if he had never lived any where else. And the sweet face of 
Clarissa is always there, ready to welcome him, though she stijl 
fmds plenty of time to keep in order the complicafed affairs of 
both uncle and aunt. 

And how goes life with our friends the Ashbums ? Mr. Keene 
has done his very best to atone for his injurious estimate of Wol- 
verine honour, by giving constant employment to Ashburn and his 
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mma, and owning himself always the obliged party, without which 
ooncession all he could do would avail nothing. And Mrs. Eeene 
and Clarissa have been unwearied in their kind attentions to the 
&inily, supplying them with so many comforts that most of them 
have got rid of the ague, in spite of themselves. The house has 
assumed so cheerful an appearance that I could scarcely recog- 
nise it for the same squalid den it had oflen made my heart ache 
to look upon. As I was returning from my last visit there, I en- 
countered Mr. Ashburn, and remarked to him how very comfort- 
able they seemed. 

" Yes," he replied ; " I've had pretty good luck lately ; but 
I'm a goin' to pull up stakes and move to Wisconsin. I think I 
can do better, further West." 
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Those who never work — those who number among their most 
precious privileges a complete exemption from not only the spur 
of necessity, but the pressure of duty — must find it hard to be- 
lieve that there are people in the world whose destiny it seems to 
be to work all the time. Yet no — these are the very beings who 
think Grod has so ordered the lot of a portion of his children, in 
contrast to the all-embracing beneficence of his providence in 
other respects. These might be called the butterflies of the earth, 
if the butterfly was not an established emblem of sotd. Their 
self-complacency is much soothed by the conviction that they are 
of " the porcelain clay of human kind," and they are thankful — 
or rather, glad — ^that there is a coarser race, to whom hard work 
and hard fare are well suited. 

The fate of these two divisions of mankind is, afler all, much 
more justly balanced than either portion is apt to imagine. There 
is a universal necessity for labour, and those who obstinately 
close their understandings against this fact, whether rich or poor, 
inevitably join the class of sufferers sooner or later. There is 
nothing in which what we cMfate is more impartial. The poor 
are admonished by destitution, and the rich by ill health — ^the ' 
mere idler by ennui, and the scheming sharper by disappointment 
and disgrace. Yet this same universal necessity is not more evi- 
dent than is the undying eflJ)rt to elude it. After centuries of 
warning, the struggle still continues ; its energy sustained some- 
times by pride, sometimes by a downright love of ease, so blind 
that it looks no farther than the present moment. Thus much of 
the outer and obvious world — a theatre whose actors, from being, 
or supposing themselves to be, " th' observed of all observers," 
have fallen into many unnatural, views and artificial habits of 
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life, all tending to the one darling end of drawing a broad line of 
distinction between themselves and the " common" and the " vul- 
gar." 

In these western wilds, where nature, scarce redeemed from 
primeval barbarism, seems to demand, with an especial earnest- 
ness, the best aid of her denizens, and where she pays with gold 
every drop that falls on her bosom from the brow of labour, there 
may be danger sometimes, methinks, danger of falling into an^L 
error of an opposite character. There is so much work to b^^ 
done, and so few people to do it, that the idea of labour is apt to 
absorb the entire area of the mind, to the exclusion of some other 
ideas not only useful but pleasant withal, and humanizing, and 
softening, and calculated to cherish the higher attributes of our 
nature. So far is this carried that idleness is emphatically the 
vice for which public opinion reserves its severest frown, and in 
whose behalf no voice ventures an apologetic word. If a man 
drink, he may reform ; even if he should steal, we permit him to 
rebuild his character upon repentance ; but if he be lazy, we 
have neither hope nor charity. 

Still, even among us, there are those to whose imagination the 
dolcefar nknte is irresistible ; and it must be confessed that they 
form a class which is not likely to raise the reputation of the 
followers of pleasure. They have one thuig in common with 
the fashionables of the earth— a determination to eschew every 
conceivable form of labour; but, however dignified this trait 
may appear when set off by an imposing hauteur and an elegant 
costume, it makes but a sorry figure in the woods, where the pre- 
vailing tone is far different. Yet these kindred souls are as in- 
corrigible as their betters ; and, like them, will often perform as 
much labour, and exert as much ingenuity in avoiding work, as 
would, if differently directed, suffice to place them in an inde- 
pendent and honourable position. 

It must be owned that this land of hard work presents a thou- 
sand temptations to idleness. Not to mention the sacrifice with 
which we begin — the giving up of all that gave life a rosy or a 
golden tint in the older world — there may be other excuses for a 
longing after amusement, in minds of a certain class. There 
is an aspect of severe efl©rt — of closeness — of grinding care in 
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the general constitution of society ; the natural consequence of 
the fact that poverty, or at least narrow circumstances at home, 
was the impetus that drove nine-tenths of the population west- 
ward ; and this aspect being in striking opposition to the free, 
glowing, and abundant one which characterizes unworn nature 
in this scarce-trodden region, suggests and connects with labour a 
certain idea of slavery — of confinement; and creates a pro- 
portionate desire for all the liberty that so narrow a fate will per- 
mit. He who possesses abundant leisure for amusment, will per- 
haps be heard to complain that it is hard to find ; but he who is 
every hour spurred on by necessity to the most toilsome employ- 
ments, cannot but snatch with delight every available form of 
recreation ; and will be apt to devote to the coveted indulgence 
hours which must be dearly purchased by the sufferings of the 
future. Let us judge him with a charity which we may hardly 
be disposed to exercise towards his prototype in high places. 

So unpopular, as we have said, so contrary to the prevailing 
spirit, is this desire for amusement, that those among us who are 
so unfortunate as to be bom with something of a poetical tempera- 
ment — which delights in quiet musings, long rambles in the 
woods, and other forms of idleness — ^generally disguise to them- 
selves and try to disguise to others the true nature of this propen- 
sity, by contriving many new and ingenious ways of earning 
money, all agreeing in one point — a determined avoidance of 
every thing that is usually called work. 

In the early spring time, while a thin covering of very fragile 
ice still encrusts the marshes, there may be seen around their 
borders a tangled fringe of seemingly bare bushes. On nearer 
approach these bushes are found stripped indeed as to their upper 
branches, but garnished at the water's edge with berries of the 
brightest coral, each shrined separately in a little ring of crystal. 
These are the most delicate and highly prized cranberries ; mel- 
lowed, not wilted, by the severest frosts, and now peeping through 
their icy veil, and glowing in the first warm rays of approaching 
spring. 

These are an irresistible temptation to our fashionable of the 
woods. Armed in boots, not seven-leagued, but thick as the sev- 
en-fold shield of Ajax, he plunges into the crackling pool ; and 
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there, as long as a berry is to be found, he stands or wades ; 
snatching, perhaps, a shilling's worth of cranberries, and a six 
months' rheumatism. No matter ; this is not work. 

You may see him next, if you are an early riser, setting off, at 
peep of dawn, on a fishing expedition. He winds through the 
dreary woods, yawning portentously, and stretching as if he were 
emulous of the height of the hickory trees. Dexterously sway- 
ing his long rod, he follows the little stream till it is lost in the 
bosom of the woodland lake ; if unsuccessful from the bank, he 
seeks the frail skiif, which is the common property of laborious 
idlers like himself, and, pushing oif shore, sits dreaming under 
the sun's wilting beams, until he has secured a supply for the 
day. Home again — an irregular meal at any time of day — and 
he goes to bed with the ague \ but he murmurs not, for fishing is 
not work. 

Here is a strawberry field — well may it claim the name ! It 
is a wide fallow which has been ploughed late in the last autumn, 
and is now lying in ridges to court the fertilizing sunbeams. It 
is already clothed, though scantily, with a luxuriant growth of 
fresh verdure, and among, and through, and over all, glows the 
rich crimson of the field strawberry — the ruby-crowned queen of 
all wild fruits. Here — and who can blame him ? — will our ex- 
quisite, with wife and children, if he be the fortunate proprietor 
of so many fingers, spend the long June day ; eating as many 
berries as possible, and amassing in leafy baskets the rich re- 
mainder, to be sold to the happy holders of splendid shillings, or 
to dry in the burning sun for next winter's " tea-saase." Plough- 
ing would be more profitable, certainly, but not half so pleasant, 
for ploughing is work. 

Then come the whortleberries; not the little, stunted, seedy 
things that grow on dry uplands and sandy commons ; but the 
produce of towering bushes in the plashy meadow; generous, 
pulpy berries, covered with a fine bloom ; the " blae-berry " of 
Scotland ; a delicious fruit, though of humble reputation, and, it 
must be confessed, somewhat enhanced in value by the scarcity 
of the more refined producti(»is of the garden. We scorn 
thee not, oh ! bloom-covered neighbour ! but gladly buy whole 
bushels of thy prolific family from the lounging Indian, or the 
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Still lazier white man. We must not condemn the gatherers of 
whortleberries, but it is a melancholy truth that they do not get 
rioh. 

Wild plums follow closely in the wake of whortleberries, and 
these are usually picked when they are so sour and bitter as to 
be totally uneatable ; because the rush for them is so great, 
among the class alluded to, that each thinks nobody else will wait 
for them to ripen ; and whoever succeeds in stripping all the trees 
in his neighbourhood, even though he can neither use nor sell a 
particle of his treasure, deems himself the fortunate man. This 
seems ridiculous, truly ; but is it not exactly the spirit of the 
miser ? What matters whether the thing be gold or green plums, 
if they are equally useless ? This blind haste to secure any 
thing bearing the form of fruit, is only an extreme exemplification 
of the desire to snatch a precarious subsistence from the lap of 
Nature, instead of paying the price which she ever demands for 
a due and full enjoyment of her bounties. 

Baiting for wild bees beguiles the busy shunner of work into 
many a wearisome tramp, many a night-watch, and many a lost 
day. This is a most fascinating chase, and sometimes excites the 
very spirit of gambling. The stake seems so small in compari- 
son with ^the possible prize — and gamblers and honey-seekers 
think all possible things probable — ^that some, who are scarcely 
ever tempted from regular business by any other disguise of idle- 
ness, cannot withstand a bee-hunt. A man whose arms and axe 
are all-sufficient to insure a comfortable livelihood for himself and 
his family, is chopping, perhaps, in a thick wood, where the voices 
of the locust, the cricket, the grasshopper, and the wild bee, with 
their kindred, are the only sounds that reach his ear from sunrise 
till sunset. He feels lonely and listless ; and as noon draws on, 
he ceases from his hot toil, and, seating himself on the tree which 
has just fallen beneath his axe, he takes out his lunch of bread 
and butter, and, musing as he eats, thinks how hard his life is, 
and how much better it must be to have bread and butter without 
working for it. His eye wanders through the thick forest, and 
fi)llows, with a feeling of envy, the winged inhabitants of the 
trees *and flowers, till at length he notes among the singing throi^ 
some half dozen of bees. 
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The lunch is soon despatched ; a honey tree must be near; and 
the chopper spends the remainder of the daylight in endeavouring 
to discover it. But the cunning insects scent the human robber, 
and will not approach their home until nightfall. So our weary 
wight plods homeward laying plans for their destruction. 

The next morning's sun, as he peeps above the horizon, finds 
the bee-hunter burning honey-comb and old honey near the scene 
of yesterday's inkling. Stealthily does he watch his line of bait, 
and cautiously does he wait until the first glutton that finds him- 
self sated with the luscious feast sets off in a " bee-line" — " like 
arrow darting from the bow" — blind betrayer of his home, like 
the human inebriate. This is enough. The spoiler asks no 
more ; and the first moonlight night sees the rich hoard transferred 
to his cottage ; where it sometimes serves, almost unaided, as 
food for the whole family, until the last drop is consumed. One 
hundred and fifty pounds of honey are sometimes found in a single 
tree, and it must be owned the temptation is great; but the luxury 
is generally dearly purchased, if the whole cost and consequences 
be counted. To be content with what supplies the wants of the 
body hr the present moment, is, afler all, the characteristic rather 
of the brute than of the man ; and a family accustomed to this 
view of life will grow more and more idle and thriftless, until 
poverty and filth and even beggary lose all their terrors. It is 
almost proverbial among farmers that bee-hunters are always 
behindhand. 

Wild grapes must be lefl until afler the hard frosts have mel- 
lowed their pulp ; and the gathering of them is not a work of 
much cost of time or labour, since the whole vine is taken down 
at once, and rifled in a few moments ; its bounteous clusters being 
reserved for the ignoble death of a protracted withering, as they 
hang on strings from the smoky raflers of the log-house. 

Hazel-nuts are not very abundant, and they must therefore — 
so think our wiseacres — ^be pulled before they are fit for any thing, 
lest somebody else should have the benefit of them. So we seldom 
see a full ripe hazel-nut. I have had desperate thoughts of trans- 
planting a hazel-bush or two ; but I am assured it would only be 
buying Punchinello. Its powers are gone when it leaves its 
proper pl^ce. 
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Hickory-nuts afibrd a most encouraging resource. They are 
so plentiful in some seasons that one might almost live on them ; 
and then the gathering of them is such famous pastime ! An oc- 
casional risk of life and limb to be sure^ but no tcork ! 

Hunting the deer, in forests which seem to have been planted 
to shelter him, and in which he is seldom far to seek, is a sort of 
middle term — a something between play and work — which is not 
very severely censured even by our utilitarians. Venison is not 
" meat," to be sure, in our parlance ; for we reserve that term 
for pork, par excellence ; but venison has some solid value, and 
may be salted and smoked, which seems to place it among the 
articles of household thrift. But our better farmers, though they 
may see deer-tracks in every direction round the scene of their 
daily rail-splitting, seldom hunt, unless in some degree debilitated 
by sickness, or from some other cause incapacitated for their 
usual daily course of downright, regular industry. " It is cheaper 
to buy venison of the Indians," say they ; and now that the 
Indians are all gone, there are white Indians enough — white skins 
with Indian tastes and habits under them — ^to make hunting a 
business of questionable respectability. Ere long it will be left 
in the hands of such, with an occasional exception in favour of 
city gentlemen who wander into the wilds with the hope of rebra- 
cing enervated frames by some form of exercise which is not 
iffork. 
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CHANCES AND CHANGES; 

OR, A CLERICAL WOOING. 



This disquisition upon some of the different phases of that sweet 
sin — ^idleness, has no particular reference to the little story that 
follows, except so far as it was suggested by the subduing influ- 
ences of the delicious season at which the incidents here related 
are supposed to have occurred. It must be a dry and impracti- 
cable mind, indeed, that is not filled to overflowing with the beau- 
ty of our Indian summer ; when every winding valley, every 
softly swelling upland, in the picturesque " openings," is clothed 
in such colours as no mortal pencil can imitate, blended together 
with such magical effect, that it is as if the most magnificent of 
all sunsets had fallen suddenly from heaven to earth, and lay, 
unchanged, on forest, hill, and river. Not a tree, froj;n the al- 
most black green of tamarack and hemlock, to the pale willow 
and the flaunting scarlet maple, the crimson-brown oak and the 
golden beech — not a shrub, however insignificant its name or 
homely its form — but contributes t# the general splendour. 
Frequent showers, soft and silent as the very mist, cover the 
leaves with dewy moisture ; and upon this glittering veil shines 
out the tempered autumn sun, calling forth at once glowing hues 
and nutty odours, which had been lost in a drier and less change- 
ful atmosphere. Low in the bosom of almost every valley lies 
either a little lake ready to mirror back the wondrous pageant, 
or a bright winding stream, seldom musical here where scarce a 
stone of any size is to be found, but always crystal clear, and 
watched over by bending, willows, or parting to give place to tiny 
islands loaded with evergreens. The sharp crack of the rifle or 
fowling-piece seems like sacrilege in such scenes ; yet the multi- 
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tude of wild, shy, glancing creatures, that venture forth to enjoy 
the balmy air and regale themselves upon the abundance of na- 
ture at this season, tempts into the woods so many of those to 
whom the idea of game is irresistible, that we must take the 
sportsman with his fine dogs, his glittering gun and his gay hunt- 
ing gear, as part of the picture, if we would have it true to the 
life ; and we cannot deny that he makes a picturesque adjunct, 
though we hate the " barbarous art" that brings him to these 
sweet solitudes. 

But not alone on the wild wood and the silent lake does the In- 
dian summer shed its tender light, making beautiful what might 
else have seemed rough and common-place. The harvest has 
been nearly all gathered, and the ploughing for next year's crop 
has made some progress, as the deep rich brown of some fields 
and the plough itself slowly moving in others can tell us. See 
those unerring furrows, those ridges, sometimes curving a little 
round some lingering stump, but always parallel, be the area 
ever so extensive. Or look yonder, beyond the line of crimson 
and brown shrubs that line the rough fence, at the sower, pacing 
the wide field with the measured tread of the soldier, that each 
spot may get its due proportion of the golden treasure ; and 
keeping exact time with foot and hand, his own thoughts furnish- 
ing his only music. No hireling or giddy youth is entrusted with 
this nice operation. The foundation for next year's riches is laid 
by the master himself; but you may perhaps see the harrow 
which follows his footsteps attended only by one of the younglings 
of the house, whose little hands wield the slender willow wand 
which urges on old Dobbin ; and whose shrill piping tones are a 
far off imitation of the gruffer shouting of the elder. The adjoin- 
mg field is like a fairy camp, with its ranges of tent-like stacks 
of corn, and a young maple left standing here and there as if on 
purpose to supply the flaring red banners necessary to the illusion. 
" Fallows gray"' are not wanting, to temper the general gorgeous- 
ness, nor parties of '< buskers" to give a human interest to the 
picture. Here and there a cluster of hay-stacks of all sizes, 
covered with roofs shaped like those of a Chinese pagoda, give 
quite an oriental touch ; while, close at hand, a Ipng shambling 
Yankee teamster, coaxing ftnd scolding his oxen in the most un- 
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couth of all possible voices, will recall the whereabout, with a 
shock, as it were ; reminding one that the prevailing human tone 
of the region is any thing but poetical. 

One very striking feature in our autumn scenery is one that 
was undreamed of in the days when people ventured to be poeti- 
cal upon rural themes. Cowper sings with homely truth — , 

Thump after thump resomids the constant ^t7, 
That seems to swmg micertam, and yet falls 
Full on the destin'd ear. Wide flies the chaff, 
The rustling straw sends up a frequent mist 
Of atoms sparkling in the noon-day beam 

But he would listen in vain for the flail at the West, at least du- 
ring the autumn. The threshing-machine has superseded all 
slower modes of extracting the grain from the ear ; and though a 
" machine" has a paltry sound, the operation of this mighty in- 
strument gives rise to scenes of the greatest animation and inter- 
est. Half a dozen horses and all the stout arms of the neigh- 
bourhood are kept busy by its requisitions. One of the more ac- 
tive youths climbs the tall stack to toss down the sheaves ; the 
next hand cuts the " binder," and passes the sheaf to the " feed- 
er," who throws it into the monster's mouth. Round goes the 
cylinder, at the rate of several hundred revolutions in a minute, 
and the sheaf comes from among the iron teeth completely crush- 
ed ; the grain, straw, and chaff" in one mass, but entirely detached 
from each other — ^the work of a whole day of old-fashioned thresh- 
ing being performed in a few minutes. Several persons are bu- 
sied in raking away the straw from the machine as rapidly as 
possible ; and shouts and laughter and darting movements testify 
to the excitement of the hour. A day with the machine is con- 
sidered one of the most laborious of the whole season ; yet it is 
a favourite time, for it requires a gathering, which is always the 
signal for hilarity in the country. 

So tremendous a power does not work without danger ; and, 
accordingly, the excitement of the occupation is heightened by 
the fear of broken arms, dislocated shoulders, torn hands, and the 
like — even death itself being no unusual attendant on the thresh- 
ing-machine. But no one ever hesitates to use it on this account * 
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since rail- road speed is as much the foible of the backwoodsman 
as of his civilized brother. No inconsiderable portion of the grain 
IS wasted by this tearing process ; and the straw, considered so 
important by the thorough farmer, is rendered nearly useless ; 
but the lack of barns in whiqh to store the grain for the slower 
process of threshing, and the desire to have a great job finished 
at once, reconciles the farmer to all this. The birds profit by it 
at least. 

The " making a business" of marriage, which forms the nu- 
cleus of the following story, is by no means peculiar to the new 
country, though it is certainly better suited to a half savage tone 
of manners, than to society which pretends to civilization. Strange 
to say, marriages contracted without any previous acquaintance 
between the parties, are almost confined to a class which, of all 
others, is bound to teach the sacredness of the tie. For such to 
treat marriage as a mere business contract, without the least 
reference to the undivided and exclusive affection which alone 
can make it holy and ennobling, is indeed a marvel ; and I trust 
that so coarse a form of utilitarianism may become less and less 
popular among us. If I appear to have done any thing in the 
following little sketch calculated to make the practice seem less 
revolting, let it be ascribed to the state of society in which the 
circumstances are supposed to have occurred. Among isolated 
and uneducated people, we may tolerate what should be held un- 
pardonable where greater advantages and greater pretensions en- 
title us to look for a higher degree of refinement. 

S 
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CHAPTER I. 

Let India boast her groves, nor envy we 
The weepmg amber and the bahny tree. 

These western colonies, gatherings as they are from the four 
corners of the earth, of people whose manners, habits, and ideas 
are various as their origin, present a thousand little oddities of 
custom and character, sometimes amusing and sometimes vexa- 
tious enough to the looker-on, whose own peculiarities afford in 
turn* their share of marvel and diversion. The Yankee smiles 
when the Scotsman asks for " a few o' they molasses" for his 
cake ; the Scot stares in his turn when the man of Connecticut 
calls that cake a " griddle" or a " slap-jack." The Englishman 
describes gravely a machine which is to be " perpelled by the 
hair ;" and the Maineman who indulges a joke at his expense 
will talk the next moment of his " ca-ow," which, with an inde- 
scribable twang, he will declare to be " the beatermost critter un- 
der the canopy." And in actions as well as words — in modes as 
well as manners — is this variety constantly presenting itself. 
We may see glimpses of half our United States within the com- 
pass of a school-district. We may travel without stirring from the 
cottage fireside, and, in one sense, (not the poet's,) 

" Run the great cycle, and be still at home." 

An odd affair which occurred last autumn within our bounds 
gave rise to these reflections, though perhaps the critical reader 
may decide that the association is not a very obvious one. A 
slencier thread serves sometimes to string female reveries, and it 
is doubtless best they should not aim too much at " consecution 
of discourse," lest they be accused of lecturing. I shall tell my 
little story " promiscuous like," claiming my feminine privilege. 

The occasion was a nutting-party — a regularly planned and 
numerously attended expedition in search of hickory-nuts ; a cold- 
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blooded conspiracy againsl the domestic comfort of the squirrels, 
whose despairing sighs probably swelled the soft southern breeze 
which we enjoyed so thoughtlessly. But this nutting is a won- 
drous pleasant kind of laboilous idleness. Leaving out of view 
the desirableness of the spoil — forgetting the talk-promoting influ- 
ence of a dish of well-cracked nuts placed on the little table before 
the fire at Christmas-tide, or in some bitter evening in February, 
when the snapping and cracking of the more distant articles of 
furniture tell of the struggle between the frosty influences without 
and the glowing warmth within, — the gathering is a toil to be 
coveted for its own sake. It is a mode of getting at the very es- 
sence and heart of a delicious autumn day, when the misty air 
glows with an indistinct diffusion of sunlight, so softened and so 
universal that we can scarce point out the spot whence . it ema- 
nates, and all the tints of earth are blended and neutralized into 
a perfect harmony with this enchanting atmosphere. Green is 
almost or quite gone ; scarlet has sobered into crimson, and that 
again into a golden brown. The leaves still hang in isolated 
clusters upon the oaks, dry, and rustling ever and anon with a 
melancholy, sighing music ; but the hickory trees stretch their 
long branches and lifl their lofly heads, denuded of every thing 
but their fragrant fruit, which, looked at from below, dwindles 
to the size of dots on the rich sky. 

This is the time, of all others, for long rambles ; and when 
October brings it round, we rtioralizers upon the thriftless and va- 
grant habits of certain of our neighbours, are disposed to be at 
least as idle as the idlest, and think no day better, or at least more 
delightfully spent, than that on which we repair to a strip of un- 
touched forest land a mile or two from our village, and there 
waste the short afternoon in such sport as fascinates the truant 
schoolboy, until the declining sun, and the chilly breeze of ap- 
proaching night, warn us off, tired trespassers upon nature's blest 
domain. Is it possible any body ever had the heart to whip a 
truant boy in such weather, when the forest was accessible ? 

Oh ! the pleasures of the cart ride, even with its unfailing ac- 
companiment of shrieks of pretty terror, as the patient oxen draw 
us up and down and sidling through hills on whose impracticable 
roughness no horses could be trusted ! Then comes the racing 
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search afler the oldest trees, which are always supposed to prom- 
ise the largest nuts, and then the scramble when some strong arm 
shakes down a rattling shower on the unequal floor formed around 
the foot of the tree by means of shawls and cloaks and buflalo- 
robes, spread on the ground lest the thick bed of leaves should hide 
the falling treasure. Many is the wild shout of youthful glee 
when some older or less accustomed face is unwarily turned up- 
ward hr a moment to ask another shower, and receives, perchance, 
a billeted bullet on the tip of its nose. And not a little consoling 
is required by the infant heroes upon whom the bounties of au- 
tumn descend too copiously, administering more and harder 
thumps than their green philosophy has yet been trained to en- 
dure. 

These frolics are not without their perils, howevei, and those 
more serious than a bruised nose or a thumped shoulder ; and 
the especial nut-gathering of which I began to tell, will, I am 
sure, be long remembered by all concerned^ though perhaps &r 
very various reasons. 



n. 

Ye list to the songs of the same forest bird, 
Your own merry music together Is heard : 
Nor can Echo, sweet sisters ! amid the rocks teQ 
Your voices apart in her moes^covercd cell. 

OiTK party was a large one, and as merry as it was large. 
Three great wagons, drawn by oxen, were our vehicles ; and 
into these were crammed as many giggling girls as possible, with 
a few older heads by way of ballast. Three stout farmers went 
idong, to shout at the teams, and to pilot us safely over hill and 
hollow — no sinecure, as I before hinted. These were to officiate 
also as shakers or pounders ; for, be it known, whenever the at- 
tendants on these occasions are too old or too lazy to climb, they 
make their services effectual by upheaving great stones, which 
^y throw against the tree with main force, producing concus- 
MOBS which might bring down toppling oXiSb, let alone hickory. 
ftuts.. Our frtendsi Haw and Gee, were of the order of the ele- 
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phant, and could not be induced to climb ; but they were admirable 
pounders, and we were soon well pelted with nuts, and busily en- 
gaged in freeing them from their aromatic wrappers — an opera- 
tion which we of the West call " shucking." 

Among our bright-eyed company were the twin-daughters of a 
worthy neighbour of ours, generally known among the villagers 
by the title of Deacon Lightbody, though I believe he has not 
any other clain to the dignity than that which rests upon a par- 
ticularly grave face, and a devoted attention to the secular af- 
fairs of his church. He always makes the fire in the meeting- 
house — sees to the sweeping and lighting — asks the minister to 
dinner — ^hands up all notices — ^turns out the dogs that sometimes 
intrude during service— and does all necessary frowning and 
head-shaking at the unlucky urchins who laugh when the said 
dogs howl just outside the door. All this Mr. Lightbody does, 
not for the lucre of gain, but from pure love of what he calls the 
" good cause," though I doubt he deceives himself a little as to 
the catholicity of his regard for religion. Yet he declares he 
does try to have charity for those who do not think as he does in 
matters of faith, though it is certain that no Christian can object 
to any of his favourite doctrines, since they are Bible truths and 
nothing else. We must leave the worthy deacon to reconcile 
these incongruities, as they have no immediate bearing on our 
little story, and were introduced solely for the purpose of making 
our reader acquainted with Mr. Lightbody's turn of mind. 

Those twin-daughters of his were " as like as two peas " — 
sweet peas — or pea blossoms rather. Such cloudless azure eyes 
— such diaphanous complexions — such dimpling roses and such 
sunny hair ! If one should undertake to describe them, no- 
thing but superlatives would do. Yet their hands had handled 
the churn-dasher too often to be very satiny in the palm, and 
their feet, having never been coaxed into shoes of the size and 
shape of a scissors-sheath, were unfashionably well-proportioned. 
Charming fairies were they, nevertheless, and wonderfully alike, 
yet with a difference, perceptible enough to their intimates. Ruth 
was the demure fairy-^Elsie the tricksy sprite. Ruth was bom a 
careful, tidy housewife ; Elsie an incorrigible shatter-brain. Ruth 
never did wrong, while Elsie had to atone for all sorts of offences 
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against good order and good government twenty times a day. Yet 
she made up so sweetly, and was withal so kind and loving, that 
her father, who meant to be considered a stem stickler for family 
discipline, could seldom find it in his heart to scold her for her 
^ults, except when she laughed in meeting, which always cost 
her a laborious pacification. 

These two lilies of the valley were arrayed in white, as was 
meet : Ruth's ribands being lilac, and Elsie's pale green, for the 
convenience of being known apart. As an offset to their wood- 
nymph costume, we had Miss Cotgrave in a purple silk, with her 
coal-black locks brought down to her chin, and then wound round 
her large ears, and a pinch-back brooch by way offerroniere. 
Then there was Ellen Shirley, prepared for a game at her dearly 
beloved romps, wisely preferring a pink gingham dress to any sort 
of finery ; and Patty Chandler grasping her great bsisket and 
staring silently with round eyes, seemingly full of nothing but 
anxiety lest she should not manage to secure her share of the 
spoils. These, with half a dozen or more of little folks, who 
were any thing but persannages muetSf made up our " load," and 
the other vehicles carried crews neither less numerous nor less 
noisy. 

The young ladies talked and laughed moderately, for there 
were no beaux ; and Miss Cotgrave said she rejoiced that it was 
so, for she did hate to have a parcel of young men hanging about. 



III. 

These arms 
Invite the chain, this naked breast the steel. 

It could not have been long after we lefl the village that two 
sober-looking individuals, drest in comely and reverend black, 
greeted the pleased eyes of Deacon Lightbody as he stood at his 
own door, looking at the meeting-house, (as was his habit,) and 
noting the curious effect of the level beanffs of the afternoon sun, 
which shone through and through the little building, making it 
glow like a lantern. Light brought warmth to mind, and the 
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deacon, by a natural transition, began thinking that the very next 
week he must bestir himself and get up a << bee " to bank up his 
beloved meeting-house. 

Are there any of my readers so benighted as not to take the 
sense of this home-bred phrase ? Then I must stop to tell them 
that a " bee " is a collection of volunteers who agree to meet at 
some specified time to accomplish any object of public or pri- 
vate utility which requires the concurrence of numbers. And 
" banking up " is a service rendered very necessary by the se- 
verity of our winters and the slightness of our dwellings, and 
consists in piling earth round the foundations, so as to prevent the 
frosty winds from intruding below the floor. All this has nothing 
at all to do with our important history, but is merely a private 
hint for the enlightenment of the unlearned. 

The deacon, then, was devising liberal things for the good of 
his dear meeting-house, when the two suits of black, with faces 
to correspond, (not to match,) crossed his line of vision and brought 
a pleased expression into his solemn countenance. The gentle- 
men alighted, and proved to be — one a church-officer from a 
neighbouring town, and the other a young clergyman, who being 
just come there, and likely to officiate within our bounds occasion- 
ally, was an object of the first interest to Mr. Lightbody. 

After a short prelude, Mr. Poppleton, the elder gentleman, 
began. " I called, Mr. Lightbody, to introduce this reverend gen- 
tleman to your acquaintance." 

Mr. Lightbody shook hands, and then shook hands again, and 
asked the gentlemen to walk in. 

Mr. Poppleton, with a somewhat impatient wave of the hand, 
as much as to say he had come on business, and had no time for 
ceremony, proceeded in his speech. 

" This gentleman, sir, is Mr. Hammond, — the reverend Mr. 
Hammond, sir — who is going to be with us for a spell, and per- 
haps longer — and as he thinks some of settling at the West, he 
judges it best, and so do we all — that he should take a wife, and 
so keep house, for you know it isn't pleasant for a minister to be 
boarding round. And he has been recommended — " 

The young man upon this turned. Deacon Lightbody says, " as 
red as a fire-coal," (as well he might,) and stammered out some- 
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thing about his having heard that Mr. Lightbody had two daugh- 
ters. " Why, yes, sir — yes, — I have so" — said the deacon — a 
snug parsonage appearing at the end of a short vista in his imagi- 
Bittion — ^< I have so— -and the neighbours do say that they are 
pretty likely girls — ^but walk in — walk in ;" and the guests were 
ushered in with reverential alacrity. 

In the " keepin-room" they found Mrs. Lightbody, with her 
hearth scrupulously swept^ and her white apron shining with 
cleanliness, and her fair hair most primly arranged under a 
transparent cap, which was yet not so clear as her complexion. 
The ceremony of introduction having been repeated, Mr. Popple- 
ton, with very little circumlocution, gave Mrs. Lightbody to 
understand the especial purport of the visit. 

The good lady shared her husband's reverence for all that 
belonged to the church, but she was a woman and a mother, and 
•he coloured deeply, — almost painfully, at this abrupt reference 
to the disposal of a daughter. But Mr. Poppleton had come on 
business, and he knew only one way of doing it \ and Mr. Ham- 
mond said but little, having, indeed, but little opportunity. Afler 
some ineffectual attempts, he kept his eyes fixed firmly on the 
floor while his mouth-piece set forth his claims and enlarged upon 
his plans and prospects. 

In Mr. Lightbody 's mind, however, all was sunshine. To have 
a minister for a son-in-law, was all that his ambition coveted ; 
and to do the candidate justice, his countenance and manner, — 
setting aside the unmanageable awkwardness of his present posi- 
tion — ^were much in his favour. 

" As far as I'm concerned," said Mr. Lightbody in winding up 
the conference, "as far as I'm concerned, I'm perfectly agree- 
able; I give my consent, and I dare say Miss Lightbody won't 
say no— you can take your choice — ^airy one of 'em — airy one of 
'em — that is — if they are agreeable, you know ! I shouldn't put 
any force upon 'em, nor over-persuade 'em — but if they're agree- 
able I am !" 

Thus encouraged, the principal and his double took leave, in 
spite of pressing invitations to stay tea. They were on their 
way to some convocation of their order, and were to call as they 
returned. But meanwhile, as their way onward lay near the 
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nutting-ground, Mr. Hammond suggested that it might not be 
amiss to make some small tarry in that vicinity. Perhaps he 
thought his choice need not be restricted to the deacon's fair twins 
—or perhaps — but they came — saw — 



IV. 

Alive, I would be loved of one^ 
I would be wept when I am gone. 

« 

In the midst — ^the very acme— of our frolic, when Ruth was 
swinging in a grape-vine which had been slung so conveniently 
by the freakish hand of Nature that it needed very little aid from 
man, — and Elsie, shrieking like a Banshee, was flying through 
the dry leaves, pursued by Patty Chandler, whose basket she had 
mischievously abstracted — this was the time, of all others, when 
the two sober-looking horsemen rode up the hillside and presented 
themselves to the view of our abashed damsels, who had forgotten 
that there were any grave people in the world. A wet blanket ! 
and all our fire was extinguished accordingly. Every body fell 
to picking up nuts with an air of conscious delinquency. 

Mr. Poppleton was acquainted with most of the party, and gave 
his companion a general introduction ; singling out Ruth and 
Elsie, however, and endeavouring, by sundry not very far-sought 
questions, to make them shine out for Mr. Hammond's encour- 
agement, just as we pat and coax a shy horse when we wish to 
show his paces to advantage. But the twins were more than 
shy, and could not be brought to say any thing but yes and no, so 
that Mr. Poppleton, discouraged by the result of this his first 
effort at a more diplomatic mode of proceeding, fairly called them 
aside, leaving Mr. Hammond staring and unprotected among a 
parcel of giddy girls. 

The reverend youth had no long trial, however, for it was but 
a moment before Mr. Poppleton returned, and with a grave sigh 
beckoned him away. 

It took us a good while to find the fair sisters, and when they 
did show themselves, Ruth looked. primmer than ever, and Elsie 
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had certainly been shedding tears, though her face gave us no 
small reason to suspect they had been tears of laughter. 

" What did Mr. Poppleton want ?" was the question of half a 
dozen pairs of lips. 

" Who is that handsome young man ? Is he a minister ?" 
asked not a few. 

The answers to these questions were very vague. Ruth, and 
even Elsie seemed seized with a fit of the silents, and conjecture 
was left to float wide and pick up all sorts of things. 

" ril tell you !" said Miss Cotgrave, whose thoughts were a 
good deal turned towards matrimony, " I'll tell you all about it ! 
I see it all now ! Old Pop is looking for a wife for that young 
man. He always takes care of the young ministers, and he's 
been to Deacon Lightbody's to speak for one of his girls !" 

The truth thus blurted out was almost too much for the heroines 
of Mr. Poppleton's anti- romance. They blushed, they laughed, 
they made up all sorts of improbable stories, and to escape from 
the storm of raillery, began seeking for nuts with renewed in- 
dustry. 

" How provoking that we have no one to climb the trees !'* 
said Elsie ; " the nuts hang on the upper boughs after all the 
shaking !" and at the word, the best climber in the country was 
at her elbow. 

Joe Fenton, a son of the forest, dark-eyed and ruddy-cheeked, 
and withal slender and elastic as a willow wand, had long been 
suspected of a bashful liking for Elsie, and yet no one, — not even 
Miss Cotgrave, — had ever been able to ascertain whether there 
had actually been any "love-passages" between them or not. 
The principal ground for any suspicion of partiality on the side 
of the young lady was an over-scrupulous avoidance of Master 
Fenton upon every occasion. This, Miss Cotgrave says, is " a 
sure sign." 

Joe had been ploughing in a neighbouring field, (Burns has 
made ploughing glorious, O gentle reader !) and hearing the mer- 
ry shouts of the nut-gatherers, could not resist the temptation to 
come and see if his help was not needed. 

** Oh ! climb the tree, Joe !" said the little folks, for the grown 
damsels were somewhat ceremonious, although Joe was in his 
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every-day clothes, and did not look half the beau he appears on 
Sundays and high occasions. 

Not another word was needed, and it was scarcely a moment 
before Joe was poised on a bough which it made one dyzzy to look 
up at. Down came the pelting showers on all sides, and we 
were fain to run away until the rain had ceased from the ex- 
hausted condition of the reservoirs. Baskets were filled, and 
bags were brought from the wagons. Another and another tree 
did young Fenton climb, and with equal success, until Miss Cot- 
grave, in pursuing her running changes upon her favourite 
theme, inflicted a cruel pinch upon Ruth's arm, asking her 
whether the young parson was in treaty for herself or her sister. 

A scream from Ruth at the moment when Fenton was making 
a perilous transit from one branch to another, caused him to miss 
his hold, and the next instant he lay on the ground at her feet — 
dead, as we all supposed. His lips were colourless, and his 
breathing had ceased entirely. 

It were vain to tell of the consternation, the distress which fol- 
lowed. Ruth's grief was terrific. The poor girl, feeling that 
she had been the cause, though innocently, of this sad accident, 
hung over him, wringing her hands in helpless anguish, beseech- 
ing him to open his eyes and speak to her, and this in tones 
which could hardly fail to awaken life if a glimmering remained. 

We had begun to despair of the success of the simple remedies 
which were within our reach when a deep-drawn sigh from the suf- 
ferer relieved us. As one of the company observed, " The minute 
he ketch'd his breath, his cheeks begun to look streaked," and the 
red streaks soon overpowered the white ones. Our efforts were 
now renewed, and Ruth — the prim, the demure Ruth, — ^trans- 
ported beyond herself by the first violent emotion she had ever 
experienced, was as profuse in her exclamations of hope and joy, 
as she had before been in those of agonizing self-reproach. It was 
at this moment that Elsie made her appearance for the first time 
since the accident. She was pale, but most of us were so, and 
no one seemed so little inclined to assist in recovering poor Joe's 
scattered senses. 

" La !" said Miss Cotgrave, " if nobody had cared any more 
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about Joe Fenton than you did, Elsie, he might have been dead 
by this time !" 

Joe turned his opening eyes full upon Elsie. 

" Are )ipu much hurt ?" she inquired, with an indifferent air. 
Ruth replied for him, with a most eloquent exposition of the dan- 
ger, and the terror, and the joy ; but Elsie turned away as if she 
had not heard the words. 

We got our patient into a wagon by the aid of our stout team- 
sters ; we had him bled when we reached home, and he felt al- 
most well before bed-time, — well bodily, we mean, for Elsie's 
coldness had found a very sensitive spot in his heart, and the 
poor boy could hardly think of it without shivering. 



V. 



What wicked and diflsembliiig glass of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia's sphery eyne ? 

In two days Joe Fenton's lithe limbs were as active as ever, 
but the bleeding had done nothing for the blow on his heart. He 
had never, we are assured, told his love to Elsie, but he thought 
she knew all about it, and now to be treated in this killing sort of 
way ! It was plain that he must have deceived himself entirely ; 
and, lacking courage to encounter Elsie's frigid looks again, he 
resolved to make Ruth the confidant of his troubles, and to en- 
gage her good offices with her less approachable sister. 

As to his shy Doris, she had been gloomy and reserved with 
her sister, but more than once closeted with Miss Cotgrave, who 
had made her several long calls. Calls are sometimes very useful 
in enlightening us as to the character and intentions of particular 
friends who do not happen to be present, and Miss Cotgrave was 
conscientiously anxious to disabuse Elsie's mind on the subject of 
Fenton's attachment. For this benevolent purpose, the occur- 
rence in the wood afforded excellent material. Elsie, who had 
witnessed the accident from a distance, was at first unable to 
move toward the spot, and afterward deterred by some pangs of 
maidenly jealousy awakened by the passionate grief of her sister. 



It 
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We do not like that others should display too much interest in 
those who ought to love us and us only ; and the instinctive feel- 
ing of resentment is apt to extend itself even to the objects of 
such impertinent affection. So poor Elsie, whose brain was none 
of the clearest afler that unhappy tumble, came at once to the 
conclusion that she must either have been deceived throughout, 
or that her young admirer had proved inconstant ; and her unea- 
siness took the form of high displeasure at both parties concerned, 
with some share of the same feeling towards all the rest of the 
world, including her own silly self. 

Fenton knocked at Mr. Lightbody's door, and Elsie ran and hid 
herself in the garden. Here she shed tears enough to have wa- 
tered a heavier sorrow, and in the very tempest of her passion she 
saw her false love and her cruel sister going out as for a walk, 
engaged in earnest conversation. The thing was certain, and 
the blue eyes were proudly dried — to be swimming again the very, 
next moment. 

" Elsie ! Elsie !" It was her father's voice ; and summoning 
new resolution, she wiped away the intrusive tears and hastened 
to the house. In the keepin-room she encountered Mr. Poppleton 
and his youthful reverend. Mr. and Mrs. Lightbody sat by, but 
Mr. Poppleton was again the spokesman. 

" Which of you is it ?" asked the good man after brief saluta- 
tion to the April-faced maiden ; then checking himself, he added, 
" But that isn't it — are you the one that had. the green string 
around her neck t'other day ? That was the one we wanted." 

Elsie answered mechanically, " Yes." 

" Why you don't look so chirk as you did then. You ain't 
sick, be ye ?" 

This brought a mechanical " No." 

" Oh ! only a little peakin, eh ! Well ! now you see, we've 
come on particular business. Mr. Hammond stands in need of a 
helpmate ; and after consulting with his friends, and also getting 
the consent and good- will of your honoured father, he wishes to 
know if you could be agreeable to undertake the journey of life 
with him, — that is, if you think you could pitch upon him for a 
husband ?" 

<< Mr. Poppleton," began the blushing Mr. Hammond, as sooQ 
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as he could edge in a word, " you embarrass the young lady, sir ! 
Allow me a few minutes' conversation — " 

" Mr. Hammond," rejoined the elder, with rather a severe air, 
" missionaries and missionaries' wives must not be fancy-led like 
the vain world. This young woman has been well brought up, 
and showed her duty in all things, and now the only question 
seems to me to be, whether she can make up her mind to renounce 
vanity and folly, and spend the rest of her life in doing good." 
And upon this text spoke Mr. Poppleton for something like half 
an hour, aided very warmly now and then by Mr. Lightbody, 
but uninterrupted by any body else. His discourse had so much 
the air of a sermon that it would have seemed impertinent, — so 
Mr. Hammond thought, we dare say, — to have attempted to refute 
or modify any of its positions. Even a sermon must have an end, 
however, and when the orator had gone over and over, and round 
and round the subject till he felt satisfied with his exposition of it, 
he turned to Mrs. Lightbody with a very complacent, "Well, 
ma'am, what do you say ?" 

Mrs. Lightbody remembered, though she did not tell, that she 
had for some time past observed certain almost intangible indica- 
tions of a liking for somebody else, and she therefore referred the 
matter to Elsie herself, only observing that a good minister's wife 
was a great blessing to the people. 

What was her surprise when Elsie, who had been gazing out 
of the window, turned suddenly to her father, and gave an un- 
conditional, and almost impetuous consent. 

" Why, Elsie !" said Mrs. Lightbody. 

" She's right !" said the deacon, rubbing his hands. 

" I hope she'll be a burning" — began Mr. Poppleton. But Mr. 
Hammond, looking at the agitated countenance of the beautiful 
girl, motioned to his ally to cease, and taking her hand desired 
her to compose herself, saying, stiffly enough, but yet kindly, 
that he would give her no further trouble at present, but would 
call again in a day or two. 

And with the usual adieux these odd negotiators departed. 
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VI. 



Kiflsing the lipe of unacquainted change. 

That very evening, when the two fair sisters retired to their 
chamber, did Ruth, drawing encouragement from Elsie's tear- 
stained cheeks, open her mission — how different from the other ! 

It was a tale of such passionate protestation — such humble 
suing, — on the part of the hero of the hickory-nutting — ^that Elsie, 
stung with compunction for her blind precipitancy, called and 
thought herself the most wretched of human beings ; and almost 
frightened her more placid sister by the vehemence of her sorrow. 
Fenton loved her then, after all ; and she — what had she done ! 
" Why, Elsie, dear !" said the soft- voiced Ruth, as the stricken- 
hearted girl sobbed upon her bosom, " what can be the matter ? 
I used to think you liked Joe Fenton — " 

" Oh ! Ruth ! [ have promised — promised that odious old Pop- 
pleton — ^that hateful young minister," — and here tears stopped 
the sad story. 

" Promised what, dear ?" said Ruth, who was a matter-of-fact 
little body. 

" Oh ! promised to be a missionary — to go and live in the woods 
— ^to marry that — oh dear ! oh dear !" 

" To marry that young clergyman ! Why, Elsie ! how can 

you call him hateful ! He is as much handsomer than Joe Fenton 

as—" 

" Handsome ! I don't care for his being handsome ! I hate 

him ! I wish I had never seen him ! Oh ! that miserable nut- 
ting !" And her tears poured afresh. 

Ruth sat in musing silence. She could not find it in her heart 
to condole with her sister upon the prospect of becoming the help- 
meet of so attractive a missionary ; and she was unconsciously 
balancing in her own mind the various points of difference be- 
tween Mr. Hammond and Joe Fenton, when Elsie suddenly start- 
ed up. 
. " Ruth ! why won't you take him yourself?' 



»" 
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"I !" said Ruth, bridling up a little, " why, because he has not 

asked liie !" 

" Oh ! but — dear, dear sister — ^you know we are so much alike 

that strangers never can tell us apart. Now do ! there's a dar- 
ling good girl ! do save me from all this misery ! I can never 
love him — I shall hate him — and that will be so wicked for a mis- 
sionary's wife !" 

Ruth shook her head very discouragingly. She could not think 
of offering herself, even to a minister. 

" Ah ! but you know, Mr. Poppleton only asked for the one that 
wore the green riband, and if you would just change with me, 
nobody would know the difference except father and mother ; and 
they would not tell. Oh ! Ruth, if you love me one bit you can't 
refuse ! You are just the very thing for a minister's wife ! so 
much better than poor me ! Dear, dear Ruth — won't you ? You 
have never loved any bocly else ; and I'm sure this young minis- 
ter is good as well as handsome. You don't know how kindly he 
spoke to me," — and Elsie stopt for want of breath. 

" You said just now that he was hateful," said Ruth, with her 
most demure air. 

" Ah ! but I was thinking of poor Joe, then — I mean I was 
thinking how he loved me — you told me yourself, you know — oh ! 
I should be so miserable — but I never will marry him, and then 
father will be so angry !" And with a profusion of tears and 
kisses she besought her sister to say yes, but in vain. All that 
Ruth could be brought to promise was, that she would talk to her 
father and mother about it, though she could scarcely withstand 
the sobs which continued to burst from Elsie's heart long after 
she had fallen asleepJ 

Upon consulting with the higher powers, Mrs. Lightbody was 
soon persuaded into thinking with Elsie, that if Ruth would take 
her place, the young minister would never observe the differ- 
ence ; but Mr. Lightbody had the dignity of the cloth too much at 
heart to allow of this attempt at deception. He persisted in his 
opinion that since Elsie had made an engagenfient, she ought oer- 
tainly to fulfil it. 

" And let Fenton take Ruth, if he's a mind to," concluded the 
old gentleman with his peculiarly soleaaan air. "Joe's a good 
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young man, and he's got a good farm too — that is — he will have 
when it's cleared up — and Ruth will likely have a sight more of 
worldly goods than Elsie, though she won't have a minister, to be 
sure — I hold that a young woman that's got a minister hasn't got 
much to wish for." 

" But, father," said Elsie, who was almost writhing under this 
business-like estimate of the matter, — " what will poor Joe say ?" 

" Say ! why that's pretty good ! Didn't you tell me just now 
that the reverend Mr. Hammond would just as leave marry one 
as the other ? Is Joe Fenton to set up to be more difficult than a 
minister, I should like to know ?" 

Yet Elsie did not desist in despair. She was accustomed to 
victory upon easier terms, it is true, but she spared neither tears 
nor coaxing until she brought her father to a compromise. 

It was agreed that when Mr. Hammond paid the critical visit 
both sisters should wear green ribands, and let the young divine 
make a choice, which was to be considered final. 



VII. 

Say that but once I see a beauteous star, 
I may forget it for another star. 

The toilet of youth and beauty ought never to cost much time, 
and the ordinary costume of the fair twins was simpler than the 
simplest ; yet the reverend Mr. Hammond had been in the par- 
lour for a long nervous half hour, and Mr. Lightbody had given 
several Blue-Beard-like calls at the foot of the stairs, before Ruth 
and Elsie made their appearance on the day of destiny. The 
interval had been spent in the most minute and anxious compari- 
son of every several ringlet — every article of dress — and partic- 
ularly every knot and wave of the talismanic green riband. 
When all was done they could scarce be sure each of her own 
blushing image in the mirror, so perfect was the resemblance. 

" But oh ! dear, dear Ruth !" said Elsie, " I am so afraid you 
will not be able to speak like me ! Do try to be a little wild and 
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saucy ! I fear that will betray us, after all. I can be as still as 
you, but you will not talk, I know !" 

" I will do my best, since I have promised," said Ruth, with 
a sigh ; " but oh ! Elsie, if you were not such a dear, good sis- 
ter—" 

" Oh ! come, come — don't let us wait a moment longer ! There 
is father calling again !" And she hurried her sister along till 
they stood in the dreaded presence. 

Mr. Hammond, who had fortunately or wisely left his Achates 
at home this time, arose to receive the fair sisters as they entered 
the room side by side. He cast his eyes wonderingly from one to 
the other, and finding himself totally at a loss, gravely resumed 
his seat with an air of painful embarrassment. It might embar- 
rass a bolder man to find that he could not tell his betrothed 
" from any other true-love." 

" Which of these young ladies have I seen before ?" said he at 
last, with straightforward simplicity. 

" You have seen us both !" exclaimed Elsie hastily. 

The young man smiled, very quietly, and at once drew his 
chair near Elsie's, with so evident a recognition of the voice and 
manner that the poor child had much ado to restrain her tears. 
She looked imploringly at Ruth, but Ruth could do nothing but 
blush, and the catastrophe seemed inevitable, when Miss Cotgrave 
came sailing into the room. 

She made her best and most sweeping courtesy to the young 
minister, and cast a very searching glance at our two agitated 
damsels. The young lady's eye was more than piercing — it was 
screwing — ^yet it was at fault now. Mr. Hammond was thrown 
out too, for in the process of receiving the new guest, Ruth and 
Elsie had changed their places, and Elsie, warned by past mis- 
chance, was resolutely silent. 

" Dear ! how dark you do keep your room, Mrs. Lightbody," 
said Miss Cotgrave, who, being intuitively aware of a matrimo- 
nial cloud in the horizon, was determined to have more light on 
the subject. " I declare, coming in out of the light I can scarcely 
see any body !" 

" The western sun shone in so dazzling" — Mrs. Lightbody said. 
But Miss Cotgrave was not so to be baffled. 
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*' Do you like the fashionable style of dark rooms, sir ?" said 
she, appealing to Mr. Lightbody. 

Fashion ! at Deacon Lightbody's ! The word " dance" did 
not galvanize douce Davie Deans more severely than did this 
unlucky term our worthy friend. 

** No, indeed !" he exclaimed, with solemn earnestness ; and in 
less than half a minute he had conscientiously withdrawn every 
curtain and thrown wide every blind, letting in the whole crimson 
flood of a gorgeous sunset, and adding an angelic radiance to the 
beautiful faces of his daughters. 

" Why, Ruth ! I didn't know you !" exclaimed Miss Cotgrave ; 
" you and Elsie are more like each other than you are like your- 
selves !" Then in a lower tone to Elsie — " Poor Joe Fenton's 
shot, eh !" 

A trained belle in a "fashionable" boudoir could not have 
fainted more gracefully than did our simple Elsie at these words. 
All was flutter, as is usual on such occasions, and nobody was 
half so frightened as poor Miss Cotgrave. 

" Mercy on us ! what is the matter ? I wasn't in earnest — I 
only meant that he had got the bag to hold ! Elsie, Elsie f don't ! 
I was only joking because you had given him the mitten !" 

During the time occupied in giving voice to these choice figures 
of speech, Elsie's scattered wits had been recalled by the abun- 
dant aid of cold water, and when she seemed quite recovered, 
Miss Cotgrave took her leave, a good deal mortified by the awk- 
ward result of her humorous effort, yet overjoyed to have come 
into possession of a secret, and above all, anxious to get somebody 
to help her keep it. 

The young divine had stood gravely aloof during this scene. 
Inexperienced as he was in the matter of female whims, he was 
not yet so blind as to need telling that emotion, and not the illness 
which Elsie tried to pretend, had in reality caused her swoon. 
So, like a good and sensible Timothy as he was, he took the 
readiest and simplest way to relieve his gathering perplexities. 

'^ Father !" said he, approaching Mr. Lightbody, who sat 
twirling his thumbs in a paroxysm of fidgets at Elsie's perveree- 
ness, " you have kindly consented to entrust me with one of your 
daughters, and I had hoped that the one I had the pleasure of 
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seeing here before, was disposed to listen to me with some degree 
of favour. If this is so, if the young lady does feel willing to 
undertake the toils and hardships of a missionary life — will you 
yourself bestow her upon me 1 for I confess that the wonderful 
resemblance between them leaves me entirely at a loss." 

Mr. Lightbody gave a deep hem ! sensibly relieved. 

" Come here, Ruth, my dear !" said he, drawing the blushing 
damsel to him very gently, and with a manifest softening of the 
aspect which he usually considered becoming ; " come here and 
tell your father if you think you could learn to be happy with this 
reverend gentleman," (his reverence was three-and-twenty,) " and 
whether you are willing to make the sacrifices that a minister's 
wife must make in this new country, and devote yourself to the 
service of religion and the advancement of sound doctrine ?" He 
paused for a reply, but none came. Perhaps Ruth was thinking 
over these sacrifices, which form a standard topic on these occa- 
sions, though they are not, practically, very obvious, especially 
to people who have been accustomed to a country life. 

Taking silence for assent, her father placed her passive hand 
in that of Mr. Hammond, and pronounced an emphatic blessing 
on them both. And, when this was done, her mother embraced 
her, and murmured in her ear some words of exhortation oV 
encouragement, and then gave place to Elsie, who, after her own 
manner, kissed and cried, and whispered her thanks and blessings. 
And then the minister, whose views did not seem to accord in all 
respects with Mr. Poppleton's, (that gentleman would probably 
have judged it superfluous to remain after the business was set- 
tled,) drew his gentle^ncce to the garden-door, and thence into 
the garden, though it was already twilight, and there contrived to 
make her understand his plans and prospects much better than he 
could have done by proxy, even though that proxy had been Mr. 
Poppleton. 

It was after they had vanished, that our hero of the nutting, 
party made his appearance upon the tapis, having been inspired 
by Miss Cotgrave with an irresistible desire to know what was 
really going on at Deacon Lightbody's. He could hardly have 
" happened in" at a more fortunate juncture. Elsie, to be sure, 
was " weeping-ripe," but the awful deacon was walking the floor 
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in a most complacent humour, and Mrs. Lightbody's mild eyes 
seemed to beam with unusual kindness. 

Master Fenton was a man of few words, but those which he 
mustered for this occasion were very much to the purpose ; and 
if Mr. Lightbody did not experience the same swelling of the 
heart as when he bestowed Ruth upon a minister, he gave his 
darling Elsie to the young farmer with very good will, and a 
blessing which came warm from the heart. 

There was not a second garden for Fenton and Elsie, but they 
were old acquaintance ; and, as the evening closed in, Mr. Light- 
body rang the bell for fandftly worship, and then, in the midst of 
happy hearts, reverently returned thanks for the manifold bless- 
ings of his earthly lot. 

Mr. Hammond is fortunately settled in our neighbourhood, for 
the present at least ; and he has the ueatest little cottage in the 
wood, standing too under a very tall oak, which bends kindly 
over it, looking like the Princess Glumdalclitch inclining her e)Bir 
to the box which contained her pet Gulliver. This cottage pos- 
sesses among its recommendations that of being at the extremity 
of a charming walk through the forest, and this circumstance 
makes it especially precious to Elsie and Fenton, who are very 
attentive to the dominie's lady. Farmers cannot marry so speedily 
as ministers, but afler next spring's business is finished, we shall, 
may be, have another wedding to record. 
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" Loves 's not a flower that grows on the doll earth ; 
Springs by the calendar — must wait for sun — 
For rain — ^matures by parts — must take its time 
To stem — ^to leaf — ^to bud — ^to blow ; it owns 
A richer soil and boasts a quicker seed." 

J. Sheridan Knowlss. 

Tom Oliver is the hero of my story, and there is almost 
enough of him to make two drawing-room heroes. Tom is long, 
and strong, and lithe enough to stand for a Kentucky Apollo ; and 
in his fringed hunting-shirt, with riile in hand, and a dashing 
^coon-skin cap overshadowing his dark eyes, he is no bad person- 
ification of the Genius of the West. And this is paying the West 
a great compliment ; for there is a wild grace and beauty about 
Tom's whole appearance that is not to be found everywhere. 

I know not whether it would be safe to say that Tom has made 
his " hands hard with labour," for he is not particularly fond of 
work ; but I may say he has made his " heart soft with pity," for 
a gentler nature lives not. Daring hunter as he is, he has found 
time to be the most dutiful of sons ; and from his boyhood he was 
the sole support and comfort of a widowed mother. She depend- 
ed upon him as if their relation had been reversed, and when the 
poor soul came to die, she could bear no hand near her but his. 
Night and day did he watch by her bedside, and the kind offices 
of the neighbouring matrons came no nearer than the preparation 
of such things as Tom required for his nursing. His hand ad- 
ministered the remedies, and offered the draught to the parched lip, 
and smoothed the pillows, and fanned the fainting brow. And 
when the last dread moment came, the same kind and dear hand 
was clasped in the chill embrace of the dying, and afterwards 
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closed with pious care the eyes that had so long looked upon him 
with more than a mother's love. Then and long afterwards, 
Tom mourned for his poor old mother as if she had been a youth- 
ful bride. He has a kind heart. 

Tom's passion was hunting ; and although this had been duti- 
fully restrained while his mother required his services, when she 
was gone he found relief in indulging it to the uttermost. Whole 
weeks would he be absent, and at length return with only the 
skins of the deer and other animals that he had killed, and perhaps 
a small supply of food for an interval of rest. So expert was he 
in woodcraft that this course secured him all that his simple mode 
of life required. The cottage that had been his mother's home 
continued to be his ; and the " forty" on which it stood was called 
his farm, though I believe the deer roamed as freely there as any 
where else in the forest. He has shot foxes and raccoons from 
his window. Yet he was accounted rich, for his log house was a 
good one and better furnished than most ; and he had planted fruit 
and made various improvements for his mother's sake, which he 
would have been slow in making for his own ; and, besides, he was 
known for so able and ingenious a " hand" that his services were 
much in request, and always commanded the highest price in the 
market. Such is our primitive estimate of the elements of world- 
ly success, that Tom, take him all in all, was considered quite a 
speculation in the matrimonial way. 

But a roving hunter is no mark for "the blind boy's butt- 
shaft." Our damsels might have saved themselves the trouble 
of curling their beau-killers, and slipping off their aprons as he 
approached. He never seemed to see them ; but inquired, " Pol- 
ly, where's your father ?" or " Abby, does your mother want 
some venison ?" without taking off his cap or putting down his 
rifle. The girls had well nigh given him up as a hopeless case 
before he announced his intention of travelling to see the world ; 
and, when this was known, it was guessed by shrewd mothers 
that Tom meant to bring home a more " stylish" bride than any 
which our humble bounds afforded. 

Tom went first to " York State" — ^that being the natural bent 
and limit of our travels — and after having been absent only 
about three weeks, he came back to his own house very compo- 
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sedly during a violent storm, and got ready to go hunting again. 
Neighbours felt a good deal of curiosity to learn what had sent 
him back so soon, but he only said the East was not what it was 
cracked up to be, and went on his old course. Ere long he was 
missing again, and no one could tell anything of his intentions, 
or of the probable length of his absence. His nearest neighbour 
took care of his cow and pigs, for every one liked to do Tom a good 
turn ; and nobody broke his windows or pulled the shingles off his 
roof to make fishing-lights or quail-traps, because he might come 
back any day, and would not be likely to " impeticos" such gra- 
tuities very kindly. The whole long winter passed, and nothing 
was seen or heard of Tom Oliver. 

During this time, an event of unwonted importance gave a stir 
to our village — nothing less than the addition of two new families, 
and those not of a stamp likely to slip unnoticed into so small a 
community. Widows guided them both, and each boasted a 
young lady ; but if the mistresses might be cited in proof that 
the genus " vidder" has many varieties, so no less might we 
quote damsels as specimens of the distinct orders that are observ- 
able in young ladyhood. 

Mrs. Levering was a thrifty dame, with one grown up son and 
ever so many little ones, and one only daughter, a lovely girl of 
seventeen or so, who wrought day and night with the patience of 
the gentle Griselidis, and seemed to feel that she was but labouring 
in her vocation. Her mother, a most devout believer in the law- 
ful supremacy of the stronger sex, had brought up Emma to 
think that she was born to work for " the boys ;" and so potent is 
habit, that the young girl, fair as she was, and worthy of a softer 
lot, had never learned to wish it otherwise. A plain house plain- 
ly furnished, and a moderate farm moderately stocked, formed 
the little all of the Leverings ; and so completely were their time 
and attention absorbed by the cares of life, that Emma and her 
mother did not join the sewing society, nor the young man the 
hunting parties which alone constituted the winter's gayety. Yet 
everybody liked Emma, and many a wish was expressed that she 
would let her rosy cheeks be seen " somewhere else besides in 
the meetin'-house." 

The other lady was a more marked person than any of the 
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Leverings. Mrs. Purfle, widow of the celebrated Doctor Purfle, 
who performed so many cures — time and place not specified— of 
diseases both before and since considered incurable — was some- 
what past her prime, indeed had probably for some time been so. 
Yet she maintained much splendour of appearance ; and having 
flourished as a milliner at the South, she had the advantage of 
possessing, in the remnants of her professional stores, more un- 
matched and unmatchable articles of finery than often find their 
way to this utilitarian West. She had also, as we may suppose, 
profited by the Doctor's professional researches ; since she assu- 
red those of the young ladies whom she especially favoured, that 
washing spoils the complexion, and that her own somewhat shad- 
owy hue was owing to her having discovered this cosmetic se- 
cret late in life. Add to all this that Mrs. Purfle is a woman of 
property, having a clear income of an hundred and fifly dollars 
per annum, (so says Rumour,) and a marriageable niece who is 
her decided heiress, and it will readily be imagined that the little 
greeij-blinded tenement which shelters Mrs. Purfle and her fair 
charge, was an object of no small interest in the eyes of the vil- 
lage. 

Miss Celestina Pye, (called Teeny by her aunt, except on 
solemn occasions,) was scarcely taller than Mrs. Purfie's high- 
backed rocking-chair, but of a most bewitching embonpoint. 
Her complexion was of that kind which reminds one of a 
fat stewed oyster- —white, sofl, and unmeaning — probably a mon- 
ument of the success of her aunt's hydrophobic plan. Her eyes 
were blue, what there was of them ; her cheeks boasted each a 
spot of pink which looked like hectic ; and her mouth was so 
pursed up that it seemed at first glance as if she must always 
have been fed with a quill. Yet upon proper inducement Miss 
Celestina could draw out her lips to a becoming simper, beyond 
which she never ventured, not having good teeth. She wore the 
longest bodice and th6 largest bustle that had ever been seen west 
of Detroit ; and her curls were so innumerable that certain of 
the ruder beaux compared her to " an owl in an ivy-bush." In 
short the young lady had been brought up for a belle and a 
beauty, and both herself and Mrs. Purfle considered the work 
crowned in the result. 
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We have among us so few people that " live on their money," 
that we look up to such with an instinctive reverence. Whether 
Mrs. Purfle's income had been exaggerated (as many were in- 
clined to suspect,) was a matter of frequent discussion ; but all 
the world joined in paying her the same attention and deference 
as if its amount had been ascertained beyond a doubt. She was 
considered as a leader of the ton on all occasions, and being natu- 
rally of a gay as well as of a sentimental turn, she helped to en- 
liven the village not a little. 

One little peculiarity of Mrs. Purfle, only worth telling as it 
develops the tenderer elements of her character, has not yet been 
mentioned. Her niorning-room — indeed, her only parlour — was 
fitted up in a style so unique that the visitor was naturally led to 
inquire as to the cause of Mrs. Purfle's partiality for a colour not 
usually much in favour with the ladies. To begin with the prin- 
cipal ornament, the lady herself — she sat always in a tall yellow 
rocking-chair, dressed in a buff gown and a cap trimmed with 
paradise ribbons. Nankeen slippers graced her feet, and these, 
by way of contrast, bore a meandering embroidery in straw-col- 
oured worsteds. Her windows were draped with orange mo- 
reen ; the cover of her work-table was a monument of her house- 
wifely ingenuity, having been dyed with turmeric by her own 
thrifty fingers. Her pincushion, founded on a brick, and of 
course of respectable dimensions, was covered with well-saved 
triangles of yellow flannel, and edged with a tarnished gold lace. 
Yellow tissue-paper clothed the frames of the numerous coloured 
engravings which adorned the walls ; and a splendid apron of the 
same hid the fire-place all summer, and was pinned before the 
book-shelf in winter. Upon Mrs. Purfle and all these golden 
accompaniments waited a little yellow boy, whom she had 
brought from the South with her, and whose name she had chan- 
ged from Belzy to Brimstone, that he might be in keeping with the 
rest of the furniture. 

The widow's preference for the colour of jealousy was not 
without a reason 'and a pertinent one, although her deceased lord 
had been a person of unsuspected constancy during the six months 
of their married life. There are some sentiments which can give 
tenderness even to yellow. Doctor Purfle had been settled in the 
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city of New Orleans and his wife's comfortable house only a sin- 
gle season, when he fell a victim to the prevailing fever. From 
this time forward did his faithful relict vow herself to the most 
odious of hues. " He was all yaller," she would pensively ob- 
serve, " and I'll be yaller too !" ** And, besides," she had been 
known to add, when speaking to a confidential friend, ** it came 
very handy, for my yaller things hadn't sold as well as I ex- 
pected." 

Having been so happy in her married life, we shall excite no 
surprise when we confess that»Mrs. Purfle's darling object was to 
secure a husband for her niece. Her own individual objects in 
life were answered ; she had been married, she had changed her 
name, (very advantageously too, for her own used to be Bore — 
she always insists that those long tippets the ladies used to wind 
round their necks were named after her,) she had kept her prop- 
erty, and also acquired in addition the Doctor's cupping-glasses, 
his saddle-bags, and many other useful articles ; and now her sole 
care was the fortunate disposal of the fair Celestina. Some years 
had passed since the commencement of her efibrts, and Miss Pye 
did not seem any nearer to the goal thsm at first ^ but Mrs. Purfie 
was not discouraged, for she had, as she said, almost given up, 
herself, when the Doctor came along, all in a minute like, and she 
was married without any trouble at all. Hoping for some such 
windfall, she and Miss Teeny persevered, and, meanwhile, amused 
themselves as well as they could. 

In the interest excited by these two new families— one so busy, 
and the other so independent — we had almost forgotten Tom Oli- 
ver, when some observant eye espied a smoke issuing from his 
chimney as calmly as if no interval had occurred in its owner's 
housekeeping ; and the neighbour who peeped in to ascertain 
whether there was a mortal and an honest tenant, found Tom 
boiling his venison with potatoes, as usual, in a huge pot which 
held at least a week's provision, and sent forth a savoury steam. 

" Why, Tom ! is that you ?" said neighbour Brumbleback. 

" Flesh and blood, and blue veins," was the laconic reply. 

" When did you get home ?" pursued the inquirer. 

" Just as the east was cracking for daylight." 

" Where in the world have you been this time ?" 
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" In the world ! Why, bless your soul ! I've been to Saint 
Peter's." 

« You don't ! was he to hum ?" 

Tom looked up and laughed. 

'* Brumbleback," said he, " there ain't many saints in the army. 
They call a fort after Saint -Peter, away off on the Mississippi 



river. 



" What notion sent you there ?" 

" I went after my cousin, John Hanford." 

" Do tell ! was he a goin' to help you any ?" 

" I don't want any help. I only went to see him. He was at 
Kalamazoo, and he wrote me it was rather a busy place, and I 
thought I'd go out there and take a hand with the rest. You 
know I tried York State a while last summer ?" 

" Yes," said Brumbleback, " I know you did, and I expected 
you'd come back so big that a man couldn't touch you with a ten 
foot pole. But you didn't stay long enough to get uppish. What 
sent you back so soon ? I've always wanted to know." 

" Oh ! I found it was no place for me. I went to see my un- 
cle in Jefferson County, and he wanted me to stay with him in 
place of a son he'd lost; but when I came to try the woods, I gave 
it up at once. You never saw such mean hunting. I might 
walk all day without a sight. And there's no room to shoot 
when you do see any thing. I came within one of shooting the 
prettiest girl I ever laid eyes on. She was out in the woods look- 
ing for wintergreens. I never shall foEget how she looked. I 
thought she was dead, but she had only fainted away, and when I 
saw she was coming to life, I ran like & painter.* I would not have 
met her eyes for the world. I sent some one else to see to her." 

" And didn't you see her again ?" 

" Not I ! I thought I had discovered that the East was no place 
for me, so I just gathered myself together, shook hands with my 
uncle, and made tracks westward. I wouldn't have taken the 
old man's stony farm for a gift. I can make five dollars here 
where I can one there." 

J'Well! and what took you to Kalamazoo?" said Brumble 
back, who had never before found Tom so communicative. 

* Panther. 
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" Why, John Hanford wrote me that they were going to have 
a bear-hunt out there, and that, besides, there was a good deal to 
do, so I thought Pd try my luck. When I got there I found a 
heavy rain had spoiled the bear- hunt, and my cousin had gone to 
St. Joseph's to keep a boarding-house. I went on to St. Joseph's, 
and there found that John had changed his mind, and started three 
days before for Chicago. I had got into the humour of travelling 
now, so I thought Pd go too and not give up since Pd come so far 
to see John. So off I went, but would you believe it ! John had 
just started with a party to Rock River to see what was doing 
there. I was determined not to be distanced, so I gave chase 
again. At Rock River I missed him just as I had done before. 
He had had a better offer to go to Galena and work among the 
lead mines. I felt sure of him now, so I stayed a few days at 
Rock River to see what I could, and rest myself a little, and then 
started for Galena. Lo and behold ! John was off to Wheat- 
Diggins, because he wanted to see a place where they never cut 
their corn, but turned in their hogs to fat thempelves according to 
their own notion. Pd half a mind to give up, but I thought Pd 
like to see such curious work too, so off I streaked to Wheat- 
Diggins. Do you believe, John was off before I got there !" 

" Well, perhaps ; but you warn't fool enough to follow him any 
further V 

" Wasn't I ! By that time Pd got so gritty, Pd have followed 
him to the Pacific, rather than have given up. He had gone 
over the prairies with a party of young men, and there was an- 
other party just ready to start, so I was glad of the chance to go 
with them — for I had never seen a real prairie — and a fine hearty 
set of fellows they were." 

" How did you like the prairies ?" 

" Right well ! There were seventy miles of the way without 
a house, so we camped out. One prairie that we crossed was 
twenty-six miles long, sometimes level as a floor, and then again 
rolling. At times we could see neither tree nor bush, but just a 
great lake like, frozen over and covered with snow — for it began 
to be oold by that time. There would be timber-patches that 
looked at first no bigger than your hand, but when you'd come 
up to 'em, you'd find they covered four or five acres, and some- 

10 
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times fifty or an hundred. These patches looked exactly like 
islands. We camped in these for the sake of shelter and fire- 
wood. After supper we lay down and slept with our feet to the 
fire ; but we did not dare to sleep long, for fear of getting numb 
with the cold. So every hour or so we'd get up -and wrestle a 
spell, and then lie down and take another nap. Oh ! we had 
grand times !" 

" But what did you do for money ?" 

" I didn't need much, for generally 1 couldn't get people to take 
pay for my lodging. They were glad to see any body from the 
settlements, and they would ask a great many questions ; and by 
talking round we generally found that I knew somebody they 
knew, and then they would never take a cent. They would give 
me a bit of paper with their name and where they lived, to give 
to their acquaintance when I went back. Once they did that 
when I did not know the man they asked about, but had only 
heard him preach. Yet when I reached St. Peter's, two thousand 
miles from home, I had only two dollars in my pocket. But I 
found my cousin .'" 

" Shy game, I tell ye !" said Brumbleback ; " but how did 
you get home ?" 

" Oh, they were building a saw mill not far from there, and 
John engaged as a hand, and they offered me twenty dollars a 
month and my board, if I'd stay too. I did not let them know 
how low I was in pocket, but kept a stiff upper lip, and made as 
if I didn't care whether I worked or no. At length I told 'em if 
they'd give me thirty dollars, I'd stay. So they agreed, and I got 
enough to pay my passage home, buy a new suit of clothes at 
Chicago, and leave a nest-egg in my pocket after all."* 

When Tom had finished his recital he inquired in his turn as 
to the course of things at home during their absence. He was 
duly informed of the accession to our population and many other 
interesting particulars. Brumbleback's account of the two new 
belles was not very fascinating. " The chunky one," said he, 
" is fixed off like a poppy-show, and never lets the draw-strings 

* If Tom's yam seems a tongh one, I can only say it was taken down 
tiani bk own lips, and preserved as being characteristic of the habits of the 
couitry. 
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out of her lips. T'other gal is likely enough, but the mother's a 
blazer ! Whoever marries Emmy, had better look out for his 
ears. The mill-clack is nothing to the old woman's tongue." 

Tom stayed at home long enough to clean his rifle and eat his 
dmner, and then went out hunting to rest himself after his jour- 
ney. He was passing by a cranberry-marsh about half a mile 
from the village, when he heard, quite near him, the sound of 
feminine distress, loud and real. He dashed in among the tan- 
gled bushes, and found a young lady sticking in the half-frozen 
mud. It was Miss Celestina Pye, and she certainly had no draw- 
strings in her lips just then. Tom observed afterwards, (with 
less than his usual gallantry,) " that nothing but a pig in a gate 
ever beat her." He extricated her very ably — a lamentable 
figure — ^her dress torn by the inconsiderate briers, and her prim 
face unshaped by the agony of her terror. She had been search- 
ing for those choicest of cranberries which are found still on the 
bushes after the winter is past. The water in which they chiefly 
grow is often frozen over, deceptively enough, so that a plunge 
is not unusual. But Miss Pye's eastern fears of rattlesnakes 
were still in full force, and as soon as she found herself in the 
marsh, she jumped to the conclusion that she was bitten to death 
as a matter of course. 

After her rescue occurred the difficulty of presenting such a 
figure on her walk through the village. Here Tom's natural 
politeness suggested a short cut, to facilitate which he took down 
a part of the rail-fence and pointed out to the young lady a path 
by which she might reach the back of her aunt's domain without 
betraying her disaster to the public. 

During all tRis, it is not to be supposed that Miss Celestina, 
though her eyes were small and somewhat obscured by mud, had 
not managed to perceive that her deliverer was a young man, a 
stranger, and one whose splendid proportions and fine face would 
have commanded notice any where. She looked through her 
torn green veil and her multitudinous curl-papers (for she was 
cranberrying incog.) at our hero's dark eyes, and found herself 
very much in love, as was quite natural and proper under the 
circumstances. 

That evening at sunset Tom presented himself at Mrs. Purfle's 
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door with a buck nicely dressed, inquiring whether the lady 
wished to purchase. 

" How much V asked Mrs. Purfle. 

" A dollar," said the hunter. 

" That's too much," observed Mrs. Purfle. " It's more than 
you ought to ask, young man," she said, very solemnly, and with 
an air of reproof. 

The deer weighed some sixty or seventy pounds — perhaps more. 
Tom moved onward. 

" Can you let me have half of it for fifty cents ?" 

" Never cut," said Tom, who seldom wasted words in such 
cases. 

Just then Miss Pye made her appearance. She was very 
smart, and her head quivered with subdivided ringlets. When 
she saw Tom with the venison at his feet, she took it for granted 
that he had called to inquire after her health, and that the game 
was an offering to her charms. What wonder that the advan- 
cing smile was a gracious one ! Or what wonder that the corners 
of her mouth took a downward curve when Tom flung his buck 
upon his shoulder and walked off* without looking at her ! 

" Why, aunt !" said Miss Teeny, dolefully, " that's the very 
one!" 

" What one ?" said Mrs. Purfle. 

" Why the one that helped me out of the marsh ! I dare say 
he came to see me. If I had had my other frock on he would 
have known me." . 

Now it was so well understood between Mrs. Purfle ?ind her 
niece that a heau for the latter, (technically speaking,) was the 
one thing needful, that it was no longer ranked among subjects 
debateable. There was nothing to be said about it, even by Mrs. 
Purfle. So she stood and looked after Tom in silence, musing 
upon the ill-timed thriftiness that had driven so fine a young man 
from the vicinity of Miss Pye's attractions. 

" Teeny !" she said at length, with her eyes still travelling 
down the street. — " Teeny ! it is a long while since you called 
upon Emma Levering. Get your things, quick ! and go down 
there !" 

This speech began moderato, but the crescendo was so rapid 
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that the close was prestissimo. Miss Pye, following the direction 
of her aunt's eye, saw that Tom had stopped at Mrs. Levering's, 
and she lost not a breath in getting her bonnet. 

At Mrs. Levering's gate stood Mrs. Levering herself, her cap 
border blown back by the chill wind, and her tongue in full ac- 
tivity, enlightening the young hunter's mind as to the true and 
proper value of venison " out here in the woods." 

" It costs you nothing at all," she said, " but just the powder 
and ball it takes to shoot 'em, and that can't be much, for pow- 
der's only six shillings a pound, and as for shot, you can put in 
old buttons or any thing." 

Tom was looking at the speaker with an eye that said as plain- 
ly as eye could speak, " Have you almost done ?" But he waited, 
for he was too civil to walk off while a lady was speaking, and it was 
difficult to catch a moment when Mrs. Levering was not speaking. 

Miss Pye, with the first breath she could command, asked for 
Emma, and Mrs. Levering called her. Tom was taking the op- 
portunity to move off, but ere he had shouldered his burthen he 
caught sight of a face that charmed him to the spot. Had he in- 
deed seen it before ? Miss Teeny, scarce greeting Emma, turned 
at once to the handsome hunter, and in her choicest terms thanked 
him for his assistance in extricatmg her from her perilous situation. 

Tom could with difficulty be induced to comprehend what she 
meant, for it was not easy to recognize in the rainbow-tinted 
speaker the muddy heroine of the morning. And then he seemed 
to feel himself in " a scrape," and to be puzzled for a suitable 
reply to so much gratitude. 

" I thought I never should have got out !" said Miss Teeny, 
rolling up her little eyes with a pathetic expression of self-pity. 

" Oh !" said Tom, " I've got a cow out of there before now." 

Tom meant simply that he had done a much more difficult 
thing than the helping of a young lady out of the marsh — but the 
illustration was not fortunately chosen. Yet Miss Celestina for- 
bore to notice the error, and only said very graciously that her 
aunt would take the venison. 

> " Venison !" said Emma ; " oh, mother, poor Jack said he 
thought he could eat some venison if he could get it." 

" He shall have it and welcome," said Tom, throwing the deer 

10 
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saddlewise on the rail of the little porch, and turning away 
quickly. In vain did the widow and Miss Teeny call after our 
retreating hero. He barely raised his cap from his brow as he 
passed, and then, clearing the ground with a hunter's stride, dis- 
appeared round the firist comer, before the trio had recovered 
from their astonishment. 

" Very odd !" exclaimed Miss Celestina Pye, " when aunt said 
she would take it." 

" Odd, indeed !" responded Mrs. Levering, " when he wouldn't 
look at anything less than a dollar just now !" 

Emma said nothing, but busied herself in preparing some of 
the venison I for her sick brother, with possibly an occasional 
recollection of the gallant huntsman. 

From the period of Tom's return from the expedition to the 
Mississippi, all his friends remarked a change in his appearance 
and habits. Not only was his dress more cared for, but his way 
of living was essentially civilized ; and his manner lost that tinge 
of untameableness which had formerly characterized it. He 
attended the singing-school regularly, and often escorted home 
some of the fair ones who brightened these evening gatherings. 
He never indeed went so far as to volunteer a call, but he would 
sometimes accept an invitation to a tea party, though he generally 
amused himself on such occasions by playing with the dog, or 
with the baby if there was no dog. He was seldom caught look- 
ing at a young lady ; but if he did look at any one, it was at 
Miss Celestina Pye. She even thought that she had discovered 
the costume which best pleased him, for he never looked at her 
so much as when she was dressed in her buff calico with large 
purple sprigs. So she used to put on this dress very frequently, 
with a suitable accompaniment of thready curls and gay ribbons. 

Emma Levering all this time, the mere drudge of the most 
thrifty and exacting of mothers, was in a manner forgotten by 
all. She was the only pretty girl in the village circle that Tom 
Oliver never was seen to look at, although he was unceasing in 
his attentions to her sick brother, whom he supplied with the 
choicest game the woods affi)rded. Tom was an odd fellow, 
and everybody but Miss Pye and Mrs. Purfle thought that he was 
resolved to be an old bachelor. 
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About these days, Mrs. Purfle, who was of an active and enter- 
prising turn of mind, and something of a diplomatist withal, 
thought proper to give a large party — no unusual expedient to 
enhance one's importance, and to make one's acquaintance 
coveted. Everybody was invited and great preparation made, 
though there was unfortunately no possibility of enlarging the 
small parlour, nor any of the suite of apartments of which that 
capped the climax. But if our good lady had been initiated into 
the fashionable notion of a " feed," she could not have provided 
more bounteously for those who were to be squeezed within her 
walls. To* had a note of course ; and he was further favoured 
with a P. S., asking if he could " as well as not" provide Mrs. 
Purfle with game for the occasion. What he sent would have 
made the fortune of a city supper ; and, in addition to this, there 
were days' works of cake, and pies, and custards, not to speak of 
an unspeakable variety of minor adjuncts. The very gathering 
of the cups and saucers, and plates, and knives, and spoons, was 
a serious business. In the country it is still customary to provide 
for as many guests as you invite — another proof that we are 
behind the age. 

Two o'clock came, and with it a good portion of the company. 
Even from the neighbouring settlements whole wagon-loads were 
imported, whose bustling Sunday clothes filled Mrs. Purfle's yel- 
low parlour, borrowed chairs and all. At first the silence was 
prodigious ; then would be heard an occasional burst of giggle, 
quickly smothered ; but gradually rose a continuous hum, which 
swelled ere long into an undistinguishable clatter, enlivened ever 
and anon by such explosions of laughter as are heard only at the 
West. During all this time Tom Oliver did not make his appear- 
ance. It grew dusk — three candles were lighted on the mantel- 
piece, in front of a great many black profiles ; the tea (secretly 
put back) was at length made — Miss Pye's eyes were anything 
but auspicious — when in came Tom, dressed in his Chicago suit, 
and looking handsomer than ever. Oh, how the room brightened 
in Miss Celestina's eyes ! It was as if all three of the candles 
had been snuffed at once ! 

Our bashful hero had scarcely time to cast a glance about him 
(over the heads of most of the company) when he was called 
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upon by Mrs. Purfle to lead the way into " the other room," aa 
the kitches was modestly denominated. Tom had not ascertained 
who was and who was not present, so he gave his hand, at a ven- 
ture, to Miss Polly Troome, the blacksmith's tall daughter, gal- 
lantly handing her to the long tea-table, and seating her opposite 
to a promising bowl of apple-sauce. Other ladies were soon 
seated, and when every comer of the board (and they were many, 
since no two tables in the neighbourhood matched in size or 
shape,) was filled, it became the duty of the beaux to play the 
part of waiters, which devoir was performed with various grace 
by the various youths concerned. A roast pig was tib be carved 
and a huge chicken-pie distributed ; bowls of pickles, and plates 
of hot biscuits were to be handed about ; and, worse than all, a 
ceaseless succession of cups of tea required all the skill and 
discretion of the preux chevaliers. Some scalding there was, but 
not serious; much pretty shrieking, and not a little unrefined 
laughter. Miss Pye's new blue silk apron was the recipient of a 
saucer of pudding ; old Mrs. Spindle made her usual disparaging 
remarks about the strength of tea, in an audible whisper ; poor 
little Brim was trodden upon and tumbled over by everybody 
— ^but upon the whole, the party presented the true party aspect, 
saving and excepting some few conventional prejudices as to the 
dress of the company and the nature of the refreshments. 

But in the midst of the feast a blank occurred — felt more par- 
ticularly by one of the gay assemblage, yet perceived by nume- 
rous others. Tom Oliver was missing. What could this mean ? 
Was he preparing something characteristically odd, to help along 
the general hilarity ? This was thought of, but conjectures died 
away after a while, for the young hunter appeared iio more. 
The usual amusements went on ; all sorts of forfeits were played 
— " scorn" and " criminal," and whatever gives an excuse for 
some little romping and kissing, but all was begun and finished 
without Tom. This was like a sprinkling of cold water, for Tom 
had become a general favourite with the young people. 

But it is time to account for our hero. It had been whispered 
about that Emma Levering could not come, on account of the ill- 
ness of her brother, but no one thought of the circumstance in 
connection with Tom's disappearance. Yet it was to the busy 
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widow's that he had gone from the gay assembly, and there, while 
all was gayety at Mrs. Purfle's grand party, he was already estab- 
lished as a watcher for the night, while the weary family had gone 
quietly to bed, trusting to his well-known reputation as a nurse. 
This was the last thing his young companions would have guess- 
ed, yet it was the most natural thing in the world for Tom to 
think of. We hardly think that the fair face of Emma had any 
share in originating the benevolent impulse — at least there is no 
testimony to this effect — but we doubt not there was a sympathy 
for her overtasked condition. Tom was a practical man, and 
Mrs. Levering's exactions were notorious. If he had but known 
what pity is akin to, we think he might perhaps have eschewed 
it ; but Tom read no poetry. 

This generosity, however, was like much that passes for such 
— it was at the cost of another. Tom cared nothing about the 
party, but poor Miss Teeny felt that all her pains had been 
thrown away, since the handsome hunter had slighted the occa- 
sion so cruelly. When she had heard what called him away, she 
was disposed to be vexed with her unpretending neighbour ; but 
she very soon ascertained that Emma had been sent to bed im- 
mediately on Tom's arrival, so that they had scarcely even met. 
So she was encouraged again, feeling sure that her own attractions 
must be victorious in fair field. Much did she walk for her 
health during that rainy spring, and numerous were the errands 
which took her to Mrs. Brumbleback's, the way to whose house 
lay directly past Tom's gate. Yet she found the huntsman very 
hard to encourage. If he was standing by his door when she 
passed, he was very apt to go in and shut it without waiting to 
bow to her ; and if he happened to be at his well, he would go on 
drawing water without once turning his head. It was very odd 
that he should be so bashful. 

Tom's well was a model of a well — for a new country we 
mean. It was curbed at the top with a cut from a hollow button- 
wood tree, about four feet in diameter on the inside, and perfectly 
smooth, inside and out. This curb rested on a layer of plank 
some two feet within the ground, and from this floor downward 
the well was built of brick in the neatest manner, and the clear 
water filled it almost to the platform. It was partly roofed over, 
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oad provided with a great trough of white wood au naiurel, well 
befitting the beauty of the whole structure.* 

This was an object of just pride to the owner, for it was the 
work of his own hands, and he had been the fortunate finder of 
the tree which had afibrded curbs for several wells in the neigh- 
bourhood. It was placed near his cottage under the shadow of 
an elm which chanced to grow just in the right place. 

To this well came Tom one afternoon just as the sun was set 
ting, driving a pair of " two-year-olds," and singing very audibly 
and in no bad taste, " Some love to roam," which he had caught 
from Mr. Russell's own lips as that "vocalist" passed, like a 
musical meteor; through our far-away state. He was just exe- 
cuting " A life in the woods for me !" with an attempt at the 
original cadenza, when he looked over his beautiful well-curb 
and saw — 

Mercy on me — what an exclamation, Tom ! How would thai 
sound at " the Bast ?" 

It was Miss Celestina Pye, standing on the planks, and looking 
upward with a piteous glance. 

" Oh, Mr. Oliver ! I'm so scar't ! I'm almost out of my 
senses !" 

And in her distraction she adjusted her curls, and threw back 
lex green veil. 

" What's scar't you this time ?" said Tom, with, odious cool- 
nes^ 

*♦ Why, I thought I heard a bull ! I'm sure I thought I did ; 
and if you only knew how 'fraid I am of a bull ! Aunt says I 
ought never to walk out alone, I'm so timid !" 

" I should think she was right," observed Tom, drily. 

" And now," opntinued Miss Celestina Pye, " how I am to get 
out of this place — ^I'm sure I don't know." 

" How did you get in ?" 

" Oh ! I was so frightened, you see, that I climbed over that 
low place by the trough. I'm afraid you'll have to lifl me out ! 
I feel so very weak." 

" Wait a moment," said Tom ; and Miss Pye waited a good 

* A well precisely similar to Tom's may be seen near the door of an inn, 
■ome twelve miles west of Detroit, on the Grand River road. 
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many moments, expecting the return of her squire. By and bye, 
when she had begun to find the well rather chilly, she heard a 
footstep. 

" Oh ! here you are at last," said she. 

" Yes, here I be !" answered Brumbleback's gruff voice, "and 
here's my ox-chain for you to climb up by," and he lowered the 
ox-chain, looped, having the ends fastened outside. " There ! 
you can. climb up by that, easy enough !" observed this squire of 
dames ; " you needn't be afeared, for it would bear five ton." 

" But where's Mr. Oliver ?" asked the doleful Celestina. 

" He's off! he thought he heard something in the wheat field, 
and he told me to help you out." 

Miss Pye's walk homeward was not a pleasant one ; she was a 
little damp and dreadfully crestfallen ; but Mrs. Purfle assured 
her that she was certain Tom " felt so" he could not venture to 
take her out, for fear of letting her down the well. 

The oil of her aunt's flattery served once more to trim the 
lamp of hope in Miss Teeny's heart; aunt had gone through it 
all, and surely she ought to know. So Miss Pye refreshed her 
array, and sat down to her knitting, Mrs. Purfle thinking it prob- 
able, " considering all things," that Tom would call. 

Miss Teeny had picked up the lamp, wick with a pin several 
times, and begun to yawn pretty frequently, when she heard 
Tom's ringing laugh as he passed the window. He was coming, 
after all ! 

Alas ! he had only been to carry a brace of prairie-hens to 
Jack Levering. Miss Celestinfi Pye put her curls in twenty-two 
papers, and then went desperately to bed. 

With the morning light, however, came a ray of mental illu- 
mination. That song ! the gallant hunter was fond of music ! 
Miss Teeny had something called a piano, which, though lacking 
several important strings, still was capable of an atrocious noise 
which passed with some for music. This had never yet been 
brought to bear upon Tom; but the summer was coming and such a 
resource must no longer be neglected. Among the poetical scraps 
in Miss Pyo's album was the following — 

Music hath channs to soothe the savage heaat — 
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How much more then one who only hunted such animals ! So 
the tinkling torment was put in requisition, and Mons Meg her- 
self could scarcely have been more noisy. " Oh ! come with 
me !" " Meet me by moonlight V* " Leave me not !" were the 
pathetic adjurations which now arrested the attention of the pass- 
ers-by ; but, as ill-luck would have it, just about that time Tom 
got a habit of going to town by the back street. However, the 
weather had now become pleasant, and Mrs. Purfle happening to 
be in the garden at the time he usually passed, politely invited 
him in, saying that Celestina had been tuning up the piano quite 
nice. Tom could not refuse, and once in, he underwent the 
whole without flinching. Miss Pye's voice was not exactly a 
contraltOf indeed it was puzzling to determine the class ; since 
what there was of it was so strained and filtered through a very 
small mouth, and a most miserably pinched nose, that it resembled 
the chirping of a mouse in a cheese. But the accompaniment 
was loud enough to make up for that. This was extemporaneous 
entirely, but when she confined her bass to the key-note, she made 
out pretty well for uninstructed ears. It was only when she be- 
came enthusiastic and branched out into involuntary chromatics, 
that it grew absolutely unendurable. This pass had been nearly 
attained when Tom asked for "Fare thee well!" Tliis not be- 
ing on Miss Teeny's list, he was about taking his leave when she 
volunteered "Faithless Emma." Tom sat down again, heard 
the song through, asked a repetition, and then seized his cap res- 
olutely. 

" Are you going to singing-school to night ? I am," said Miss 
Teeny, all in a breath. 

" I don't know whether I shall or no," said stony-hearted Tom, 
and he bolted rather unceremoniously. 

" Well, I declare !" said Mrs. Purfle, " that fellow is the hard- 
est to manage !" 

The fact is, that the tactics of Mrs. Purfle and Miss Pye ought 
to have brought Tom down long before ; but he was like Wel- 
lington at Waterloo, and did not know when he was beaten. He 
must have borne a charmed life, to walk unharmed within point- 
blank range of such formidable artillery; but we are unable to 
furnish our readers with the recipe. Gay's sweet ballad says. 
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" Love tnnis the balls that round me fly, 
Lest precious tears sliould fall from Susan's eye." 

But Tom had as yet paid Love no homage, and we well know 
that wicked power does nothing for nothing. Our conjectures as 
to Tom's safeguard point indeed toward that bewitching face 
which his rifle had so nearly marred, but would a roving hunter 
remember one look so long ? 

But Miss Pye's ammunition was not yet exhausted. The very 
next Sunday saw her, laced almost to extinction, on her way to 
meeting, arrayed in her most seducing paraphernalia, her face 
white and her hands shining purple through their lace gloves, 
from the energy with which she had striven to be delicate. She 
had seen a belle faint in public at " the East ;'' she had observed 
the solicitude of her attendant knight; and she did not know why 
such things might not be done by some people as well as others. 
So she took her seat on the women's side of the narrow passage 
which divides the two rows of benches in our school-room, deter- 
mined to find the vulnerable part in Tom's heart, if indeed there 
was one — which she began to doubt. 

This mode of parting the rougher from the gentler sex in pub- 
lic, prevails wherever seats are common property — the why is not 
so easy to determine. If designed to prevent stray thoughts, it is 
quite a mistake, for by this arrangement eyes are left at full 
liberty, nay, are placed under- a sort of necessity for encounter- 
ing. If to secure attention to the speaker, it is still more unfor- 
tunate, for the deadly cross-fire from the sides is far more effec- 
tive than the scattering fire from the platform. But it suited Miss 
Teeny's purpose, for it brought her face to face with her indom- 
itable enemy. 

She had done her work so effectually at home that there was 
little to be done in meeting. The fainting had very nearly come 
off in earnest, and her face began to look deadly blue very soon 
afler the commencement of the sermon. At length she fell back 
on the desk before which she was sitting. 

All was now confusion and dismay, for we are not accustomed 
to such things. Mrs. Purfle bustled about, and called upon Mr. 
Olive/ to help her take her niece in the open air. But the minister, 
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with a solemn air of reproof, just then requested the congregation 
to sit down, adding, in an authoritative and awful manner, 

" Deacon Grinderson ! will you help that young woman out ?" 

So poor Teeny was carried out, not very gracefully, by Deacon 
Grinderson and a young clodpole whom he summoned to his aid ; 
and it required but very little water dashed in her face to bring 
her to her senses, and particularly to the sense that it was " no 
go," as Tom would have said if he had understood the affair. 

" Now cut her binder, and she'll do," said Deacon Grinderson's 
assistant, borrowing a figure from the wheat field, as was quite 
natural, seeing that Miss Teeny's contour, exclusive of the sup- 
plementary bustle, was not unlike that of a stout sheaf. But 
there was very little spirit in her just now. 

We know not that Miss Teeny could ever have been inspired, 
even by the powerful afflatus of her aunt's flattery, to make 
another attempt at so inaccessible a heart ; but, ere long, fate 
threw in her way an opportunity which skill could scarcely have 
commanded. She had succeeded in reducing herself by sighing, 
pickles, and silk braid, to something nearer a sentimental outline, 
when our part of the country was enlightened by a visit from a 
nephew of Dr. Purfle's, whom his lady had known at the South 
— a decided genius, and one of the universal kind. This indi- 
vidual had had the misfortune to lose both his feet by exposure at 
the North, and he would have been at his wits' end for a living 
if those wits had been only as comprehensive as the wits of com- 
mon people. But he managed to live very much at his ease, 
having a man to wait on him and supply the only deficiency of 
which he had ever been conscious. Mr. Ashdod Cockles came 
among us in the character of an artist, having his wagon loaded 
with wax-figures, puppets, magic-lanterns, and all those tempta- 
tions which the pockets of western people, lank as they are, 
always find irresistible — ^including a hand-organ of course ; and 
he put up at Mrs. Purfle's. 

Most exhilarating were the preparations, which now filled eve- 
rybody's mouth. The village ball-room was to be the scene of 
the grand exhibition of Mr. Cockles' glory ; and the stairs which 
led to that honoured chamber were well worn during that day of 
ceaseless bustle and excitement. Not that the common eye was 
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permitted to get even a glimpse of the mysteries within, for a 
thick curtain was suspended inside, so that the assistants could 
pass in and out a hundred times without one's getting a single 
peep. But the boys and idlers still thought they should see some- 
thing ; so there they stayed from morning till night — scarcely 
taking time to eat. 

But while all promised so fair for the multitude, what was the 
surprise and grief of Mr. Ashdod Cockles to find that one of his 
wax figures, nay', the one of all others that he could worst spare, 
had been completely crushed by the superincumbent weight of 
the hand-organ. The Sleeping Beauty ! That she should have 
been lost ! What is a wax- work without a Sleeping Beauty ! 
Dire was the disappointment of Mr. Cockles, and loud his la- 
mentations, (in private,) and much did he try to make his fac- 
totum acknowledge that he had erred in the packing. Nick 
knew his business too well for that ; but he nevertheless conde- 
scended to suggest a remedy — viz. : that Mr. Cockles should in- 
duce some pretty girl of the village to be dressed in the glittering 
drapery of the crushed nymph, and perform the part for that 
night only. This seemed the more feasible that the figure was 
to be covered up in bed, and the performance would thus involve 
no fatigue. So it only remained to obtain the handsome face, 
and touching this delicate point Mr. Cockles consulted Mrs. 
Purfle. 

*' Miss Emmy's the prettiest !" said Brim, who stood by grin- 
ning from ear to ear. 

" Get out. Brim !" said Mrs. Purfle, accompanying the hint 
with a resounding box on the ear ; " get out ! you're a fool !" 

Then turning to the artist with a bland smile, she communica- 
ted to him in a whisper her belief that Celestina would undertake 
the part, if she was properly requested. 

" Ahem !" said Mr. Ashdod Cockles, who was troubled with a 
cold ; " ahem ! yes, ma'am — but it would be asking quite too 
much of your niece. I think we had better — " 

" Not at all, not at all !" insisted the lady ; " Teeny is so 
obliging she'll not think anything of it. I'll ask her at once." 

<< But," persisted Mr. Cockles, fidgeting a good deal, <' she is 
really quite too short for the character. A taller figure — " 
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" Oh ! you forget she is to be conveyed under the quilt ! I'll 
manage all that," said the zealous diplomatist, " I'll dress her, 
and everything." 

And she left the room and returned in a very short time with 
Miss Pye's unhesitating consent. So Mr. Cockles could not but 
be very much obliged ; and Mrs. Purfle, in the highest spirits, 
sent Brim off at once to Mr. Oliver's, to tell him he must be sure 
to come to the exhibition. " And Brim," she added, " if you tell 
him a word about you know what, I'll skin ye !" A favourite 
figure of speech of Mrs. Purfle's. 

" What exhibition ?" said Tom, who had but just returned 
from the woods. 

" Oh, every thing in the world !" said Brim, who was as much 
excited as any body ; " and Miss Teeny — " but here he thought 
of his skin, and no persuasions of Tom could extort another word 
on that point, though he was fluent on the main subject. 

The evening came at last, and the weather chanced to be 
pleasanter than it generally is on great occasions. The ball- 
room was elegantly fitted up with suspended crosses of wood stuck 
with tallow candles, — rather drippy, but you must keep out of their 
way, — (I have seen gentlemen's coats completely iced with sper- 
maceti, which, if more genteel, is also more destructive.) Instead 
of glass cases, a screen or medium of dark-coloured gauze was 
interposed between the eye and the wax figures, in order to pro- 
duce the requisite illusion. The puppets and the magic-lantern 
came first in order, and so great was the delight of the spectators 
that it would seem that any aQer-show must have been an anti- 
climax ; but the experienced Mr. Cockles knew better. It was 
not until all this was done, that he ordered Nick to draw aside 
the baize which had veiled the grand attraction. Great clapping 
and rapping ensued, and it was some time before Mr. Cockles 
could venture ta begin, this being a part of the exhibition in which 
he expected to shine personally. 

" This, ladies and gentlemen," he began, at the upper end of 
the room, " this is the New Orleans beauty ; she was engaged 
to be married to two gentlemen at once, and to avoid the torments 
of jealousy, they settled it between 'em, and first shot her and 
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then each other through the heart ! and they're all buried in one 
tomb ; and I should have had the tomb too, only it was rather 
heavy to carry." 

Every body crowded to this interesting sight. 

" This," continued the exhibiter, in a high-toned and theatrical 
voice, waving at the same time a gilded wand, which excited 
much admiration, " is the celebrated Miss M'Crea and her mur- 
derers, from likenesses taken on the spot by an eye-witness." 

A shudder ran through the throng at this announcement, and 
the grinning Indians were closely scrutinized, and the fierceness 
and many evil qualities of their race commented on in an under 
tone. 

" Here is a revolutionary character, ladies and gentlemen," 
Mr. Cockles went on, as his familiar edged him along on his 
wheel-chair ; and he pointed to a stumpy old man in a blue coat 
faced with red, who brandished a wooden sword as high as the 
ceiling would allow. 

" This was one of my forefathers," observed the orator, with 
no little swell ; " my great-great-grandfather, or some such rela- 
tion. He was a man by the name of Horatio Cockles, that cut 
away the bridge at Rome just as the British was coming across 
it. 'You've all heard of Rome, I suppose ?" 

A murmur of assent went round ; and one man- observed, " I 
was born and brought up within five mile of it, but I never heard 
tell o' that 'ere feller !" 

" Ay, yes ! maybe not," said Mr. Cockles, quite undisturbed, 
"but do you understand history ?" 

The objector was posed, and the orator proceeded. 

" This is Lay Fyett, and this is Bonypart, with a man's head 
that he has just cut off with his sword. He used to do that when- 
ever he got mad." 

A shudder, with various exclamations. 

" But here," said Mr. Cockles, drawing aside with a flourish- 
ing air, a mysterious-looking curtain, which had excited a good 
deal of curiosity during the evening, " this here is the Sleeping 
Beauty. Her infant daughter got broke a-coming." 

And there lay a female figure, in whose well-rouged cheeks 
and dyed ringlets no one recognized the heiress of Mrs. Purfle's 
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worldly substance. Even the "eyebrows, which nature had left 
white, were entirely altered by the experienced skill of the artist, 
who had felt himself at liberty to put them on where he thought 
they would look best, the original ones being invisible by candle- 
light. A very elegant cap, full trimmed with artificial flowers, 
had been arranged by Mrs. Purfle; and the sky-blue pillow 
fringed with gold, and the purple quilt which belonged to the 
character, made altogether a very magnificent affair, though Mr. 
Ashdod Cockles had not thought it prudent to suspend more than 
a single candle within the chintz curtains and the gauze blind. 

Just as the concealing screen had been withdrawn, and while 
a buzz of admiration was still in circulation, Tom Oliver, who 
had been in no haste to obey Mrs. Purfle's hint, made his way 
into the room. He took a momentary glance at the attractions 
which lined the walls, and then sought the object which now fixed 
the eager crowd. It took a good look to satisfy him ; but with 
the help of Brim's hint and certain potent recollections, the truth 
came upon him at once ; and with a very audible " pshaw !" he 
turned on his heel and made for the door. The string by which 
the Sleeping Beauty's candle was suspended passing along near 
the ceiling, caught Tom's cap in his hasty retreat, and ruin en- 
sued. In an instant Miss Teeny's gay head-dress was all in a 
blaze, and one whole side of her curls was burnt off before the 
cruel flames could be smothered. Tom was among the most ac- 
tive in endeavouring to repair the mischief he had done, and then, 
much mortified, darted out of the room. As his evil stars must 
have decreed, he met Emma Levering at the top of the stairs, 
and if ours were of the fashionable single-flight order, broken 
bones would have certainly ensued. But most fortunately there 
was a saving platform, which received Tom and his victim, in 
time to prevent so serious a catastrophe. As it was, however, 
the pretty Emma was a good deal hurt, and to Tom's eager ques- 
tions she could only answer with a burst of tears. So Tom, with- 
out ceremony, caught her up in his annsj and ran with her to her 
mother's, which was not for distant ; and then, afler more apol- 
(^es than he ever made before in the whole course of his life, 
he took his leave, and hid his head beneath his own roof. 

Before Emma's bruises got well^ it was all over with Tom. 
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The barriers about his heart seemed to have been fractured by 
the fall ; and Cupid is not slow in making the most of such ad- 
vantages. Tom Oliver forgot to hunt, but occupied his time in- 
stead, in building an addition to his house, and putting a new fence 
about his door-yard. What arguments he may have found ne- 
cessary to overcome Emma's resentment against him, we are not 
informed ; but we are assured that it was not until he was obliged 
to own she had wounded his heart that he mustered courage to 
tell her that he came very near being beforehand with her, away 
off in Jefferson County. The fact of their betrothment became 
known in due time by the lamentations of Mrs. Levering, who 
thought it very unkind in Emma to be willing to leave her for 
any body else. Few of the neighbours could conscientiously 
agree with her in this view of Emma's choice. Most people 
thought it very natural ; and Emma succeeded in reconciling her 
mother to the change by the suggestion that Tom could fill the 
place which Jack's ill-health prevented him from taking. 

Miss Pye's ringlets were a long time growing, during which 
interval she remained much at home, in rather low spirits. Em- 
ma is benevolently waiting until the fair Celestina is presentable, 
in order that she may stand bridesmaid, at her own urgent re- 
quest. Mrs. Purfle is understood to have been so much dis- 
couraged by the ill success of her efforts in behalf of her niece, 
that she declares it her fixed determination to let her take hei 
chance in future. This resolve, if adhered to, gives hopes tiiat 
history may yet record a happy termination of all Miss Pye's 
anxieties ; since, whether in town or country, no labour is more 
apt to defeat itself than that which has for its object the acquisi- 
tion of the grand desideratum — a husband. 
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OLD THOUGHTS ON THE NEW YEAR. 



** II moudo invecchia 
E invecchiando intristisce/' 



Tasso'b " Aminta." 



The world in growing older 

And wiser day by day : 
Every body knows beforehand 

What you're going to say ! 
We used to laugh and frolic ; 

Now we must behave ! 
Poor old Fuu is dead and buried — 

Pride dug his grave. 

Free Translation. 

There are doubtless many new things to be said about the 
New Year, if one had wit enough to think of them ; but an' if 
it be not so, may we not think over our last year's thoughts, or 
those which pleased us ten years ago ? It is certain that Provi- 
dence sends us this holiday season, with all its stirring influences, 
once every year ; and doubtless intends it should be enjoyed by 
thousands who never had an original thought in their lives. So 
we will write down our roving fancies as they rise, and leave 
them to be woven into the fire-light reveries of just such com- 
fortable people. 

" What does * holiday' mean, George ?" said we once to a 
shouting urchin of some seven years standing, as he was tossing 
up his cap and huzzaing at the thought of a vacation. << What 
does * holiday' mean ?" 

He stopped, looked serious, and then replied 

" Why — I don't know — ^but — ^I always thought it was because 
the boys holla so when they are let out of school." 

We predicted on the spot that George would write a dictionary 
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if he lived long enough. A decidedly etymological genius, and 
quite original ; for he owed but little to books, to our certain 
knowledge. 

We cannot hope to make as lucky a guess on the origin of the 
New Year festival ; but we will venture to say, nothing could be 
more natural than the disposition Uo observe this way-mark on 
life's swift-rolling course. In proof of this, the practice of noti- 
cing anniversaries has prevailed from the earliest times. It is only 
in these wondrously wise days, that the notion has arisen that it 
is being too minute and vulgar to recognize occasions so revered 
by our fathers : 

" We take no note of time save by its loss," 

in another sense than that of the poet. We are disposed to " cut " 
holidays, as we do other antiquated worthies. Then again the 
young and gay, in the levity of their hearts, think it tedious to 
mingle with their joyance any touch of old-time remembrances. 
We admit that the New Year, though a season for placid and 
hopeful smiles, is scarcely one for laughter ; yet we might (under 
privilege of our gravity,) inquire whether an element of sobriety 
may not sometimes be profitable, even in our pleasure. The be- 
reaved and sorrowful tell us that the habit of commemorating 
particular days only makes more striking the chill blanks in the 
social circle ; pointing out the vacant chair ; recalling the miss- 
ing voice, already but too keenly remembered. This is true ; 
but while sorrow is yet new and fresh, what is there that does 
not bring up the beloved ? And after the great Consoler has 
done his blessed office, and grief is mellowed into sadness, do we 
not attach a double value to whatever awakens most vividly the 
cherished memory ? 

Gifts and keepsakes and little surprises used to be a pretty part 
of the holiday season ; and in Europe the New Year is still the 
time of all others for cadeaux, and souvenirs^ and gages d^amitie, 
and gages d^amour. But the increase of luxury and the cultiva- 
tion of pride have almost spoiled all these pleasant things for us. 
I fear we have leavened such matters with the commercial spirit . 
Presents are made a sort of traffic, or a device of ostentation. 
When emulation begins, sentiment is lost. The moment we ad- 

11 
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mit the idea that our generosity or our splendour will attract ad- 
miration ; the moment we think that our friend, if poor, will re- 
ceive our new-year gift as payment for some past kindness, or, if 
rich, that he will be sure to give something still more elegant in 
return, the present is degraded into an article of merchandise. 
Indeed, costliness is no proper element of a mere present, since a 
symbol is all we want. 

In England the celebration of New Year is almost lost in that 
of Christmas, which is a high and universal festival ; whether 
kept exactly in accordance with its true meaning and intent we 
shall not here stop to inquire. Be this as it may, its approach 
arouses " the fast-anchor'd isle" to its very heart. Even thread- 
bare court-gaiety receives an accession of something like sentient 
life ; and maids of honour new furbish their languid smiles, and 
gentlemen-in- waiting pocket their scented 'kerchiefs, no longer 
needed to veil inadmissible yawns. If high life brighten, how 
much more the common folk, always so wisely ready to be 
pleased ! The housekeeper spends her evenings for six weeks 
stoning " plums" in preparation for prelatic mince-pies and na- 
tional puddings. Huge sirloins of beef jostle at the corners of the 
streets. The confectioner gives an additional touch of enchant- 
ment to his sparkling paradise, which needed not this to make it 
irresistible to the longing eyes that linger round it, unconsciously 
endowing each individual temptation with the dazzling beauty 
of the whole, and so really coveting all, though wishing only for 
a modest portion. Christmas taxes all the invention of all the 
artists in Pleasure's train for the production of novelties and ex- 
cellences in their several departments, and as there is not time 
for a renewal of energy before New Year, they blend the two 
occasions, and rejoice double tides. Even the poet, though not 
always in the way when money is to be made, finds his services 
now in request, and enjoys the farther delight of hearing his dar- 
ling verses chanted by the far-sounding throat of the street-singer : 
true fame this, and not posthumous, like that of most poets. 
Verses like those which follow, married to airs well deserving 
such union, awaken the Queen's subjects earlier than they like 
on Christmas morning : 
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" The moon shines bright 
And the stars give a light 
A little before 'tis day, 
And bid us awake and pray. 
Awake ! awake ! good people all ! 
Awake and you shall hear . . . 

• • • • 

The life of Man 
Is but a span, 

And cut down in his flower. 
We're here to-day and gone to-morrow ; 

We're all dead in an hour. 

" O teach well your children, men. 
The while that you are here ; 
It will be better for your souls 
When your corpse lie on the bier. 

" To-day you may be alive, dear man, 

With many a thousand pound ; 
To-morrow you may be dead, dear man. 

And your corpse laid under ground ; 
With a turf at your head, dear man, 

And another at your feet ; 
Your good deeds and your bad ones 

They will together meet. 
God bless the ruler of this house 

And send him long to reign ; 
And many a happy Christmas 

May he live to see again. 

'* My song is done, I must be gone ; 
I can stay no longer here ; 
God bless you all, both great and small. 
And send you a jovial New Year." 

So runs a " Christmas carol," entitled " Divine Mirth," bought 
in the streets of London not many years ago. But we are like 
our transatlantic neighbours — letting Christmas swallow up New 
Year. To return from these " specimens of English poetry." 

We Kniceerboceers date our New- Year festivities from our 
honoured Dutch progenitors ; and it should be considered treasoi 
even to propose the discontinuance of such time-honoured cork 
memorations. Among the innovations of the day, few try oas 
patience more severely than those pseudo-refinements upon plea- 
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sure, which have been devised by the little great and the meanly 
proud of our land, who in their agonizing efforts after a superiority 
to which neither nature nor education has given them a claim, 
hesitate not to sacrifice much for which they will never offer an 
equivalent to society. An adherence to ancieut usages belongs 
to those who are accustomed to the enjoyments of wealth, and 
covet the heightening power of association ; who feel their posi- 
tion to be secure, and therefore enjoy it with dignity, and make 
no feverish efforts at display. These still keep up the social 
round on the first day of the year, with its cordial greeting, its 
hospitable welcome, and its whole-souled abandon, symbolical at 
least of a forgetting of all causes of feud, and a renewing of an- 
cient good-will, however interrupted. There is a primitive relish 
about these things to those who understand them ; but to the 
merely fashionable, who think only of the quantity of plate which 
it is possible to exhibit on the occasion, the splendour and costli- 
ness of the refreshments, and above all, the number of stylish 
names which may be enrolled among the hundreds of unmeaning 
visiters, it is caviare indeed. Their spirit is a profane one ; it 
fancies that money will buy every thing. 

We would not insist upon the full adherence to primitive cus- 
toms ; since that would include rather more stimulus than accords 
with our notions of propriety ; and we have heard too that the 
Knickerbocker practice of presenting each guest with a shield- 
like " cookie," though an excellent one for the bakers, was wont to 
prove rather inconvenient to some thorough-going visiters, who 
were in danger of meeting with the fate of the damsel of old, 
who was crushed under the weight of gifts somewhat similar. 
Tradition informs us that the Dutch Dominies, who were especial 
&yourites, used to be obliged to leave whole pyramids of splendid 
cookies — suns, moons, General Washington, Santa-Claus, and all 
— at the houses of tried friends, to be sent for next morning. We 
would not ask so minute an observance of the customs of Nieuw- 
Amsterdam, but we plead for the main point, the festival, with 
the hearty, social feeling that gives value to it. This may be 
unfasnionable in some quarters, but it is human, and gives occa- 
mon for one of the too few recognitions of a common nature and 
a common interest. But, strange power of fancy ! here we are 
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carried back to all the bustle and excitement of a New- Year's 
day in the city. What a contrast to the realities around us ! 
This bright, soft-singing wood fire, crackling occasionally with 
that mysterious sound which the good vrouws call " treading 
snow," and which they hold to foretell sleighing ; the cat coiled 
up cozily on the hearth-rug, fast asleep ; even the sounds which 
but just reach the ear when the ground is dry and bare, now 
hushed by the thick covering of snow out of doors ; now and 
then a low, black sled moving silently along the road ; and still 
more seldom a solitary foot-passenger, with his rifle or his axe 
on his shoulder ; how can we imagine to ourselves the thronging 
crowds that make the very stones resound under the thousand ve- 
hicles and quick trampling feet in the great thoroughfares ? Not 
Imagination but Memory lends her aid in this instance ; Memory, 
never more faithful than when she recalls to the emigrant the 
home-scenes of former days. Yet we ought hardly to call her 
faithful, for she always reverses rules in her pictures, placing her 
brightest tints in the back-ground. Brilliant lights, with only 
shadow enough to bring them out, characterize her distant views, 
and this is no true perspective, though we are prone to put faith 
in it. We must not use such views for studies. 

Far removed from all the pleasurable associations of this period, 
we too hail the New Year, but not with the old feeling. We wish 
each other a " happy new year" as usual, but there is a touch 
of sadness in our greeting. Our new. homes have not yet the 
warmth of the old ; there is a chill hanging about them still, 
especially at these seasons when we recall the warm grasp of 
early friends. The young only are thoroughly gay here. They 
dwell not on the past ; they trouble not their heads about the 
future. They have an ever- welling fount of happiness within ; 
while we, theii* elders, are compelled to dig deep, and sometimes 
even then strike no vein. To them, sport in the wilds is as good 
as sport any where else. They skate, they slide, they run races ; 
they take the hill-side with their rough, home-made sleds, and 
(hey ask nothing better. This for the younger scions. Those a 
step more advanced, get up shooting-matches, or dancing-matches ; 
pleasure on a more dignified scale. We will not describe thai 
Tile form of the shooting-match, wherein a poor turkey is tied to 
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a post, to be mangled in cold blood by the boobies of the neighbour- 
hood ; those who never fired a shot in their lives taking the lead ; as 
when a number of lawyers are to speak on the same side, those 
who are not expected to hit at all are placed first. This is a cruel, 
unmanly, un- western sport, and should be scorned by the forester. 
He has been driven to it by the unnatural lack of all decent and 
proper amusement. The true shooting-match, when conducted 
on the large scale, afibrds famous sport. Two parties, matched 
and balanced as nearly as may be in skill and numbers, and each 
commanded by a leader chosen on account of his general qualifi- 
cations, social as well as sporting, set out at break of day, in 
different directions ; it makes but little difference which way, 
since game is plenty at all points. A time and place of rendez- 
vous are appointed, and certain kinds of game prescribed as 
within the rules ; and each party, collectively or severally, as 
circumstances may require, makes as wide a search as time will 
allow, and brings down as many deer, partridges, quails, etc., as 
possible ; horses being in attendance to bear home the fortune of 
the day. At the place appointed the whole is examined, counted 
and judged, according to the rules and rates agreed on, and 
umpires then award the palm of victory. " To the victors belong 
the spoils" of course ; so the vanquished furnish the evening's 
entertainment, except that the game is common property. This 
makes no contemptible New Year's day for the young men ; and 
choice game is not despised as the substantial part of the supper 
which succeeds or rather divides what we mentioned awhile ago 
— a dancing-match. 

This, we should think, must be more laborious even than the 
shooting-match ; at least it is more like steady, serious, unremit- 
ting work. Two in the afternoon is not too soon to begin, nor six 
in the morning too late to finish. Now if this be not a trial of 
strength, what is ? It proves so ; for only the most resolute hold 
out Uirough the whole time. Even they would doubtless flag 
were it not for the supper at which we have hinted above, of 
which (to their honour be it spoken) our rustic damsels are not 
too affected to be willing to partake with good will and without 
mincing. They dance " the old year out and the new year in," 
sometimes ; but usually the ball closes the sports of New- Year's 
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day, and you may see them as the sun is rising on the second 
day of the year, sleigh-load after sleigh-load, going home as 
merry as larks, under the care of their stout beaux, not half so 
tired as a city belle is after walking through a cotillon. 

Sometimes the snow is so fine that a grand sleigh-ride takes the 
place of the grand hunt on this day. As many as possible are 
engaged, and they go off some fifteen or twenty or thirty miles, 
with as many strings of bells as can be raised for the occasion, 
and have an impromptu supper and dance, and return home by 
moonlight. One indispensable condition of such a party is an ex- 
act pairing — an Adam and Eve division of the company ; so that 
if a single nymph or swain be missing before the day arrives, and 
no one is found to supply the vacancy, the counterpart shares the 
misfortune, and remains at home. We have known companies 
where an approach to this rule — a belle to every beau — would 
have been convenient, and saved some sour looks. Here it is all 
in good faith, and the appropriation very strict, for the time being ; 
and particular attention or graciousness to more than one of the 
party is contrary to etiquette. The pairs speak of each other as 
" my mate," with all the gravity imaginable. 

After all, these are the people who taste the true sweets of 
pleasure, strictly so called. They enjoy themselves freely and 
heartily, caring nothing for what those very dignified and rather 
dull people who call themselves "the world" may think of their 
dress or their dancing. It would not give them a moment's con- 
cern to be told that people a hundred miles off thought them half 
savages. And nothing would be so odious to them as the cere- 
mony, the const^i^int, the clatter, and the stupidity of many an 
unmeaning fashionable party. They would hardly believe you 
if you should tell them that people really do get together at great 
cost and trouble to look at each other's dresses and a decorated 
supper- table, and go home again. " What ! no music ! no dan- 
cing ! no nothing ! Awful ! I'd ruther spin wool all day !" 

To those of us who have done with all these things ; whose 
" dancing days are over," and who are studying the difficult art 
of " growing old gracefully," the coming of another year brings 
reflection, if not sadness. " What shadows we are, and what 
shadows we pursue !" Who can stand upon the verge of another 
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era, without emotion ? Who does not feel, as this change passes 
before him, something of the awe that thrilled the veins of him who 
saw "an image" but "could not discern the form thereof?" 
How little can we guess of this turning leaf in our destiny ! If 
the heart be light, we read on the dim scroll words of soft and 
sweet promise, traced by the ready fingers of Hope. If there be 
a cloud on the spirit, we can discern only characters gloomy as 
any that remain of memory's writing ; while perhaps that Eye 
from which nothing is hidden, sees Death sweeping with his dark 
wing all that fond imagination had presented to our view, leaving 
our part in this life's future, one chill blank. Blessed be God that 
our eyes are " holden !" To Him who has controlled the past in 
love and mercy, we may safely commit the future. 
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Master William Horner came to our village to keep school 
when he was about eighteen years old : tall, lank, straight sided, 
and straight-haired, with » mouth of the most puckered and sol- 
emn kind. His figure and movements were those of a puppet 
cut out of shingle and jerked by a string ; and his address cor- 
responded very well with his appearance. Never did that prim 
mouth give way before a laugh. A faint and misty smile was 
the widest departure from its propriety, and this unaccustomed 
disturbance made wrinkles in the flat skinny cheeks like those in 
the surface of a lake, after the intrusion of a stone. Master Hor- 
ner knew well what belonged to the pedagogical character, and 
that facial solemnity stood high on the list of indispensable quali- 
fications. He had made up his mind before he left his father's 
house how he would look during the term. He had not planned 
any smiles, (knowing that he must " board round"), and it was 
not for ordinary occurrences to alter his arrangements ; so that 
when he was betrayed into a relaxation of the muscles, it was 
" in such a sort" as if he was putting his bread and butter in 
jeopardy. 

Truly he had a grave time that first winter. The rod of 
power was new to him, and he felt it his " duty" to use it more 
frequently than might have been thought necessary by those upon 
whose sense the privilege had palled. Tears and sulky faces, 
and impotent fists doubled fiercely when his back was turned, 
were the rewards of his conscientiousness; and the boys — and 
girls too — were glad when working time came round again, and 
the master went home to help his father on the farm. 

But with the autumn came Master Horner again, dropping 
among us as quietly as the faded leaves, and awakening at least 
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as much serious reflection. Would he be as self-sacrificing as 
before, postponing his own ease and comfort to the public good ? 
or would he have become more sedentary, and less fond of cir- 
cumambulating the school-room with a switch over his shoulder ? 
Many were fain to hope he might have learned to smoke during 
the summer, an accomplishment which would probably have 
moderated his energy not a little, and disposed him rather to 
reverie than to action. But here he was, and all the broader- 
chested and stouter-armed for his labours in the harvest-field. 

Let it not be supposed that Master Homer was of a cruel and 
ogrish nature — a babe-eater — a Herod — one who delighted in 
torturing the helpless. Such souls t||ere may be, among those 
endowed with the awful control of the ferule, but they are rare 
in the fresh and natural regions we describe. It is, we believe, 
where young gentlemen are to be crammed for college, that the 
process of hardening heart and skin together goes on most vigor- 
ously. Yet among the uneducated there is so high a respect for 
bodily strength, that it is necessary for the schoolmaster to show, 
first of all, that he possesses this inamissible requisite for his plaae. 
The rest is more readily taken for granted. Brains he may have 
— a strong arm he must have : so he proves the more important 
claim first. We must therefore make all due allowance for Mas- 
ter Horner, who could not be expected to overtop his position so 
far as to discern at once the philosophy of teaching. 

He was sadly brow-beaten during his first term of service by 
a great broad-shouldered lout of some eighteen years or so, who 
thought he needed a little more *' schooling," but at the same 
time felt quite competent to direct the manner and measure of his 
attempts. 

" You'd ought to begin with large-hand, Joshuay," said Master 
Horner to this youth. 

*• What should I want coarse-hand for ?" said the disciple, with 
great contempt ; " coarse-hand won't never do me no good. I 
want a fine-hand copy." 

The master looked at the infant giant, and did as he wished, 
but we say not with what secret resolutions. 

At another time. Master Homer, having had a hint from somo 
one more knowing than himself, proposed to his elder scholars to 
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write afler dictation, expatiating ai the same time quite floridly, 
(the ideas* having been supplied by the knowing friend,) upon the 
advantages likely to arise from this practice, and saying, among 
other things, 

" It will help you, when you write letters, to spell the words 
good." 

" Pooh !" said Joshua, " spellin' ain't nothin' ; let them that 
finds the mistakes correct 'em. I'm for every one's havin' a 
way of their own."* 

" How dared you be so saucy to the master ?" asked one of 
the little boys, afler school. 

*' Because I could lick him, easy," said the hopeful Joshua, 
who knew very well why the master did not undertake him on 
the spot. 

Can we wonder that Master Horner determined to make his 
empire good as far as it went ? 

A new examination was required on the entrance into a second 
term, and, with whatever secret trepidation, the master was obliged 
to submit. Our law prescribes examinations, but forgets to pro- 
vide for the competency of the examiners ; so that few better 
farces ofier, than the course of question and answer on these oc- 
casions. We know not precisely what were Master Horner's 
trials ; but we have heard of a sharp dispute between the inspec- 
tors whether angel spelt angle or angel. Angle had it, and 
the school maintained that pronunciation ever afler. Master 
Homer passed, and he was requested to draw up the certificate 
for the inspectors to sign, as one had left his spectacles at home, 
and the other had a bad cold, so that it was not convenient for 
either to write more than his name. Master Horner's exhibition 
of learning on this occasion did not reach us, but we know that 
it must have been considerable, since he stood the ordeal. 

" What is Orthography ?" said an inspecter once, in our pres- 
ence. 

The candidate writhed a good deal, studied the beams overhead 
and the chickens out of the window, and then replied, 

^* It is so long since I learnt the first part of the spelling-book, 

* Verbatim. 
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thai I can't justly answer that question. But if I could just look 
it over, I guess I could." 

Our schoolmaster entered upon his second term with new cour- 
age and invigorated authority. Twice certified, who should dare 
doubt his competency ? Even Joshua was civil, and lesser louts 
of course obsequious ; though the girls took more liberties ; for 
they feel even at that early age, that influence is stronger than 
strength. 

Could a young schoolmaster think of feruling a girl with her 
hair in ringlets and a gold ring on her finger ? Impossible — and 
the immunity extended to all the little sisters and cousins ; and 
there were enough large girls to protect all the feminine part of 
the school. With the boys Master Horner still had many a bat- 
tle, and whether with a view to this, or as an economical ruse, 
he never wore his coat in school, saying it was too warm. Per- 
haps it was an astute attention to the prejudices of his employ- 
ers, who love no man that does not earn his living by the sweat 
of his brow. The shirt-sleeves gave the idea of a manual-labour 
school in one sense at least. It was evident that the master 
worked, and that afforded a probability that the scholars worked 
too. 

Master Horner's success was most triumphant that winter. A 
year's growth had improved his outward man exceedingly, filling 
out the limbs so that they did not remind you so forcibly of a 
young colt's, and supplying the cheeks with the flesh and blood 
so necessary where moustaches were not worn. Experience had 
given him a degree of confidence, and confidence gave him 
power. In short, people said the master had waked up ; and so 
he had. He actually set about reading for improvement ; and 
although at the end of the term he could not quite make out from 
his historical studies which side Hannibal was on, yet this is read- 
ily explained by the fact that he boarded round, and was obli- 
ged to read generally by firelight, surrounded by ungoverned chil- 
dren. 

After this. Master Horner made his own bargain. When 
school-time came round with the following autumn, and the teach- 
er presented himself for a third examination, such a test was pro- 
nounced no longer necessary ; and the district consented to en- 
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gage him at the astounding rate of sixteen dollars a month, with 
the understanding that he was to have a fixed home, provided he 
was willing to allow a dollar a week for it. Master Horner be- 
thought him of ihe successive " killing-times," and consequent 
dough-nuts of the twenty families in which he had sojourned the 
years before, and consented to the exaction. 

Behold our friend now as high as district teacher can ever hope 
to be — his scholarship established, his home stationary and not 
revolving, and the good behaviour of the community insured by 
the fact that he, being of age, had now a farm to retire upon in 
csme of any disgust. 

Master Horner was at once the pre-eminent beau of the neigh- 
bourhood, spite of the prejudice against learning. He brushed 
his hair straight up in front, and wore a sky-blue riband for a 
guard to his silver watch, and walked as if the tall heels of his 
blunt boots were egg-shells and not leather. Yet he was far from 
neglecting the duties of his place. He was beau only on Sun- 
days and holidays ; very schoolmaster the rest of the time. 

It was at a " spelling-school" that Master Horner first met the 
educated eyes of Miss Harriet Bangle, a young lady visiting the 
Engleharts in our neighbourhood. She was from one of the 
towns in Western New York, and had brouglit with her a vari- 
ety of city airs and graces somewhat caricatured, set off with 
year-old French fashions much travestied. Whether she had been 
sent out to the new country to try, somewhat late, a rustic chance 
for an establishment, or whether her company had been found 
rather trying at home, we cannot say. The view which she was 
at some pains to make understood was, that her friends had con- 
trived this method of keeping her out of the way of a desperate 
lover whose addresses were not acceptable to them. 

If it should seem surprising that so high-bred a visiter should 
be sojourning in the wild woods, it must be remembered that more 
than one celebrated Englishman and not a few distinguished 
Americans have farmer brothers in the western country, no whit 
less rustic in their exterior and manner of life than the plainest 
of their neighbours. When these are visited by their refined 
kinsfolk, we of the woods catch glimpses of the gay world, or 
think we do. 
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" That great medicine hath 
With its tmct gilded—" 

many a vulgarism to the satisfaction of wiser heads than ours. 

Miss Bangle's manner hespoke for her that high consideration 
which she felt to be her due. Yet she condescended to be amused 
by the rustics and their awkward attempts at gaiety and ele- 
gance ; and, to say truth, few of the village merry-makings es- 
caped her, though she wore always the air of great superiority. 

The spelling-school is one of the ordinary winter amusements 
in the country. It occurs once in a fortnight, or so, and has 
power to draw out all the young people for miles round, arrayed 
in their best clothes and their holiday behaviour. When all is 
ready, umpires are elected, and afler these have taken the distin- 
guished place usually occupied by the teacher, the young people 
of the school choose the two best scholars to head the opposing 
classes. These leaders choose their followers from the mass, each 
calling a name in turn, until all the spellers are ranked on one 
side or the other, lining the sides of the room, and all standing. 
The schoolmaster, standing too, takes his spelling-book, and gives 
a placid yet awe-inspiring look along the ranks, remarking that 
he intends to be very impartial, and that he shall give out nothing 
that is not in the spelling-look. For the first half hour or so he 
chooses common and easy words, that the spirit of the evening 
may not be damped by the too early thinning of the classes. 
When a word is missed, the blunderer has to sit down, and be a 
spectator only for the rest of the evening. At certain intervals, 
some of the best speakers mount the platform, and '' speak a 
piece," which is generally as declamatory as possible. 

The excitement of this scene is equal to that afforded by any 
city spectacle whatever ; and towards the close of the evening, 
when difficult and unusual words are chosen to confound the 
small number who still keep the floor, it becomes scarcely less 
than painful. When perhaps only one or two remain to be 
puzzled, the master, weary at last of his task, though a favourite 
one, tries by tricks to put down those whom he cannot overcome 
in fair fight. If among all the curious, useless, unheard-of words 
which may be picked out of the spelling-book, he cannot find 
one which the scholars have not noticed, he gets the last hea^ 
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down by some quip or catch. "Bay" will perhaps be the sound; 
one scholar spells it " bey," another, " bay," while the master 
all the time means " ba," which comes within the rule, being in 
the spelling-book. 

It was on one of these occasions, as we have said, that Miss 
Bangle, having come to the spelling-school to get materials for a 
letter to a female friend, first shone upon Mr. Horner. She was 
excessively amused by his solemn air and puckered mouth, and 
set him down at once as fair game. Yet she could not help be- 
coming somewhat interested in the spelling-school, and after it 
was over found she had not stored up half as many of the school- 
master's points as she intended, for the benefit of her correspon- 
dent. 

In the evening^ contest a young girl from some few miles' 
distance, Ellen Kingsbury, the only child of a substantial farmer, 
had been the very last to sit down, after a prolonged effort on 
the part of Mr. Horner to puzzle her, for the credit of his own 
school. She blushed, and smiled, and blushed again, but spelt on, 
until Mr. Horner's cheeks were crimson with excitement and 
some touch of shame that he should be baffled at his own weap- 
ons. At length, either by accident or design, Ellen missed a 
word, and sinking into her seat, was numbered with the slain. 

In the laugh and talk which followed, (for with the conclusion 
of the spelling, all form of a public assembly vanishes,) our 
schoolmaster said so many gallant things to his fair enemy, and 
appeared so much animated by the excitement of the contest, that 
Miss Bangle began to look upon him with rather more respect, 
and to feel somewhat indignant that a little rustic like Ellen 
should absorb the entire attention of the only beau. She put on, 
therefore, her most gracious aspect, and mingled in the circle ; 
caused the schoolmaster to be presented to her, and did her best 
to fascinate him by certain airs and graces which she had found 
successful elsewhere. What game is too small for the close- 
woven net of a coquette ? 

Mr. Homer quitted not the fair Ellen until he had handed her 
into her father's sleigh ; and he then wended his way homewards, 
never thinking that he ought to have escorted Miss Bangle to her 
uncle's, though she certainly waited a little while for his return. 
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We must not follow into particulars the subsequent intercourse 
of our schoolmaster with the civilized young lady. All that 
concerns us is the result of Miss Bangle's benevolent designs 
upon his heart. She tried most sincerely to find its vulnerable 
spot, meaning no doubt to put Mr. Horner on his guard for the 
future ; and she was unfeignedly surprised to discover that her 
best efforts were of no avail. She concluded he must have 
taken a counter-poison, and she was not slow in guessing its 
source. She had observed the peculiar fire which lighted up his 
eyes in the presence of Ellen Kingsbury, and she bethought her 
of a plan which would ensure her some amusement at the ex- 
pense of these impertinent rustics, though in a manner different 
somewhat from her original more natural idea of simple coquetry. 

A letter was written to Master Horner, purporting to come 
from Ellen Kingsbury, worded so artfully that the schoolmaster 
understood at once that it was intended to be a secret communi- 
cation, though its otensible object was an inquiry about some 
ordinary affair. This was laid in Mr. Horner's desk before he 
came to school, with an intimation that he might leave an an- 
swer in a certain spot on the following morning. The bait took 
at once, for Mr. Hortier, honest and true himself, and much 
smitten with the fair Ellen, was too happy to be circumspect. 
The answer was duly placed, and as duly carried to Miss Bangle 
by her accomplice Joe Englehart, an unlucky pickle who " was 
always for ill, never for good," and who found no difficulty in 
obtaining the letter unwatched, since the master was obliged to 
be in school at nine, and Joe could always linger a few minutes 
later. This answer being opened and laughed at. Miss Bangle 
had only to contrive a rejoinder, which being rather more par- 
ticular in its tone than the original communication, led on yet 
again the happy schciolmaster, who branched out into sentiment, 
" tafieta phrases, silken terms precise," talked of hills and dales 
and rivulets, and'the pleasures of friendship, and concluded by 
entreating a continuance of the correspondence. 

Another letter and another, every one more flattering and en- 
couraging than the last, almost turned the sober head of our poor 
master, and warmed up his heart so effectually that he could 
scarcely attend to his business. The spelling-schools were re- 
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membered however, and Ellen Kingsbury made one of the merry 
company ; but the latest letter had not forgotten to caution Mr. 
Homer not to betray the intimacy, so that he was in honour 
bound to restrict himself to the language of the eyes, hard as it 
was to forbear the single whisper for which he would have given 
his very dictionary. So their meeting passed off without the ex- 
planation which Miss Bangle began to fear would cut short her 
benevolent amusement. 

The correspondence was resumed with renewed spirit, and 
carried on until Miss Bangle, though not over-burdened with 
sensitiveness, began to be a little alarmed for the consequences 
of her malicious pleasantry. She perceived that she herself had 
turned schoolmistress, and that Master Horner, instead of being 
merely her dupe, had become her pupil too ; for the style of his 
replies had been constantly improving, and the earnest and manly 
tone which he assumed promised any thing but the quiet, sheepish 
pocketing of injury and insult, upon which she had coimted. In 
truth, there was something deeper than vanity in the feelings 
with which he regarded Ellen Kingsbury. The encouragement 
which he supposed himself to have received, threw down the 
barrier which his extreme bashfulness would have interposed 
between himself and any one who possessed charms enough to 
attract him ; and we must excuse him if, in such a case, he did 
not criticise the mode of encouragement, but rather grasped 
eagerly the proffered good without a scruple, or one which he 
would own to himself, as to the propriety with which it was ten- 
dered. He was as much in love as a man can be, and the 
seriousness of real attachment gave both grace and dignity to his 
once awkward diction. 

The evident determination of Mr. Homer to come to the point 
of asking papa, brought Miss Bangle to a very awkward pass. 
She had expected to return home before matters had proceeded 
so far, but being obliged to remain some time longer, she was 
equally afraid to go on and to leave off, a denouement being 
almost certain to ensue in either case. Things stood thus when 
it was time to prepare for the grand exhibition which was to close 
the winter's term. 

This is an affair of too much magnitude to be fully described 

12 
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in the small space yet remaining in which to bring out our vera- 
cious history. It must be " slubber'd o'er in haste," — its impor- 
tant preliminaries left to the cold imagination of the reader — 
its fine spirit perhaps evaporating for want of being embodied in 
words. We can only say that our master, whose school-life was 
to close with the term, laboured as man never before laboured in 
such a cause, resolute to trail a cloud of glory after him when 
he left us. Not a candlestick nor a curtain that was attainable, 
either by coaxing or bribery, was left in the village ; even the 
only piano, that frail treasure, was wiled away and placed in one 
corner of the rickety stage. The most splendid of all the pieces 

in the " Columbian Orator," the " American Speaker," the 

but we must not enumerate — in a word, the most astounding and 
pathetic specimens of eloquence within ken of either teacher or 
scholars, had been selected for the occasion ; and several young 
ladies and gentlemen, whose academical course had been happily 
concluded at an earlier period, either at our own institution or 
at some other, had consented to lend themselves to the parts and 
their choicest decorations for the properties, of the dramatic por- 
tion of the entertainment. 

Among these last was pretty Ellen Kingsbury, who had agreed 
te personate the (Jueen of Scots, in the garden scene from 
Schiller's tragedy of " Mary Stuart ;" and this circumstance ac- 
cidentally afforded Master Horner the opportunity he had so long 
desired, of seeing his fascinating corl*espondent without the pres- 
ence of peering eyes. A dress-rehearsal occupied the afternoon 
before the day of days, and the pathetic expostulations of the 
lovely Mary — 

Mine all doth hang — ^my life — ^my destiny^- 
Upon my worda — ^upon the force of tears ! — 

aided by the long veil, and the emotion which sympathy brought 
into Ellen's countenance, proved too much for the enforced pru- 
dence of Master Horner. When the rehearsal was over, and 
the heroes and heroines were to return home, it was found that, 
by a stroke of witty invention not new in the country, the harness 
of Mr. Kingsbury's horses had been cut in several places, his 
whip hidden; his buftalo-skins spread on the ground, and the sleigh 
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turned bottom upwards on them. This afforded an excuse for the 
master's borrowing a horse and sleigh of somebody, and claiming 
the privilege of taking Miss Ellen home, while her father returned 
with only Aunt Sally and a great bag of bran from the mill — 
companions about equally interesting. 

Here, then, was the golden opportunity so long wished for! 
Here was the power of ascertaining at once what is never quite 
certain until we have heard it from warm, living lips, whose 
testimony is strengthened by glances in which the whole soul 
speaks or — seems to speak. The time was short, for the sleigh- 
ing was but too fine ; and Father Kingsbury, having tied up his 
harness, and collected his scattered equipment, was driving so 
close behind that there was no possibility of lingering for a mo- 
ment. Yet many moments were lost before Mr. Horner, very 
much in earnest, and all unhackneyed in matters of this sort, 
could find a word in which to clothe his new-found feelings. 
The horse seemed to fly — the distance was half past — and at 
length, in absolute despair of anything better, he blurted out at 
once what he had determined to avoid — a direct reference to the 
correspondence. 

A game at cross-purposes ensued ; exclamations and explana- 
tions, and denials and apologies filled up the time which was to 
have made Master Horner so blest. The light from Mr. Kings- 
bury's windows shone upon the path, and the whole result of this 
conference so longed for, was a burst of tears from the perplexed 
and mortified Ellen, who sprang from Mr. Horner's attempts to 
detain her, rushed into the house without vouchsafing him a word 
of adieu, and left him standing, no bad personification of Orpheus, 
after the last hopeless flitting of his Eurydice. 

" Won't you 'light. Master ?" said Mr. Kingsbury. 

" Yes — no— thank you — good evening," stammered poor Mas- 
ter Horner, so stupified that even Aunt Sally called him " a 
dummy." 

The horse took the sleigh against the fence, going home, and 
threw out the master, who scarcely recollected the accident; 
while to Ellen the issue of this unfortunate drive was a sleepless 
night and so high a fever in the morning that our village doctor 
was called to Mr. Kingsbury's before, breakfast. 
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Poor Master Horner's distress may hardly be imagined. Dis- 
appointed, bewildered, cut to the quick, yet as much in love as 
ever, he could only in bitter silence turn over in his thoughts the 
issue of his cherished dream ; now persuading himself that Ellen's 
denial was the effect of a sudden bashfulness, now inveighing 
against the fickleness of the sex, as all men do when they are 
angry with any one woman in particular. But his exhibition 
must go on in spite of wretchedness; and he went about me- 
chanically, talking of curtains and candles, and music, and atti- 
tudes, and pauses, and emphasis, looking like a somnambulist 
whose " eyes are open but their sense is shut," and often sur- 
prising those concerned by the utter unfitness of his answers. 

It was almost evening when Mr. Kingsbury, having discovered, 
through the intervention of the Doctor and Aunt Sally the cause 
of Ellen's distress, made his appearance before the unhappy eyes 
of Master Horner, angry, solemn and determined ; taking the 
schoolmaster apart, and requiring an explanation of his treatment 
of his daughter. In vain did the perplexed lover ask for time to 
clear himself, declare his respect for Miss Ellen and his willing- 
ness to give every explanation which she might require : the 
father was not to be put off; and though excessively reluctant, 
Mr. Horner had no resource but to show the letters which alone 
could account for his strange discourse to Ellen. He unlocked 
his desk, slowly and unwillingly, while the old man's impatience 
was such that he could scarcely forbear thrusting in his own hand 
to snatch at the papers which were to explain this vexatious mys- 
tery. What could equal the utter confusion of Master Horner 
and the contemptuous anger of the father, when no letters were 
to be found ! Mr. Kingsbury was too passionate to listen to rea- 
son, or to reflect for one moment upon the irreproachable good 
name of tfie schoolmaster. He went away in inexorable wrath ; 
threatening every practicable visitation of public and private 
justice upon the head of the offender, whom he accused of having 
attempted to trick his daughter into an entanglement which should 
result in his favour. 

A doleful exhibition was this last one of our thrice-approved 
and most worthy teacher! Stem necessity and the power of 
habit enabled him to go through with most of his part, but where 
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was the proud fire which had lighted up his eye on similar 
occasioDS before ? He sat as one of three judges before whom 
the unfortunate Robert Emmet was dragged in his shirt- 
sleeves, by two fierce-looking officials ; but the chief judge looked 
far more like a criminal than did the proper representative. He 
ought to have personated Othello, but was obliged to excuse him- 
self from raving for "the handkerchief! the handkerchief!" on 
the rather anomalous plea of a bad cold. " Mary Stuart" being 
" i' the bond," was anxiously expected by the impatient crowd, 
and it was with distress amounting to agony that die master was 
obliged to announce, in person, the necessity of omitting that part 
of the representation, on account of the illness of one of the 
young ladies. 

Scarcely had the words been uttered, and the speaker hidden 
his burning face behind the curtain, when Mr. Kingsbury started 
up in his place amid the throng, to give a public recital of his 
grievance — ^no uncommon resort in the new country. He dashed 
at once to the point ; and before some friends who saw the utter 
impropriety of his proceeding could persuade him to defer his 
vengeance, he had laid before the assembly — some three hundred 
people, perhaps — his own statement of the case. He was got out 
at last, half coaxed, half hustled ; and the gentle public only half 
understanding what had been set forth thus unexpectedly, made 
quite a pretty row of it. Some clamoured loudly for the conclu- 
sion of the exercises ; others gave utterance in no particularly 
choice terms to a variety of opinions as to the schoolmaster's pro- 
ceedings, varying the note occasionally by shouting, " the letters ! 
the letters ! why don't you bring out the letters ?" 

At length, by means of much rapping on the desk by the pres- 
ident of the evening, who was fortunately a " popular" character, 
order was partially restored ; and the favourite scene from Miss 
More's dialogue of David and Groliah was announced as the clo- 
sing piece. The sight of little David in a white tunic edged with 
red tape, with a calico scrip and a very primitive-looking sling ; 
and a huge Groliah decorated with a militia belt and sword, and a 
spear like a weaver's beam indeed, enchained every body's atten- 
tion. Even the peccant schoolmaster and his pretended letters 
were forgotten, while the sapient Goliah, every time that he rais- 
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ed the spear, in the euergy of his declamation, to thump upon the 
stage, picked away fragments of the low ceiling, which fell con- 
spicuously on his great shock of black hair. At last, with the 
crowning threat, up went the spear for an astounding thump, 
and down came a large piece of the ceiling, and with it — a show- 
er of letters. 

The confusion that ensued beggars all description. A general 
scramble took place, and in another moment twenty pairs of eyes, 
at least, were feasting on the choice phrases lavished upon Mr. 
Horner. Miss Bangle had sat through the whole previous scene, 
trembling for herself, although she had, as she supposed, guarded 
cunningly against exposure. She had needed no prophet to tell 
her what must be the result of a tete-a-tete between Mr. Horner 
and Ellen ; and the moment she saw them drive off together, she 
induced her imp to seize the opportunity of abstracting the whole 
parcel of letters from Mr. Horner's desk ; which he did by means 
of a sort of skill which comes by nature to such goblins; pick- 
ing the lock by the aid of a crooked nail, as neatly as if he had 
been bom within the shudow of the Tombs. 

But magicians sometimes suffer severely from the malice with 
which they have themselves inspired their familiars. Joe Engle- 
hart having been a convenient tool thus far, thought it quite time 
to torment Miss Bangle a little ; so, having stolen the letters at 
her bidding, he hid them on his own account, and no persuasions 
of hers could induce him to reveal this important secret, which 
he chose to reserve as a rod in case she refused him some inter- 
cession with his father, or some other accommodation, rendered 
necessary by his mischievous habits. 

He had concealed the precious parcel in the unfioored lofl 
above the school-room, a place accessible only by means of a 
small trap-door without staircase or ladder ; and here he meant 
to have kept them while it suited his purposes, but for the untime- 
ly intrusion of the weaver's beam. 

Miss Bangle had sat through all, as we have said, thinking the 
letters safe, yet vowing vengeance against her confederate for not 
allowing her to secure them by a satisfactory conflagration ; and 
it was not until she heard her own name whispered through the 
crowd, that she was awakened to her true situation. The sagacity 
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of the low creatures whom she had despised showed them at once 
that the letters must be hers, since her character had been pretty 
shrewdly guessed, and the handwriting wore a more practised 
air than is usual among females in the country. This was first 
taken for granted, and then spoken of as an acknowledged fact. 

The assembly moved like the heavings of a troubled sea. 
Every body felt that this was every body's business. " Put her 
out !" was heard from more than one rough voice near the door, 
and this was responded to by loud and angry murmurs from 
within. 

Mr. Englehart, not waiting to inquire into the merits of the 
case in this scene of confusion, hastened to get his family out as 
quietly and as quickly as possible, but groans and hisses followed 
his niece as she hung half-fainting on his arm, quailing complete- 
ly beneath the instinctive indignation of the rustic public. As 
she passed out, a yell resounded among the rude boys about the 
door, and she was lifted into a sleigh, insensible from terror. She 
disappeared from that evening, and no one knew the time of her 
final departure for " the east." 

Mr. Kingsbury, who is a just man when he is not in a pas- 
sion, made- all tfie reparation in his power for his harsh and ill- 
considered attack upon the master ; and we believe that function- 
ary did not show any traits of implacability of character. At 
least he was seen, not many days after, sitting peaceably at tea 
with Mr. Kingsbury, Aunt Sally, and Miss Ellen; and he has 
since gone home to build a house upon his farm. And people do 
say, that after a few months more, Ellen will not need Miss Ban- 
gle's intervention if she should see fit to correspond with the um- 
quhile schoolmaster. 
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HALF-LENGTHS FROM LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

OPERATIVE DEMOCRACY. 

" A theme of perilous risk 
Thou handiest, and hot fires beneath thy path 
The treacherous ashes nurse." 

" Can't you let our folks have some eggs ?" said Daniel Web* 
8ter Larkins, opening the door, and putting in a litttle straw-col- 
oured head and a pair of very mild blue eyes just far enough to re- 
connoitre ; " can't you let our folks have some eggs ? Our old 
hen don't lay nothing but chickens now, and mother can't eat 
pork, and she a'n't had no breakfast, and the baby a'n't drest, 
nor nothin' !" 

" What is the matter, Webster ? Where's your girl ?" 

" Oh ! we ha'n't no girl but father, and he's had to go 'way to- 
day to a raisin' — and mother wants to know if you can't tell her 
where to get a girl ?" 

Poor Mrs. Larkins I Her husband makes but an indifferent 
*' girl," being a remarkable public-spirited person. The good 
lady is in very delicato health, and having an incredible number 
of little blue eyes constantly making fresh demands upon her 
time and strength, she usually keeps a girl when she can get one. 
When she cannot, which is unfortunately the larger part of the 
time, her husband dresses the children — mixes stir-cakes for the 
eldest blue eyes to bake on a griddle, which is never at rest — 
milks the cow — feeds the pigs — and then goes to his " business," 
which we have supposed to consist principally in helping at rais- 
ings, wood-bees, huskings, and such like important affairs ; and 
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" girl" hunting — the most important and arduous, and profitless 
of all. 

Yet it must be owned that Mr. Larkins is a tolerable carpenter, 
and that he buys as many comforts for his family as most of his 
neighbours. The main difficulty seems to be that " help" is not 
oflen purchasable. The very small portion of our damsels who 
will consent to enter anybody's doors for pay, makes the chase 
afler them quite interesting from its uncertainty ; and the damsels 
themselves, subject to a well known foible of their sex, become 
very coy from being over-courted. Such racing and chasing, 
and begging and praying, to get a girl for a month ! They are 
often got for life with half the trouble. But to return. 

Having an esteem for Mrs. Larkins, and a sincere experimental 
pity for the forlorn condition of " no girl but father," I set out at 
once to try if female tact and perseverance might not prove effec- 
tual in ferreting out a " help," though mere industry had not suc- 
ceeded. For this purpose I made a list in my mind of those 
neighbours, in the first place, whose daughters sometimes conde- 
scended to be girls ; and, secondly, of the few who were enabled 
by good luck, good management, and good pay, to keep them. If 
I failed in my attempts upon one class, I hoped for somenew lights 
from the other. When the object is of such importance, it is 
well to string one's bow double. 

In the first category stood Mrs. Lowndes, whose forlorn log- 
house had never known door or window ; a blanket supplying the 
place of the one, and the other being represented by a crevice 
between the logs. Lifting the sooty curtain with some timidity, I 
found the dame with a sort of reel before her, trying to wind 
some dirty, tangled yam ; and ever and anon kicking at a basket 
which hung suspended from the beam overhead by means of a 
strip of hickory bark. This basket contained a nest of rags and 
an indescribable baby ; and in the ashes on the rough hearth 
played several dingy objects, which I suppose had once been ba- 
bies. 

" Is your daughter at home now, Mrs. Lowndes ?" 

" Well, yes I M'randy's to hum, but she's out now. Did you 
want her ?" 
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" I came to see if she could go to Mrs. Larkins, who is very 
unwell, and sadly in want of help." 

" Miss Larkins ! why, do tell ! I want to know ! Is she sick 
agin ? and is her gal gone ? Why ! I want to know ! I thought 
she had Lo-i-sy Paddon ! Is Lo-i-sy gone ?" 

" I suppose so. You will let Miranda go to Mrs. Larkins, will 
you V 

" Well, I donnow but I would let her go for a spell, just to 
'commodate 'em. M'randy may go if she's a mind ter. She 
needn't live out unless she chooses. She's got a comfortable 
home, and no thanks to nobody. What wages do they give ?" 

" A dollar a week." 

" Eat at the table ?" 

" Oh ! certainly." 

" Have Sundays ?" 

" Why no — I believe not the whole of Sunday — the children, 
you know — " 

" Oh ho !" interrupted Mrs. Lowndes, with a most disdainful 
toss of the head, giving at the same time a vigorous impulse to 
the cradle, " if that's how it is, M'randy don't stir a step ! She 
don't live nowhere if she can't come home Saturday night and 
stay till Monday morning." 

I took my leave without farther parley, having often found this 
point the sine qua non in such negotiations. 

My next effort was at a pretty-looking cottage, whose over- 
hanging roof and neat outer arrangements, spoke of English 
ownership. The interior by no means corresponded with the 
exterior aspect, being even more bare than usual, and far from 
neat. The presiding power was a prodigious creature, who look- 
ed like a man in woman's clotlies, and whose blazing face, orna- 
mented here and there by great hair moles, spoke very intelligi- 
bly of the beer-barrel, if of nothing more exciting. A daughter 
of this virago had once lived in my family, and the mother met 
me with an air of defiance, as if she thought I had come with an 
accusation. When I unfolded my errand, her ahord softened a 
little, but she scornfully rejected the idea of her Lucy living with 
any more Yankees. 

" You pretend to think everybody alike," said she, " but when 
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^ ' 

it comes to the pint, you're a sight more uppish and saucy than 
the ra'al quality at home ; and I'll see the whole Yankee race 
to " 

I made my exit without waiting for the conclusion of this com- 
plimentary observation ; and the less reluctantly for having observ- 
ed on the table the lower part of one of my silver teaspoons, the 
top of which had been violently wrenched off. This spoon was 
a well -remembered loss during Lucy's administration, and I knew 
that Mrs. Larkins had none to spare. 

Unsuccessful thus far among the arbiters of our destiny, I 
tliouglit I would stop at the house of a friend, and make some in- 
quiries which might spare me farther rebuffs. On making my 
way by the garden gate to the little library where I usually 
saw Mrs. Stayner, I was surprised to find it silent and uninhabit- 
ed. The windows were closed ; a half-finished cap lay on the 
sofa, and a bunch of yesterday's wild-flowers upon the table. All 
spoke of desolation. The cradle — ^not exactly an appropriate ad- 
junct of a library scene elsewhere, but quite so at the West — 
was gone, and the little rocking-chair was nowhere to be seen. I 
went on through parlour and hall, finding no sign of life, save the 
breakfast-table still standing with crumbs undisturbed. Where 
bells are not known, ceremony is out of the question ; so I pene- 
trated even to the kitchen, where at length I caught sight of the 
fair face of my friend. She was bending over the bread-tray, 
and at the same time telling nursery-stories as fast as possible, by 
way of coaxing her little boy of four years old to rock the cradle 
which contained his baby sister. 

" What does this mean ?" 

" Oh ! nothing more than usual. My Polly took herself oflT 
yesterday without a moment's warning, saying she thought she had 
lived out about long enough ; and poor Tom, our factotum, has 
the ague. Mr. Stayner has gone to some place sixteen miles off, 
where he was told he might hear of a girl, and I am sole repre- 
sentative of the family energies. But you've no idea what capi- 
tal bread I can make." 

This looked rather discouraging for my quest ; but knowing 
that the main point of table-companionship was the source of 
most of Mrs. Stayner's difficulties, I still hoped for Mrs. Larkins, 
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who loved the closest intimacy with her " help,'' and always took 
them visiting with her. So I passed on for another e^rt at Mrs. 
Randall's, whose three daughters had sometimes been known to 
lay aside their dignity long enough to obtain some much-coveted 
article of dress. Here the mop was in full play ; and Mis. Ran- 
dall, with her gown turned up, was splashing diluted mud on the 
walls and furniture, in the received mode of these regions, where 
*^ stained-glass windows" are made without a patent. I did not 
venture in, but asked from the door, with my best diplomacy, 
whether Mrs. Randall knew of a girl. 

" A gal ! no ; who wants a gal ?" 

** Mrs. Larkins." 

" She ! why don't she get up and do her own work ?" 

« She is too feeble." 

" Law sakes ! too feeble ! she'd be able as anybody to thrash 
round, if her old man didn't spile her by waitin' on " 

We think Mrs. Larkins deserves small blame on this score. 

" But, Mrs. Randall, the poor woman is really ill and unable 
to do anything for her children. Couldn't you spare Rachel for 
a few days to help her ?" 

This was said in a most guarded and deprecatory tone, and 
with a manner carefully moulded between indifference and undue 
solicitude. 

" My gals has got enough to do. They a'n't able to do their 
own work. Cur 'line hasn't been worth the fiist red cent for hard 
work ever since she went to school to A ." 

" Oh ! I did not expect to get Caroline. I understand she is 
going to get married." 

" What ! to Bill Green ! She wouldn't let him walk where 
she walked last year !" 

Here I saw I had made a misstep. Resolving to be more cau- 
tious, I left the selection to the lady herself, and only begged for 
one of the girls. But my eloquence was wasted. The Miss 
Randalls had been a whole quarter at a select school, and will 
not live out again until their present stock of finery is unweara- 
ble. Miss Rachel, whose company I had hoped to secure, was 
even then paying attention to a branch of the fine arts. 

" Rachel Amandy !" cried Mrs. Randall at the foot of the lad- 
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der which gave access to the upper regions — " fetch that thing 
down here ! It's the prettiest thing you ever see in your life !" 
turning to me. And the educated young lady brought down a 
doleful-looking compound of card-board and many-coloured wa- 
ters, which had, it seems, occupied her mind and fingers for some 
days. 

" There !" said the mother, proudly, " a gal that's learnt to 
make sich baskets as that, a'n't a goin' to be nobody's help, I 
guess !" 

I thought the boast likely to be verified as a prediction, and 
went my way, crestfallen and weary. Girl-hunting is certainly 
among our most formidable " chores." 
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CHAPTER n. 

iNTEODUCTIONS AND REMINISCENCES 

" Ah ! what avails the largest gifts of heaven 
When drooping health and sphits go amiss ? 

How tasteless then whatever may be given ! 
Health is the vital principle of bliss^ 

And exercise of health." 

Thus unsuccessful, it was for rest more than for inquiry that 
I turned my steps toward Mrs. Clifford's modest dwelling — a 
house containing only just rooms enough for decent comfort, yet 
inhabited by gentle breeding, and feelings which meet but little 
sympathy in these rough walks. Mrs. Clifford was a widow, 
bowed down by misfortune, and gradually sinking into a sort of 
desperate apathy, if we may be allowed such a term — a condi- 
lion to which successive disappointments and the gradual fading 
away of long-cherished hopes, will sometimes reduce proud 
yet honourable minds. The apathy is on the surface, but the 
smouldering fires of despair burst forth at intervals, in spite of 
their icy covering. Exertion had long since been abandoned by 
this unfortunate lady, and she sat always in her great arm-chair, 
seeming scarce alive to common things, yet starting in agonized 
sensitiveness when the tender string of her altered fortunes was 
touched by a rude hand. This total renunciation of effort had 
done its work upon her mind and body. Mrs. Clifford had be- 
come a mere mountain in size, while her pale face and leaden 
eye told of anything but health and enjoyment. She read inces- 
santly, seeking that " oblivious antidote " in books, which coarser 
natures are apt to seek in less refined indulgences. She lived in 
a world of imagination until she had insensibly become unfit for 
a world of reality. Who can find anything charming in common 
life, afler a full surrender of the mind to the excitements of fic- 
tion ? Who ever relished common air after a long draught of 
exhilarating gas ? 
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To the looker-on, this poor lady, broken down and dispirited 
as she was, seemed to have much left for which to be grateful. 
Her two daughters and their manly brother were patterns of duty 
and devoted alSection. Through the whole sad period of the 
downfall of their fortunes, and the gradual withdrawal, from 
various causes, of almost the very means of existence, Augustus 
Clifford shrank from nothing which promised advantage to his 
mother's condition. While she had yet an income, he was her 
very efficient and accurate man of business ; and when the " mis- 
fortunes" of banks, and the assiduity of " defaulters'* had made 
this office a sinecure, he turned his hand to the plough, and was 
the " patient log-man" of a poverty-stricken household. He had 
seen with unavailing distress the sad decay of his mother's ener- 
gies, and done all that a son may, to avert the ill consequences 
of her indolent habits ; but finding matters only growing worse, 
he had left home at the urgent entreaty of his sisters, a few 
weeks before the time when our story commences, to seek em- 
ployment in the city, where abilities like his are so much more in 
request than in the woods. 

Of the two daughters. Rose, the elder, was in feeble health, 
and, though gentle and unassuming, and much beloved at home, 
not particularly attractive elsewhere. She was said to have 
been crossed in love, and her subdued and rather melancholy 
manner seemed to confirm the report. But Anna Clifford had 
beauty and grace of a rare order, though in a style not always 
appreciated by those who admire that fragility of form which is so 
coveted by our own fair countrywomen. She was taller than 
most women, but so beautifully proportioned that this would not 
occur to you until you saw her measured with others. Magnifi- 
cent is the epithet for her beauty ; and much intercourse with 
polished society had given a free and finished elegance to her 
manners, while it had detracted nothing from the truth and simpli- 
city of her character. Bom to fortune, and having the further 
advantages of connections high in place, it is not surprising that 
she should have found many admirers. Indeed we have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that our forest judgment of her charms had 
been borne out by the homage rendered to our fair neighbour by 
various young men of acknowledged taste who had bowed at her 
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shrine in happier days. But it may not he so easy to helieve 
that her heart was still her own. Perhaps the careless gayety of 
her spirits had proved her shield, since all passion is said to he 
serious. However this may he, she declared she would not 
marry till thirty, adding, with the deep determination of twenty- 
one, and also with the tone which befits the inheritrix of certain 
prejudices, that then the happy man should he neither a Yankee, 
a Presbyterian, nor a widower. 

We have omitted to mention that these our friends were from 
England — one forgets that friends are foreigners. Mrs. Clifford, 
whose income at home had diminished from various causes, was 
attracted to this country by the far higher interest to be obtained 
on money ; and during some years that she resided in one of the 
great cities, her expectations of increased income were more than 
realized, and she and her family had enjoyed all that the best 
American circles afforded to the wealthy and the accomplished of 
whatever land. When the dark days came, and Mrs. Clifford 
found herself left with scarcely a pittance, the " West" — then an 
El Dorado— offered many attractions to the sanguine mind of 
Augustus, and he persuaded his mother to withdraw, while yet 
she might be able to purchase a little land where land is almost 
given away. What had been the result of this enterprise, we 
have already seen. Mrs. CliflTord was too old to bear transplant- 
ing. A high aristocratic pride was the very soul of her being. 
In the present condition of her circumstances, she felt not only 
inconvenience — ^that was unavoidable under a complete revulsion 
of habits — but degradation ; an idea which common sense and 
self-respect should have scouted. And the very thing that should 
have made present sacrifices easy, served but to embitter them. 
The Cliffords had expectations from England, on the demise of 
some long-lifed uncle or aunt ; a fortune, of course, since an 
English legacy always passes for a fortune, an involuntary com- 
pliment, I suppose, to the well-known wealth of our magnificent 
mother. However, the Cliffords said " expectations," which we 
will leave to be limited, or unlimited, by the imagination of the 
reader. 

This much by way of introduction — an indispensable ceremo* 
njf always attended with some awkwardness. Our present one 
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has been circumstantial and minute, aflerthe fashion of the coun- 
try, e. g. : 

" Miss Wiggins, let me make you acquainted with an uncle of 
His'n, just come down from Ionia county, the town of Freeman- 
tie, village of Breadalbane — come away up here to mill, (they 
ha 'n't no^ mills yet, up there.) Uncle, this is Miss Wiggins, 
John Wiggins's wife, up yonder on the hill, t'other side o* the 
mash — ^you can see the house from here. She's come down to 
meetin'." 
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CHAPTER m. 

" THE HARROWS.*^ 

In brave poursuitt of honourable deede, 
There is I know not what groat difference 
Between the vulgar and the noble seede — 
Which unto things of valorous pretence, 
Seem to be borne by native influence. 

This same introduction has unavoidably called for so many 
words, that we must hasten over some minor points in the char- 
acter and situation of our young friends. It would require a 
long story to express fully the diflSculties under which these 
sweet girls laboured, in trying to soften for their mother a lot 
which they could cheerfully have endured themselves. Mrs. 
Clifford's habits were imperative, her prejudices immoveable. 
All that had yet occurred had failed to make her perceive that it 
was necessary to do without everything but the bare requisites 
of subsistence ; and to keep this sad necessity from her eyes had 
been the constant study of her children. She had, indeed, no 
idea of their eSbrta and sacrifices, or of the real condition of the 
household. • 

" Where is the silver chocolate-pot, Anna ?" Mrs. Clifford in- 
quired one morning at breakfast. 

" You, know, mamma, the handle was loose, and I took it to 
the village." 

" But what a length of time it has been gone ! Pray inquire 
for it ! I do so hate this earthen thing !" 

The poor lady would have been without chocolate, and without 
tea also, if the chocolatiere had not been transferred, at least pro, 
tern, to the possession of our village dealer-in-all-things. But 
the idea of such a transaction would almost have crazed her ; 
and she had so far lost the train of cause and effect, that she 
thought the last bank-note brought in by Augustus had sufficed 
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for six weeks' family expenses. The girls never gathered cou- 
rage to enlighten their mother's views as to pecuniary matters, 
though they were sometimes obliged to run away to hide their 
tears when she would remark the meanness of their dress, and 
fear they were contracting habits which would unfit them to enjoy 
better fortune. Anna Clifford and her sister, forced by suffering 
to learn a premature prudence, oflen wished, in the grief of their 
hearts, that no prospect of an inheritance had prevented their 
mother from accommodating her ideas to her present condition. 
This " waiting for dead men's shoes" is proverbially enervating 
to the character. 

When I entered the little parlour, I was somewhat startled by 
the sight of two rough-looking men, one fanning himself with his 
hat, the other drumming on the table with his long, black, horny 
nails, and both taking a deliberate survey of the apartment and 
all that it contained. In the accustomed chair sat Mrs. Cliffi>rd, 
a purple spot on each cheek, and a look of helpless anger in her 
eye, while her daughters, one on either side of her, stood, pale as 
deaith, gazing on these strange guests. 

" Well ! I guess we may as well levy, if you've nobody to stay 
judgment," said the straw hat, who seemed to be principal. 
" Mr. Grinder told us the money or the things. That's the hang 
pf it. No mistake. Turn out what you like, or we'll take what 
we like. No two ways about it! You ha'n't hid nothing, have 
ye ? If you have, you'd better rowst it out at once't ! We've a 
right to sarch." 

Mrs. Cliflbrd gasped for breath. 

" Who sent you here ?" she said. 

" Oh ! we're for Grinder. That bill, you know. Your son 
there confessed judgment. I s'pose he thought levy in' time would 
never come. We want a hundred dollars, or goods to that amount. 
You've got a good deal more than the law allows — ^now what '11 
you turn out ? Come, be lively, gals, for we can't wait !" 

This was said quite facetiously. 

" Couldn't you grant a little time, till we can hear from my 
brother ?" said Anna, who seemed more self-possessed than her 
mother or Rose. 
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" Can't go it ! No fun in waitin'. Hearin' from him won't do 
no good, unless* he sends money. Do you expect money ?" 

" Yes — ^that is — we hope — " 

'< Ha ! ha ! hope starved a rattlesnake ! We can't eat nor 
drink hope. Come, Woodruff, they a'n't a goin' to turn out any 
thing but talk. Gro ahead !" 

Our poor friends were overwhelmed, but seeing no present 
remedy, they could only sit quietly looking on while the officers 
proceeded to execute this tr3ring process of law. I must do Mr. 
Beals and his assistant the justice to say that, allowing for their 
rude natures, they were not wilfully insulting, but performed 
their duty with as few words as possible. Indeed, nothing can 
be more foreign to the character of the men of this country than 
any thing like intentional rudeness to a woman. We must not 
blame them for not respectmg feelings which they could not un- 
derstand. 

When they had departed, Mrs. Clifford's pride came to the 
rescue. In reply to the words of sympathy which one cannot 
help offering in such cases, she said it was a thing of no import- 
ance at all. " My son will come or send before these people 
actually proceed to sell our property ! It can never be that the 
very furniture of my house is to be taken away by a low person 
like Grinder ! I cannot imagine why Augustus does not write ! 
I expected he would have sent us funds long ago !" 

It would have been unavailing to convince the poor lady that 
her son might not probably find it very easy to pick up money, 
even in the city, in these times ; so we turned the discourse grad- 
ually to other things. I stated the purpose of my long walk and 
its ill success ; and after some attempts at conversation — laboured 
enough when all hearts were full of one subject, and that, one 
that did not bear handling— :I invited Mrs. Clifford with her daugh- 
ters to remove to our house until Augustus should return. 

The old lady's manner was stately enough for Queen Eliza- 
beth. She thanked me very graciously, but felt quite too sad, as 
well as too infirm, she said, to think of quitting home. And with 
this reply I was about to take my leave, when Anna, suddenly 
turning to her mother, declared she should like very much to ac- 
cept the invitation. 
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It was as easy to read high displeasure in the countenance of 
the mother as most painful surprise in that of the gentle Rose. 
But Anna, though her cheek was flushed and her lip quivering 
with emotion, persisted in her wish. 

" You will return with me now ?" 

" Not just now, but this evening." 

And I promised to send. 

* « * * * * * 

" What must you have thought of me ?" said the dear girl as I 
welcomed her. '< But you could not suppose for a moment that 
I really coveted a visit when my poor mother's heart was so cru- 
elly wrung ! Ah no ! it was a lucky thought that struck me 
when you said Mrs. Larkins wanted a servant. It jfiashed upou 
me that in that way I might earn a pittance, however small, on 
which mamma and Rose can subsist until we hear from Augustus. 
You see what these horrid debts come to, and we are absolutely 
without present resources. Ah ! I see what you are going to 
say; but do not even speak of it! Mamma would rather die, I 
believe ! Only get me in at Mrs. Larkins', and you shall see 
what a famous maid I'll make ! I have learned so much since 
we came here ! And I have arranged it all with Rose, that mam- 
ma shall never discover it. Mamma is a little deaf, you know, 
and does not hear casual observations, and Ra^e will take care 
that nobody tells her. Poor Rose cried a good deal at first, but 
she saw it was the best thmg I could do for mamma, so she con- 
sented. She can easily do all that is needed at home, while my 
strong arms" — and here she extended a pair that Cleopatra might 
have envied, so round, so graceful, so perfect — " my strong arms 
can earn all the little comforts, that are every thing to poor mam- 
ma ! Won't it be delightful ! Oh, I shall be so happy ! There 
is only. one sad side. My mother will think — till Augustus re- 
turns — that I have selfishly flown from her trials." And at the 
thought she burst into tears, for the remembrance of her mother's 
displeasure weighed sorely upon her. 

I have not thought it necessary to record the various interrup- 
tions which I could not help making to this plan. Anna's warmth 
overpowered all I could say, and she succeeded in convincing my 
reason at least, if not my feelings, that it was the best thing for 
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the present. Her eyes did not allow of close application to the 
needle, and the uncertainty of that most laborious of all ways of 
earning a poor living, was a further objection. In the country 
few persons undertake needlework as a business. Sometimes a 
widow with children, or a wife whose husband frequents the tav- 
ern, earns a scanty and ill-paid addition to her means in this way, 
and with such it seems hardly right for the young and healthy 
to interfere. But " girls" are universally in request, and get as 
well paid and much better treated than schoolmistresses, with far 
less wearing employment. I knew that at Mrs. Larkins' Anna 
would meet with decent treatment, and be sure of a punctual dol- 
lar per week ; since Mr. Larkins hates mixing griddle- cakes too 
much ever to lose a girl for want of this essential security. 

The thing was settled, and all I could do was to procure the 
introduction. 

Mrs. Larkins was at first a little afraid of " such a lady" for 
a help, but afler a close and searching examination, she consent- 
ed to engage Miss Clifford for a week. 

I left Anna in excellent spirits, and, during several evening 
visits which she contrived to make me in the course of this her 
first week of servitude, she declared herself well satisfied with 
her situation, and only afraid that Mrs. Larkins would not care 
to retain one who was so awkward about many things required in 
her household. But she must have untlerrated her own skill, for 
on the Saturday evening, Mr. Larkins put into her hands a silver 
dollar, with a very humble request for a permanent engagement. 

The spending of that dollar, Anna Clifibrd declared to me was 
the greatest pleasure she could remember. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

That maid is bom of middle earthy 
And may of man be won. 

That blessed privilege of the state of " girlhood" in the coun- 
try — the undisturbed possession of Sunday — not falling to the lot 
of Miss ClifTord, she could only snatch a moment to visit her mo- 
ther and sister, and deposit with the latter the various little mat- 
ters which were the fruit of her first earnings. She went, how. 
ever, in high- spirits. " Poor Rose will be so happy !" she said. 

When she returned, a cloud sat on her beautiful brow, and her 
cheeks bore the marks of much weeping. " Mamma received 
me very coldly," she said ; " she thinks I am enjoying myself 
with you ! But I must bear this — it is a part of my duty, and I 
thought I had made up my mind to it. 'Twill be but a little 
while ! When Augustus comes, all will be well again." 

Strong in virtuous resolution, Anna returned to her toil. An- 
other week or two passed, and the Larkinses continued to esteem 
themselves the most fortunate of girl-hunters. Anna's active hab- 
its, strong sense, and high principle, made all go well ; and the 
influence which she soon established over the household, was such 
as superior intellect would naturally command, where there was 
no idea of difference of station. Mrs. Larkins would have thought 
the roughest of her neighbours' daughters entitled to a full equal- 
ity with herself; and she treated Miss Cliflbrd with all the addi- 
tional respect which her real superiority demanded. It has been 
well said that the highest intellectual qualifications may find em- 
ployment in the arrangements of a household ; and our friends 
the Larkinses, young and old, if they had ever heard of the doc- 
trine, would, I doubt not, have subscribed to it heartily, for they 
will never forget Miss Clifibrd's reign. Without dictating, like 
good Mrs. Mason, in the Cottagers of Glenbumie, (whose benefitSi 
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I have sometimes thought, must have been harder to bear than 
other people's injuries,) she continued to introduce many excel- 
lent improvements, and indeed a general reform throughout. 
The beds were shielded from public view ; the family ablutions 
were no longer performed in an iron skillet on the hearth, or a 
trough under the eaves ; and Mrs. Larkins solemnly burnt the 
willow switch which had hitherto been her only means of govern- 
ment, declaring the children never required it under Miss Clif- 
ford's excellent management. Thus encouraged by her success 
in the process of civilization, Anna told me laughingly that she 
did not despair of the highest step — ^to induce Mrs. Larkins to 
boil corned beef instead of frying it, and Mr. Larkins to leave off 
tobacco. And far from feeling degraded by her labours, she said 
she was quite raised in her own opinion by the discovery of her 
power of being useful. 

I own I suspected a little the solidity of this boast of independ- 
ence. We sometimes say such things for a double purpose — as 
a boy passing through a church-yard at night whistles partly to 
show he is not afraid and partly to keep up his courage. Anna's 
position with regard to the people with whom she lived, was in- 
deed, as we have said, one of decided superiority. To see her 
maid well drest and at leisure every aflernoon, seated in the 
" keepin'-room" ready to be introduced to any one who should 
call ; to give her always the lady-like title of " Miss," and to 
share with her whatever was laborious or unpleasant in the daily 
business — ^this Mrs. Larkins considered perfectly proper in all 
cases, and to Miss Clifford she gladly conceded more in the way 
of respectful observance. But in this vulgar world, spite of all 
that philosophers have said and poets sung, there lurks yet a cer- 
tain degree of prejudice, which makes real independence not one 
of the cheap virtues. 

All lots aro equal, and all states the same, 
Alike in merit though unlike in name. 

Yet if we look for a recognition of this truth any where out of 
the woods, we shall probably be frowned upon as very wild waift 
from dream-land — visionaries, who, in this enlightened agef, can 
ttiU ding to the antiquated notiouj tha.t .theory should be the mould 
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of practice. So, in my pride of worldly wisdom, I took upon me 
to doubt whether my friend Anna was indeed the heroine she 
thought herself. The matter was not long doubtful. 

Among the gentlemen who had been disposed to play the agree- 
able to Miss Clifibrd, was a certain Captain Maguire, an Irish 
officer, who had met her in Montreal. From •Anna herself one 
would never have learned that her beauty had found a solitary 
adorer ; but the tender and unselfish Rose could not help boasting 
a little, in her quiet way, of the triumphs of her sister's charms. 
She had thought well of the Captain's pretensions, and rather 
wondered that his handsome person and gallant bearing had not 
made some impression upon Anna, who was the object of his de- 
voted attention. 

" But Anna thought him a coxcomb," she said, <' and never 
gave him the least crumb of encouragement ; so, poor fellow ! he 
gave over in despair." 

Now, as it would happen, just at the wrong time, this unen- 
couraged and despairing gentleman chanced to be one of a party 
who made a flying pilgrimage to the prairies ; and being thus far 
favoured by chance, he took his further fate into his own hands, 
so far as sufficed to bring him to the humble village which he had 
understood to be shone upon temporarily by the bright eyes of 
Miss Clifford. He went first to her mother's, of course, and du- 
ring a short call, ascertained from the old lady that her youngest 
daughter was on a visit to us. The Captain was not slow in 
taking advantage of the information, and he was at our door 
before Rose had at all made up her mind what should be done in 
such an emergency. 

I was equally embarrassed, since one never knows on what 
nice point those things called love affairs may turn. However, I 
detained the Captain, and wrote a note to Miss Clifford. What 
was my surprise when a verbal answer was returned, inviting 
Captain Maguire and myself to Mrs. Larkins'. There was no 
alternative, so I shawled forthwith ; but I really do not know how 
I led the young gentleman through the shop into the rag-carpeted 
sitting-room of Mrs. Larkins. The scene upon which the door 
opened must have been a novel one for fashionable optics. 

Anna Clifford, with a white apron depending from her taper 
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waist, stcx)d at the ironing-table, half hidden by a clothes-frame 
already well covered with garments of all sizes. Mrs. Larkins 
occupied her own, dear, creaking rocking-chair ; holding a little 
one in her lap, and jogging another in the cradle, while blue-eyed 
minims trotted about or sat gravely staring at the strangers. 

" Get up, young 'uns !" said Mrs. Larkins, hastily, as Captain 
Maguire's imposing presence caught her eye, and Miss Clifibrd 
came forward to welcome him ; " Jump up ! clear out !" And 
as she spoke she tipped one of the minims off a chair, offering the 
vacated seat to the gentleman, who, not noticing that it was a 
nursing-chair, some three or four inches lower than usual, plump- 
ed into it after a peculiar fashion, a specimen of bathos far less 
amusing to the young officer than to the infant Larkinses, who 
bursl^nto a very natural laugh. 

" Shut up !" said the mother, reprovingly ; " you haven't a 
grain o' manners ! What must you blaat out so for ?" Then 
turning to the Captain with an air of true maternal mortification, 
she observed, " I dare say you've noticed how much worse chil- 
dren always behave when there's company. Mine always act 
like Sancho ! How do you do, sir, and how's your folks ?" 

This civility was delivered with an indescribable drawl, and 
an accent which can never be expressed on paper. 

Captain Maguire replied by giving satisfactory assurance of 
his own health ; but having a large family connection and no 
particular home, perhaps thought it unnecessary to notice the 
second branch of Mrs. Larkins' inquiry. 

Miss Clifford meanwhile asked afler friends in Montreal and 
elsewhere, and entertained her dashing beau with all the ease and 
grace that belonged to the drawing-rooms in which they had last 
met. It was most amusing to note the air with which Anna ran 
over the splendid names of her quondam friends, and contrast it 
with the puzzled look which would make itself evident, spite of 
" power of face," in the countenance of her visitor. Never was 
man more completely mystified. 

At the very first pause, Mrs. Larkins, who was particularly 
social, and who had seemed watching a chance to " put in," asked 
the Captain, with much earnestness, if he knew " a man by the 
name of Maguire," who had been in " Canady" in the last war. 
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" Was he any relation to the Captain ? He used to peddle some 
among the sojers around Montreal and those parts." 

The Captain declared he did not recollect the gentleman, but 
he had hundreds of Irish cousins, and thought it highly probable 
that Mrs. Larkins' friend might be one of them. 

" Oh ! he wasn't an Irishman at all ! He was a very respect- 
able man !" said the lady. 

" Ah then !" remarked the Captain, with perfect gravity, " Vm 
quite sure he can't be one of my 90usins !" 

And Mrs. Larkins gravely replied, " No, I dare say he wasn't; 
but I thought I'd ask. What are you a cracklin' so between your 
teeth ?" continued she, addressing Daniel Webster. 

" Oh ! the bark of pork," replied the young gentleman. 

" Rindf Webster," said Anna ; ** you should say rind J' 

" Well ! rind, then," was the reply. 

Mr. Larkins now brought in a huge armful of stove-wood, 
which he threw into a corner with a loud crash. 

" Will there be as much wood as you'll want. Miss Clifford ?" 
said he. 

" Yes — quite enough, thank you," said Anna, composedly ; " I 
have nearly finished the ironing." 

At this, the Captain, with a look in which was concentrated the 
essence of a dozen shrugs, took his leave, declaring himself quite 
delighted to have found Miss Clifford looking so well. 

We were no sooner in the open air than he began — and I did 
not wonder — 

" May I ask — will you tell me, Madam, what is the meaning 
of Miss Clifford's travestie ? Is she masquerading for some frol- 
ic ? or is it a bet ? — for I know young ladies do bet, some- 
times—" 

" Neither, sir," I replied. " Miss Clifford is, in sad and sober 
earnest, filling the place of a servant, that she may procure the 
necessaries of life for her family. More than one friend would 
gladly offer aid in an emergency which we trust will be only 
temporary, but Miss Clifford, with rare independence, prefers de- 
voting herself as you have seen." 

*' Bless my soul ! what a noble girl ! What uncommon spirit 
and resolution ! I never heard anything like it ! Such a splen^ 
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did creature to be 80 sacrificed!" These and a hundred other en- 
thusiastic expressions broke from the gay Captain, while I re- 
counted some of the circumstances which had brought Mrs. Clif- 
ford'A family to this low ebb ; but as he pursued his trip to the 
prairies the next morning without attempting to procure another 
interview with the lady he so warmly admired, I came to the 
conclusion — ^not a very uncharitable one, I hope — that Anna had 
shown her usual acuteness in the estimate she had formed of his 
character. 

Perhaps the Captain thought his pay too trifling to be shared 
with ae exalted a heroine. But we must not complain, for his 
mystified look and manner at Mrs. Larkins' affords us a perma- 
nent inoenie of laughter, which is something in these dull times ; 
and I have leamed, by means of his visit, that there is one really 
independent woman in the world. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DABKNBSS AND LIGHT. 

Tfane and tide had thus their away, 
Yieldin^r, like an April day, 
Smilin^r noon for sullen morrow, 
Yean of joy for hours of sorrow. 

As levying day had come before it was expected, so selling 
day, the time so dreaded by the affectionate daughters, came duly 
on, and no tidings yet of Augustus. Many letters had been for. 
warded to his address in New York, and no answers arriving, the 
anxiety of the family had been such as almost to drown all sense 
of the hopeless, helpless destitution which now seemed to threaten 
them. Being alone at this time, and wishing that whatever it 
was possible to do might be done properly for Mrs. Clifibrd, I took 
the liberty of sending for a neighbour, that is, a country neigh- 
bour — one who lived " next door about four miles off" — a gen- 
tleman well versed in the law, though not practising profession, 
ally. 

Mr. Edward Percival, this friend of ours, came into thb coun- 
try — ^then a land of promise indeed — some seven years since. 
Having inherited a large tract of wild land, he chose to leave 
great advantages behind him for the sake of becoming an im- 
prover — a planter — a pioneer — what not ? There must be some 
marvellous witchery in the idea of being a land-holder, if we may 
judge by the numbtr of people who undertake this wild, rough life 
without the slightest necessity. Englishmen seem to be peculiar- 
ly attracted by the idea of unlimited shooting — a privilege so jeal- 
ously monopolized by the great in their own country ; but with 
our own citizens this is usually a matter of small interest. Be 
the spell what it may, we shall not wish to see it reversed while 
it brings us neighbours like Mr. Percival. 

He came, he saw, he conquered — and Caesar's victory must 

# 
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pale by comparison, for Mr. Percival overcame a sheriff, and ob- 
tained an extension of time. I say he came — that was a matter 
of course, seeing he was sent for by a lady. He saw — but I am 
sadly afraid it was not the sight either of Mrs. Cliiford or myself 
that enlisted his sympathies so completely. He saw two very 
lovely young ladies — for Anna had easily obtained a furlough for 
a day that she might comfort her mother and sister undort'ieir 
trials. And Mr. Edward Percival, though no beau, was made 
of " penetrable stuff," and felt his heart strangely moved by the 
unaffected sensibility and dutiful solicitude of those two sad-heart- 
ed daughters. By what particular course of strategy he con- 
quered Sheriff Beals I have never learned, but I have understood 
there is but one avenue to law-hardened hearts, and I suppose 
some knowledge of the profession had endued Mr. Percival with 
the acumen required for discovering this covered way. 

The result was that Mrs. Clifford retained her fine old chased 
gold watch, with its massive hook and crested seal, with several 
other " superfluities" on which the law had laid its chill grasp ; 
and the two Miss Cliflbrds, though they did not fall at Mr. Per- 
oival's feet to thank him for his intervention, looked as if they 
could have done so ; and the gentleman himself, as lie took his 
leave, gave utterance to some consoling expressions, which fell 
with strange warmth from lips usually very guarded. So all 
was well thus far. 

But Augustus came not. Anna returned to her householdry, 
Mrs. Clifford to her reading, and Rose to her round of anxious 
cares and painful economy. Another week wore away — another 
mail reached our Thule, and brought no tidings from the lost one. 
Agonizing apprehensions were fast assuming the form of certain- 
ties, and even Anna was yielding to despair, when Mr. Percival, 
who had not failed to acquaint himself w^h the condition of 
things, announced his intention of going to New York, and 
offered his services in making the requisite inquiries after young 
Clifford. 

We have not been informed what urgent business called Mr, 
Percival eastward, but conclude it to have been something sudden 
and pressing, as he had returned from New York but a few weeks 
•before. 
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The suspense of our unhappy friends was destined to be length- 
ened out yet another week ; but we need not detain our readers 
proportionally. At the end of that period then, after Mrs. Clifibrd 
and her daughters had renounced all thoughts but one, Mr. 
Percival returned, bringing with him the long-lost son and bro- 
ther; or, rather, what might seem more the shadow than the 
substance of the gallant youth who had left us some three monthb 
before. 

Poor Augustus — his heart wrung, and his brain on the rack 
when he left us — had been seized with a fever, so violent in its 
symptoms, that no hotel at Bufialo would receive him, through 
fear of infection. Other lodging places presenting the same diffi- 
culty, he was at last placed with a poor coloured woman, on the 
outskirts of the town; poverty, and perhaps a better motive, indu- 
cing her to overlook the danger. Here he was nursed, with the 
tenderness so characteristic of that kind-hearted race, through a 
course of typhus fever ; and from the first he had never been 
long enough himself to give the address of his friends. Tracing 
him as far as Buffalo by means of the steamboat's books, Mr. 
Percival had found no difficulty in discovering the place of his 
retreat. The invalid was beginning to sit up a little, and had 
written a few lines to his mother by the mail of that very day. 

Need we say that our friends forgot even grinding poverty for 
awhile ? 

Home, and the attentions of those we love, have wondrous re- 
storative powers. Augustus gained strength rapidly, and exulted 
in the change as only those who have 

Long endured 
A fever^s agonies, and fed on drugs, 

can exult, in the sunshine and the breeze. The exhilaration of 
his spirits amounted almost to delirium. He would recount again 
and again the kindness of his dark nurse, and in happy oblivion 
of the narrowness of circumstances which drove him from home, 
reiterate his schemes of gratitude to poor dear Chloe — sc;hemes 
devised on a scale better befitting past than present fortunes. As 
the exquisite sense of recovery subsided, however, care reasserted 
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her empire, and poor Augustus gradually sank into his former 
condition of premature gravity. 

Here, again, Mr. Percival's afiairs seemed to favour our young 
friend strangely ; for while Augustus had heen gaining strength 
and losing spirits, that gentleman made the discovery that he was 
in pressing want of an assistant in his business. He had great 
tracts of land in far-away counties, calling for immediate atten- 
tion ; there was a great amount of overcharged taxes which must 
be argued down (if possible) at various offices ; he had distant 
and very slippery debtors — in short, just such a partner as Au- 
gustus Clifibrd would make was evidently indispensable ; and^ 
Augustus got well. 

Anna had come home to help nurse her brother, but with such 
positive promise of return, that Mr. Larkins did not go girl-hunt- 
ing, but mixed griddle-cakes and dressed the children unrepiningly 
during the interregnum. When Augustus recovered, the secret 
of the weekly dollar was confided to him, and Anna prepared for 
going back to her " place." The brother was naturally very 
averse to this, and laboured hard to persuade her that he should 
now be able to make all comfortable without this terrible sacrifice. 
But she persisted in fulfilling her engagement, and, moreover, 
declared that it really was not a sacrifice worth naming. 

<< Look at your hands, dear Anna I" said Rose. 

" Oh ! I do look at them — ^but what then ? Of what possible 
use are white satin hands in the country ? I should have browned 
them with gardening, if nothing else ; and when once Uncle Har- 
grave's money comes, a few weeks' gloving will make a lady of 
me again." 

" But Mr. Percival, I am sure—" Rose tried to whisper, but 
Anna would not hear her, and only ran away the faster. 

By and by. Uncle Hargrave's legacy did come, and whether 
by a gloving process or not, it was not long before Anna's hands 
recovered their beauty. Mrs. Larkins lost the best " help" she 
ever had, and Anna at length told all to her mother, who learned 
more by means of this effort of her daughter, than all her mis- 
fortunes had been able to teach her. 

The legacy, like many a golden dream, had been tricked out 
by the capricious wand of Fancy. In its real and tangible form, 
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far from enabling Mrs. Clifford to return to city splendour, it 
proved so moderate in size that she was obliged to perceive that a 
comfortable home even in the country would depend, in some 
degree, on economy and good management. Certainty being 
thus substituted for the vague and glittering phantom \i:hich had 
misled her, and helped to benumb her naturally good understand, 
ing, she set herself about the work of reform with more vigour 
than could have been anticipated ; and an expression of quiet 
happiness again took possession of faces which had long been 
saddened by present or dreaded evils. 

Strange to say, Mr. Edward Percival, by nature the most frank, 
manly, straightforward person in the world, seems lately to have 
taken a manoeuvring turn. After showing very unmistakable 
signs of an especial admiration of Mrs. Larkins' "girl," he 
scarce ventures to offer her the slightest attention. At the same 
time, his interest in the ponderous mamma is remarkable, to say 
the least. Hardly a fine day passes that does not see a certain 
low open carriage at Mrs.. Clifibrd's door, and a grave but gallant 
cavalier — handsome and well-equipped — soliciting the old lady's 
company for a short drive. This is certainly a very delicate 
mode of mesmerizing a young lady, but it is not without effect. 
Anna does not go to sleep— far from it ! but her eyelids are 
observed to droop more than usual, and choice iiowers, which 
come almost daily from the mesmerizer's green-house, are very 
apt to find their way from the parlour vase to the sofl ringlets of 
the lovely sleep- waker. What these signs may portend we must 
leave to the scientific. 

Mr. Percival came from the very heart's core of Yankeeland ; 
he may say with Barlow, 

All my bones are made of Indian com — 

he is a conscientious Presbyterian, and he has been four years a 

widower. All these disabilities have been duly represented to 

Miss Clifford ; nay — I will not aver that they may not even have 

been wickedly dwelt upon — thrown in her teeth, as it were, by 

one who loves to tease such victims ; and I have come to the 

conclusion, which Anna herself suggested to ipe the other day, 

hiding at the same time her blushing face on my shoulder, after a 

confidential chit-chat, " There certainly is a fate in these things.'' 

14 
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AN EMBROIDERED FACT. 



m9^t^>^^^^i^^l^0^^^F^l^n^^i^^^^*^t^^^^»^»^^^^»^t^m 



All the stories in this volume are from the life — either in facts 
or characters, or both ; but the one which succeeds is as nearly 
a transcript of actual reality, as could well be without giving 
names and dates. The ride and its object — the suspicion — ^the 
pursuit — ^the arrest — and the denouement — were described to 
me by the hero himself, ere yet the memory of the toilsome win- 
ning of his beautiful bride had lost any of its freshness. 

What the phrenologists call " approbativeness" is an excellent 
development, but we may have it too full. People bom without it 
are intolerable — ^those who have a superabundance, pay dearly 
enough for being agreeable. They win, without conscious effort, 
— instinctively, as it were, — " golden opinions" from those with 
whom they associate ; and too good a reputation is sometimes a 
severe tax in more ways than one. As with other luxuries, it 
costs a good deal to support it. One of our friends got rid of his, 
inadvertently. We have the story from himself, only a^ing some 
explanations of our own. 

Greorge Elliott had, from his childhood, been the model of all ex- 
cellence among his own family. His parents had other children, 
and they all did very much as they pleased, not having set out 
with a character to support. They did not always please to pre- 
fer what was wisest ; and then they were sure of a lecture, to 
which George's prudence and self-government afibrded the text. 

Greorge must have been really a good fellow, for his brothers 
loved him in spite of his position ; and as for his sisters, they 
thought no mortal man, and hardly even Thaddeus of Warsaw, ap- 
proached him in excellence. He was, in truth, less spoiled by this 
general homage than was to be expected. The shape of his head 
was not improved by the cultivation of a &culty which shows it- 
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self in squaring out the head just on each side the crown ; but 
his black hair hid the superfluity, and the ceaseless good humour 
that beamed from his eyes, joined to a fine ruddy complexion and 
white teeth, made him an Adonis in the eyes of all the young la- 
dies of the neighbourhood. Not a house but was open to him — 
not a mamma but smiled upon him. He was already " well to 
do," and such qualities as his promised constant bettering. 

But here, again, Greorge experienced the disadvantage of be- 
ing too well liked. The invariable welcome which awaited him, 
the capital footing on which he stood with the mammas and papas, 
and the fear that whenever he should select a special partner, it 
would be at the expense of a large amount of friendship and atten- 
tion, had kept him undecided until five-and-twenty ; and, we fear, 
a little too well satisfied with himself to promise uncommonly well 
as a husband. 

Among his perfections, — in his father's eyes, at least, — was a 
strict and energetic attention to matters of business. He was the 
factotum in every affair requiring peculiar skill and discretion. 
He travelled, he negotiated, he advised. Never was there an 
eldest son on whose indomitable prudence a father could rely so com- 
pletely. Was a hard thing to be said, Greorge must say it — ^be- 
cause Greorge could say it without hurting any body's feelings. 
Was a slippery debtor to be approached, Gieorge was the messen- 
ger; and if it proved necessary to follow the "defeulter" to 
Texas, he never flinched, and generally returned with man or 
money. We will not say that such trusts were always agreea- 
ble ; indeed, we have already hinted that our friend sometimes 
found his reputation rather costly. But developments are fate, 
and his " approbativeness" kept on growing. 

Once upon a time, when aflairs called Greorge from home, he 
was about to pass the night in a village, about sixty-five miles 
fi^m his father's residence. There was no one to visit, for he 
knew none but the gentleman with whom his business lay ; and 
he strolled out after tea, as men will when they have nothing else 
to do, not exactly seeking adventure, but in a mood of mind to be 
well pleased with any thing that should occur, to help off the 
evening. He paced the bank of the noisy little '< privilege" that 
turned the grist-mill, the carding machine and the trip hammer, 
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which formed the wealth of the village, until th^ light had faded 
to that pleasant gray which we poetically call dusk ; and he was 
about returning to the inn to read the newspaper over again, when 
a wild-looking girl, with a shawl over her head, accosted' him. 

'< They want you, up yander," she said, in a mumbling and 
embarrassed tone. 

George's eyes followed the direction of the thick red finger, 
and rested upon a pretty cottage on the side of a hill, at no great 
distance. 

*• Who wants me ? There must be some mistake." 

The girl stood perfectly still, staring straight forward. 

" Who is it that wishes to see me ?" repeated George. " Whom 
were you told to ask for V 

" You're the one," said the messenger, confidently. " I've for- 
got the name." 

" Was it Elliott ?" asked George. 

" Yes," said the messenger ; " they want you right off." 

Musingly did Greorge follow the girl up the hillside, perfectly 
convinced of the impracticability of getting any thing more out 
of her, and tolerably certain that he could not be the person in 
requisition. Why did he go then ? We have already said that 
he was born to oblige, and also that he found the Templeville ho- 
tel somewhat dull. 

The clumsy.footed emissary turned into a little court, full of 
spring flowers, and passing through a porch shaded to perfect 
darkness by climbing plants, opened a door on the right. The 
room thus disclosed was a pretty rural parlour, on the sofa of 
which lay a young girl in a white wrapper, with an elderly lady 
sitting by her side. 

" Here he is," safd the girl ; " I've fetched 'um." 

The young lady started — ^the elder screamed outright. 

" Who is this ?" said the more ancient, turning to the girl with 
an annihilating frown, and seeming entirely to forget that the 
young man mighl be innocent, and was therefore entitled to decent 
treatment. 

<< I perceive there has been some mistake, madam," began our 
discomfited incomparable. 

MiiWoVAf Oh yes, I dare say!'* muttered the guardiao, 
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with a most unbelieving air. Then turning to the stupid maid, 
she proceeded to scold her in an under tone, but with inconceiva- 
ble rapidity and sharpness, while George stood most uneasily 
waiting the result. He felt inclined to disappear at once, but that 
course seemed liable to further misconstruction; and he was, 
moreover, rather attracted by the invalid, who, though embar- 
rassed, lost not her ladylike self-possession. 

'^ The girl is newly come to us, and quite ignorant," she said, 
in rather a deprecatory tone. " She was sent for our physician, 
and must have mistaken you — " 

" Oh, very likely," interrupted the elder lady, who forgot to 
scold the maid as soon as the young lady ventured to speak to 
Greorge. *' Doctor Beasley, with his bald head and one eye, is 
exceedingly like this gentleman ! Quite probable that Hetty 
mistook the one for the other !" 

The air of incredulity with which this was said could not be 
mistaken ; but the implication was one which it was impossible 
to notice under the circumstances ; and George concluded that 
the only course left for him was to make his bow and leave his 
character behind him. 

As he turned, with his hat in his hand, a letter fell from it to 
the floor, unobserved by him in his embarrassment. He had not 
cleared the porch, when the maid ran after him with it, 

" Here, Mister, they say they don't want none of yer letters." 

George looked in his hat, found he must have dropt a letter, 
and took it, though it was now too dark to examine it. Here 
was a new confirmation of the evident suspicions of the lady- 
dragon as to some designs upon her fair charge. 

Is it singular that a conviction began to dawn upon his mind 
that the said charge must possess considerable attractions ? 

'< Don't touch that thing upon the table," says grandmamma, to 
the little one who is quietly playing on the floor. 

*' No, grandma," says the youth, and immediately leaves his 
play to get up and walk round and round the table, trying to 
reach the prohibited article. 

George the prudent slept little that night. The young lady's 
eyes and voice, the delicate and languid grace of her figure, aa 
she lay extended in evident feebleness on the sofa, rather unhinged 
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his philosophy ; and he was, besides, not a little troubled by the 
recollection of the spiteful air of the duenna, and the probability 
that the error had cost the &ir invalid some discomfort. Alto- 
gether, there was food for reverie; and a hasty, unrefreshing 
morning slumber had not made amends for a wakeful night, 
when he was aroused by the breakfast bell. 

Inquiries respecting the people of the cottage elicited only the 
interesting information, that there was " an oldish woman, and a 
young gal," which added little to Greorge's knowledge. The 
innkeeper guessed they were " pretty likely folks," but couldn't 
say, as they had not been there long. 

George went home, but said nothing of his adventure. He 
said he did not think it worth while. But he thought it worth 
while, two weeks afterwards, to travel the sixty-five miles which 
lay between his home and Temple ville, just to try whether the 
landlord might not have discovered something beyond the inter- 
esting facts before ascertained as to the '^ young gal" and her 
duenna. 

But the innkeeper had added nothing to his store of information 
on this point, except the conclusion that the people on the hill 
were '^ fore-handed folks," and that there was a man who came 
once in a while to see them and brought them lots of things. 

" A man !" said Greorge. "Ah yes," (very unconcernedly, of 
course ;) ." of what age — about ?" 

" Oh, he always comes in the evening, and is off again early 
in the morning. Their help guesses he's an uncle or something." 

Not much enlightened, even yet, Greorge adopted the desperate 
resolution of trying boldly for an acquaintance. He judged it 
absolutely necessary to inquire after the health of the invalid. 
So, writing a civil card of inquiry, he walked up to the pretty 
cottage, and, after reconnoitering a little, rapped at the door, and 
awaited the coming of the stupid maid, with a trepidation quite 
new to his quiet and well-assured frame of mind. 

What was his dismay when the aunt herself, with a face of 
iron, opened the door. 

Greorge was completely at a loss for the moment. The card 
was in his hand, but he could not offer it to the lady, so he stam- 
mered out something of his wish to inquire after the health of the 
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family, and fo express his regret for the misunderstanding on the 
former occasion. 

Rigid was the brow with which the careful dame heard this 
announcement, and wiry were the muscles which held the door 
half shut, as if defying a forty-young.man power of getting in 
without consent of the owner. 

<^ We're all quite well, I thank yo|i," she said, closing her lips 
as tightly as possible as soon as she had communicated the infor- 
mation. 

George stood still, and the lady stood as still as he. She looked 
at the distant hills, and he at the door which had once disclosed to 
him the reclining figure in white. At length, finding it in vain to 
attempt wearying the grim portress into an invitation to enter this 
enchanted castle, he turned off in despair, when the young lady 
came through the gate, as if just returning from a walk. 

George darted towards her, but the elder lady scarce allowed 
time for a word. 

" Come, Julia," she said, " it is quite time you came in." 

The young lady looked at George with a scarce perceptible 
smile, and such a comical expression, that their acquaintance 
seemed ripened in a moment. 

" I must say good morning," said she, in a rather low tone, but 
so decidedly, that George, perceiving any attempt for a longer 
interview to be hopeless, put his card into her hand and departed 
— not without a secret vow that he would yet baffle the duenna. 

The sixty-five miles seemed rather long this time, and his father 
remarked upon the difficulties which he must have encountered, 
to account for a two days' absence, and such a worn-out air. 
Yet all this time George persuaded himself that it was not worth 
while to mention his new acquaintance. He, with his old head 
upon young shoulders, — ^pattern of nice young men ! — to find 
himself interested in a chance acquaintance — to be suspected by 
an ancient lady of designs upon her niece, and what was worse, 
to be conscious of a strong desire to furnish some foundation for 
such suspicions ! Oh, it was too much ! Pattern people find it 
so hard to come down to a neighbourly level with common, erring 
mortals ! George found it easier to learn to perform the Temple- 
ville trip in the space of twenty-four hours, although it was, in 
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reality, pretty good work for twice that time. In truth, it begaa 

to be necessary for him to take Templeville in his way to any 

point of the compass ; and, at last, chance, or some other power 

that favours the determined, gave him an unexpected advantage. 

It was the elder lady's turn to be an invalid, and, while she 
was, perhaps, enjoying an interview with the veritable Dr. Beas- 
ley, his former unwitting representative espied the now blooming 
cheeks of the young lady among other roses in a pretty little 
arbour in the garden. 

'^ The garden walls are high, and hard to climb," said Juliet 
once ; and the pretty Julia of our story might have said much 
the same thing of the picket fence which separated her from her 
new friend. But George was on the other side of it before she 
could have had time to quote the line. 

Could two young people, who met in this romantic sort of way, 
in these un romantic times, — and after many a momentary inter- 
view, cut short by the cares of a duenna, too, — fail to find some 
very particular subjects of conversation ? We ask the initiated, 
not pretending to be aufaii in these matters. However this may 
be, it must have been that very visit that enlightened Greorge 
Elliott as to the young lady's position. 

She was the prospective heiress of a bachelor uncle, who, in 
consequence of a violent prejudice against matrimony, had vowed 
all practicable vengeance in case she ventured to engage herself 
before the mature age of twenty -five, full six years of which were 
yet to come. A very liberal provision, which this same odd uncle 
allowed to the elder lady, Mrs. Roberts, who was his sister only 
by marriage, was made dependent upon the same point. 

Now, the natural consequence of all this was, first, an irresist- 
ible inclination on Julia's part to fall in love, just for the sake of 
seeing whether her uncle would keep his word ; and, secondly, 
from the extreme prudence of the aunt leading her to take up 
her residence in a region of clodhoppers, an inevitable proclivity 
of the damsel to fancy the very first tall, dark-eyed, personable 
youth who should come in her way. We are not sure that Julia 
told Greorge all this. We give it merely as a comment of our 
own, by way of avis au Ucteur, 

The garden interview was prolonged until the ruddy-fingered 
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flerviDg-maid was sent to seek Miss Julia ; and as Greorge was, 
on that occasion, put behind a thicket of lilacs for the moment, 
we infer that a considerable degree of intimacy had by this time 
been established between the young people. 

Peaches were like little green velvet buttons when Greorge was 
first mistaken for Dr. Beasley, and before they were ripe, he had 
learned to think it a small matter to ride one hundred and thirty 
miles in twenty-four hours, for the sake of spending an hour or 
two in the cottage garden at Templeville, and occasionally getting 
a cup of tea from the unwilling fingers of Mrs. Roberts. 

He had, in the mean time, become the object of much remark 
at home. He had always been fond of a good horse, and rather 
celebrated for his equestrian skill ; but people began to call him 
a jockey now — so many fine animals did he purchase, and so 
many did he discard again after only one trial on the Templeville 
road. The difficulty of breaking the subject at home had become 
greater with every visit, and our mirror of prudence had nearly 
persuaded Julia that her uncle's fortune was of no sort of conse- 
quence, and a six year's probation quite out of the question, 
before he could resolve to tell his father that he was about to 
marry a penniless young lady and her not very agreeable aunt — 
Mrs. Roberts being, of course, to be taken (fasting) with her niece. 

While the disclosure was yet to make, a letter came for Mr. 
George Elliott, postmarked " Templeville," and directed in a pro- 
digious scrawl with a very fine pen — ^a young-lady-like attempt 
at disguise which could not but draw attention at a country post- 
office, if any body could have suspected so prudent a youth of 
clandestine proceedings. This epistle, being opened, was found 
to contain only a few lines, most cautiously worded, to inform Mr. 
George Elliott that suspicions of treachery and fears of conse- 
quent calamity made a friend of his very miserable. Further 
specifications, diplomatically urged, gave Mr. Elliott to understand 
that the uncle was expected, and that there was reason to suppose 
he had been induced to plan a sudden removal of the cottagers to 
a far distant and (of course) inaccessible part of the country. 

The rising sun of the next morning saw Elliott "making 
tracks" for Templeville, most literally ; for the fierce pace of his 
gallant steed indented itself upon the moist soil in a striking man- 
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ner. He must reach there in the afternoon at all hazards ; and, 
although he had more than once performed the same feat before, 
he was now so anxious lest some accident should cause delay, 
that he pushed on with unwonted vehemence. He had twice 
changed horses, and had passed through a small village about 
twenty miles from Temple ville, when the people on the road no- 
ticed that he was closely pursued by two horsemen in fiery haiste. 

George rode like the Wild Huntsman, and his pursuers were 
nearly as well mounted. At every point they inquired how &r 
the maker of those dashing tracks was in advance of them, and 
their breathless questions were always answered in such terms as 
induced them to hope their chase was nearly at an end. They 
spared neither whip nor spur, therefore ; but their horses were 
not so well used to that rate of travel, and one of them gave out 
entirely just as they entered Templeyille, with our tired hero full 
in sight. 

George reached the tavern, and went, as was his wont, imme- 
diately to the stables, to see his horse cared for. He examined 
several stalls before he chose one, and was giving his directions 
to the ostler when he was rather roughly accosted by two per- 
sons, who took their places on either side of him, and began in 
very aggressive style asking him various questions. Our pru- 
dent friend was not, we regret to say, a member of the peace so- 
ciety; and he responded to these inquiries in a way which 
threatened difficulties in the pursuit of knowledge. 

The crowd increased every moment. The whole town of 
Templeville seemed congregated in the stable-yard. " There he 
is !" " That's him !" " That's the chap !" " I'd know him for a 
thief, anywhere!" were the cheering exclamations that met El- 
liott's ear on every side. 

Not to dwell unnecessarily on particulars, we may say at once 
that the elder of these gentlemen had been robbed of a pocket- 
book, containing a large sum of money, and that circumstances 
favoured the idea that the thlbf had taken the Templeville road. 
George's hard riding pointed him out as the delinquent ; and his 
having gone into several stalls on his first arrival, led the bystand- 
ers to suppose he had been seeking for a place to secrete his booty. 

We need not notice Elliott's indignant denials of the charge. 
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The old gentleman took very little notice of them, indeed. He 
rather advised him (as a friend) to give up the pocket-book at 
once, without attempting to deceive a person of his astuteness. 
George, who was anxious beyond every thing to be on his way to 
the cottage, and who, likewise, felt exceedingly unwilling to call 
upon his only acquaintance in the village, knowing that would be 
to insure a faithful report of the whole afiair at home, offered to 
submit to a search, provided it might be performed in private and 
without unnecessary delay. To this, afler some consultation, the 
old gentleman agreed ; and the landlord, (who, by the way, dis- 
claimed all knowledge of the accused, except that he had made a 
great many inquiries as to the people at the cottage,) was show- 
ing the way through the crowd to an inner room, when George 
encountered Mr. Henderson, the person to whom he was known. 
All chance of escaping recognition was now at an end, and it 
became evident to George Elliott that, in addition to the loss of 
consideration by an imprudent marriage, he must expect a good 
deal of hard joking on the subject of hard riding. The gaping 
crowd, commenting audibly upon every point of his physiognomy 
and equipment, and agreeing, nem. can,, that he had state prison 
written upon his face if ever a fellow had, was nothing, compared 
with the keen sense of mortification which came with every 
thought of home. Julia's power, however, was irresistible ; and 
Greorge, perceiving that Mr. Henderson knew his accuser, re- 
quested an introduction, which was accordingly performed, to the 
great discomfiture of the old gentleman, who became unpleasantly 
sensible that his wild goose chase had led him a great way from 
his lost money, ruined a fine horse, and brought him into very un- 
pleasant circumstances with a young gentleman, who, upon close 
examination, did not look half so much like a gallows-bird as he 

had supposed. 

" Upon my word and honour, sir," said the old gentleman, wi- 
ping his forehead with an air of the greatest perplexity, " I am ex- 
tremely sorry for this mistake. If I can make you any amends, 
this gentleman, Mr. Henderson, will answer for me, that I shall 
be happy to offer any atonement in my power." 

George, of course, disclaimed any such wish, and, only anx- 
ious to see Julia, he shook hands with his accuser and hurried off. 
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Before he shut the door, the old gentleman stopped him. " Will 
you do me the favour to tell me, before we part, what possible in- 
ducement you could have for riding at such a pace ?" 

George laughed, said he was fond of fast riding, and disap- 
peared. 

^P ^P ^P ^^ *r ^^ ^P 

Julia, in tears, and all the despair of nineteen, met Greorge 
with the intelligence that her aunt, after appearing to favoui 
them, must have played them false, and induced the uncle to in- 
sist upon an immediate change of residence. 

" To-morrow morning," she said, ** we are to leave here, for 
ever. My uncle has already arrived, and we should have set off 
this evening, but for the circumstance of his having been robbed 
on his way hither." 

" Robbed ?" said George. 

^* Yes. He is now in pursuit of the thief, and will not proba- 
bly return before night." 

As Julia said this, sobbing all the time as if her little heart 
would break, not for her uncle's loss, but her own woes, the door 
opened, and Greorge's new acquaintance walked in. 

" Hey-day, hey-day, here's a pretty affair ! This is the nice 
youth that has persuaded you to throw away your bread and but- 
ter, is it ?" 

Then, coming nearer, and taking a better look at George, who 
had thrown off the India-rubber overcoat which western men are 
wont to wear when showers are probable, he burst into a hearty 
laugh as he recognized the object of his former suspicions. 

" So it wasn't my pocket-book you wanted, sir ?" said he. 

" No, sir," said George, glad of so good an opening for his suit, 
" No, sir ; it is your niece, without any pocket-book at all." 

" Will you take her without ?" 

" With all my heart and soul !" 

" In one year from this time I will not object, on those terms," 
said the old gentleman. 

But he probably thought he owed some reparation for his hasty 
accusation, for, when the year was out, George got the niece and 
the pocket-book too ; but he could not regain his reputation as 
the mirror of prudence. We have never heard, however, that 
this detracted materially from his happiness. 
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In an attempt at mere fiction, I should scarcely have ventured 
upon the invention of a chain of circumstances so improbable as 
those which form the. ground work of the following sketch. We 
accept the axiom that Truth is often stranger than fiction ; yet 
the mind instJhctively refuses sympathy when fiction ventures too 
far beyond the bounds of our own experience or observation. 
Men are usually supposed to be actuated by sufficient motives, 
and by those which correspond, in some degree, with the springs 
of action in their kind at large ; and where we see a striking de- 
parture from this general rule, we are apt to class the erratic 
somewhere in the many-graded list of the insane — a list which 
has, of late years, been made, by some speculators, long and 
wide enough to include Rousseau and Byron, as well as the 
most fiendish murderer, and any divine who ventures to look 
over the pale of his church. 

Those who are acquainted with the peculiar tone of society in 
the new country may not, perhaps, find my characters unnat- 
uarl ; but it can hardly be expected that others would not doubt 
the truth of a description which supposes such deep-seated enmity 
towards those who had committed no ofience, and such intolerable 
wrongs sufiered without a possibility of legal redress. In ancient 
feudal times, small excuse served when the superior chose to vent 
his evil passions upon those whom Fate had rendered subject to 
his caprice. At this day, in the newly settled part of the West- 
ern country, the feudality is reversed ; and it is the inferior who 
has it in his power, by means of an unenlightened or corrupt pub- 
lic sentiment, (referring always with more or lese distinctness to 
brute force,) to lord it over any one who, by an inconvenient in- 
tegrity, or an unpopular refinement, is rendered obnoxious to tboae 
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who are more disposed to resent than to imitate what pretends to 
superiority. Thus much for the probability of what may nat- 
urally be expected to shock the credulity of the reader. 

As to the main facts of the case — ^the character of the Codding- 
ton family — ^their adoption of the young girl — ^the unprovoked en- 
mity of the Blanchards — ^their threats and plots — ^the catastrophe 
to which they contributed — and the unsatisfactory result of the 
effort to obtain justice-^these were all communicated to me cir- 
cumstantially, (by an intelligent friend who had resided near the 
spot where the occurrences took place,) as a sort of psychological 
problem which, even in that country it was not easy to solve. 
The same friend afterwards sent me a newspaper published in 
the same county, in which various details were given, to which 
details was appended a public protest of the aggrieved party, with 
other matters touching the case — all which remained uncontra* 
dieted so far as I have ever heard. 

I should not have occupied so much time with these explan- 
atory remarks, but for objections which have been made to the 
probability of my story. The old man, though sketched from life, 
is introduced here arbitrarily, to supply what was wantmg as to 
the origin of the young girl who exhibited traits so remarkable. 
Nothing of her parentage has reached me ; but it seems natural 
to suppose that a soul which partook of the passionate and poetic 
energy of a Sappho, must have been moulded by no common lot. 
One can scarcely imagine the descendant of a line of sober far- 
mers, kindling into a love as ideal as that of Petrarch, and pour- 
ing out her feelings in poetic measures like an Improvisatrice, in 
a mental climate too frigid to call into life any but irrepressible 
germs of genius. Smothered fire there must have been some- 
where, among our Julia's rough ancestry. I have supposed it to 
descend to her through the old Indian-killer, from the more ge- 
nial and impulsive South. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Eyes which can but ill define 

Shapes that rise about and near, 
ThroQfirh the far horizon's line 

Stretch a vision free and clear: 
Memories feeble to retrace 

Yesterday's immediate flow, 
Find a dear familiar face 

In each hour of long ago. — Milnes. 

In wandering through the woods where solitude seems to hold 
undivided reign, so that one learns to fancy companionahle quali- 
ties in the flowers, and decided sympathetic intelligence in the 
bright-eyed squirrel, it is not uncommon to find originals odd 
enough to make the fortune of a human menagerie, such as will 
doubtless form, at no distant day, a new resource for the curious. 
If any of the experimental philosophers of the day should under- 
take a collection of this nature, I recommend the woods of the 
West as a hopeful field for the search. Odd people are odder in 
the country than in town, because there is nothing like collision 
to smooth down their salient points, and because solitude is the 
nurse of reverie, which is well known to be the originator of many 
an erratic freak. There is a foster relationship, at least between 
solitude and oddity, and nowhere is this more evident than in the 
free and easy new country. A fair specimen used to thrive in a 
certain green wood, not a thousand miles from this spot ; a veteran 
who bore in his furrowed front the traces of many a year of hard- 
ship and exposure, and whose eyes retained but little of the twink- 
ling light which must have distinguished them in early life, but 
which had become submerged in at least a twilight darkness, 
which scarce allowed him to distinguish the light of a candle. 
His limbs were withered, and almost useless ; his voice shrunk to 
a piping treble, and his trembling hands but imperfectly performed 
their favourite office of carrying a tumbler to his lips. His tongue 
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alone escaped the general decay ; and in this one organ were 
concentrated (as it is with the touch in cases of blindness,) the 
potency of all the rest. If we may trust his own account, his 
adventures had been only less varied and wonderful, than those 
of Sinbad or Baron Munchausen. But we used sometimes to 
think distance may be the source of deception, in matters of time 
as well as of space, and so made due allowance for faulty per- 
spective in his reminiscences. 

His house was as different from all other houses, as he himself 
was from all other men. It was shaped somewhat like a beehive ; 
and, instead of ordinary walls, the shingles continued in uninter- 
rupted courses from the peak to the ground. At one side was a 
stick chimney, and this was finished on the top by the remnant 
of a stone churn ; whether put there to perform the legitimate 
office of a chimney-pot, or merely as an architectural ornament, I 
cannot say. It had an unique air, at any rate, when one first 
espied it afler miles of solitary riding, where no tree had fallen, 
except those which were Removed in making the road. A luxuri- 
ant hop- vine crept up the shingles until it wound itself around 
this same broken churn, and then, seeking further support, the 
long ends still stretched out in every direction, so numerous and 
so lithe, that every passing breeze made them whirl like green- 
robed fairies dancing hornpipes about the chimney, in preparation 
for a descent upon the inhabitants below. 

At the side opposite the chimney, was a sort of stair-oase, 
scarcely more than a ladder, leading to the upper chamber, car- 
ried up outside through lack of room in the little cottage ; and 
this airy flight was the visible sign of a change which took plaoe 
in the old man's establishment, towards the latter part of his life. 
A grand-daughter, the orphan of his only son, had come to him 
in utter destitution, and this made it necessary to have a second 
apartment in the shingled hive ; so the stairs were built outside 
as we have said, and Julia Brand was installed in the wee cham- 
ber to which it led. She was a girl of twelve, perhaps, at this 
time, and soon became all in all to her aged relative. But we 
will put her off for the present, that we may recall at more lengtli 
our recollections of old Richard Brand. The race of rough old 
pioneenf^ U> which he belonged, was fast passing away ; and emi- 
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gration and improvement are sweeping from the face of the land, 
every trace of their existence. The spirit by which they were 
animated has no fellowship with steamboats and railroads ; their 
pleasures were not increased but diminished by the rapid acces- 
sion of population, for whom they had done much to prepare 
the way. The younger and hardier of their number felt them- 
selves elbowed, and so pressed onward to the boundless prairies 
of the far West ; the old shrunk from contact with society, and 
gathered themselves, as if to await the mighty hunter in charac- 
teristic fashion. Old Brand belonged to the latter class. He 
looked ninety; but much allowance must be made for winter 
storms and night-watches, and such irregularities and exposure as 
are sure to keep an account against man, and to score their de- 
mands upon his body, both within and without. 

We have said that the house had a wild and strange look, and 
the aspect of the tenant of the little nest was that of an old wizard. 
He would sit by the side of the door, enjoying the sunshine, and 
making marks on the sand with the long staff which seldom 
quitted his feeble hands, while his favourite cat purred at his feet, 
or perched herself on his shoulder, rubbing herself against his 
grey locks, un reproved. Weird and sad was his silent aspect ; 
but once set him talking, or place in his hands his battered violin, 
smd you would no longer find silence tiresome. One string was 
generally all that the instrument could boast ; but that one, like 
the tongue of the owner, performed more than its share. It 
could say. 

Hey, Betty Martm, tip-toe, tip4oe, 

Hey, Betty Martin, tip-toe fine: 
Can't |;et a husband to please her, please her, 

Can't get a husband to please her mind ! 

as plain as any human lips and teeth could make the same taunt- 
ing observation ; but if you ventured to compare the old magician 
to Paganini, " Humph !" he would say, with a toss of his little 
grey head, ^' ninny I may be, but pagan I a'n't, any how ; for do 
I eat little babies, and drink nothing but water V 
Nobody ever ventured to give an affirmative answer to either 

15 
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branch of this question ; so the old man triumphed in the refuta- 
tion of the slander. 

Directly in front of the door by which old Brand usually sat, 
was a pit, four or five feet deep, perhaps, and two feet in diameter 
at the top, and still wider at the bottom, where it was strewn with 
broken bottles and jugs. (Mr. Brand had, by some accident, 
good store of these.) This pit was generally covered during the 
day, but for many years the platform was at night drawn within 
the door, with all the circumspection that attended the raising of 
a draw-bridge before a castle gate in ancient times. 

" Is that a wolf-trap V inquired an uninitiated guest. An ex- 
plosion of laughter met this truly green question. 

"A wolf-trap ! O ! massy ! what a wolf-hunter you be ! You 
bought that 'ere fine broadcloth coat out of bounty money, didn't 
ye ? How I should laugh to see ye where our Jake was once, 
when he war'n't more than twelve year old ! You'd grin till a 
wolf would be a fool to ye ! I had a real wolf-trap then, I tell 
ye ! There had been a wolf around, that was the hungriest crit- 
ter you ever heard tell on. Nobody pretended to keep a sheep, 
and as for little pigs, they war'n't a circumstance. He'd eat a 
litter in one night. Well ! I dug my trap plenty deep enough, 
and all the dirt I took out on't was laid up o* one side, slantindic- 
ler, up hill like, so as to make the jump a pretty good one ; and 
then the other sides was built up close with logs. It was a sneezer 
of a trap. So there I baited and baited, and watched and waited ; 
but pigs was plenty where they was easier come at, and no wolf 
came. By-and-by our old yellow mare died, and what does I do 
but goes and whops th' old mare into the trap. * There !' says I 
to Jake, says I, * that would catch th' old Nick ; let's see what 
the old wolf '11 say to it.' So the next night we watch'd, and it 
war'n't hardly midnight, when the wolf come along to go to the 
hog- pen. He scented old Poll quick enough ; and I tell ye ! the 
way he went into the trap war'n't slow. It was jist as a young 
feller falls in love ; head over heels. Well ! now the question 
was, how we should kill the villain ; and while we was a con- 
sultin' about that, and one old hunter proposing one thing, and 
another another, our Jake says to me, says he, * Father,' says he, 
' I've got a plan in my head that I know'll do ! I'll bang him 
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over the head with this knotty stick.' And before you could say 
Jack Robinson, in that tarnal critter jump'd, and went at him. 
It was a tough battle, I tell ye ! The wolf grinned ; but Jake he 
never stopped to grin, but put it on to him as cool as a cowcumber, 
till he got so he could see his brains, and then he was satisfied. 
* Now pull me out !' says little Jake, says he, ' And I tell ye what! 
if it a'n't daylight, I want my breakfast !' And Jake was a show, 
any how ! What with his own scratches and the spatters of the 
wolf's blood, he look'd as if the Indians had scalped him all over." 

" But what is this hole for ?" persisted the visiter, who found 
himself as far from the point as ever. 

" Did you ever see a Indian ?" said the wizard. 

" No ! oh yes ; I saw Black Hawk and his party, at Washing- 
ton " 

" Black Hawk ! ho, ho, ho ! and Tommy Hawk too, I 'spose ! 
Indians dress'd off to fool the big bugs up there ! But / mean 
real Indians — Indians at home, in the woods— devils that's as 
thirsty for white men's blood as painters !* Why, when I come 
first into the Michigan, they were as thick as huckleberries. 
We didn't mind shooting 'em anymore than if they'd had four legs. 
That's a foolish law that won't let a man kill an Indian ! Some 
people pretend to think the aiggers haven't got souls, but for my 
part I know they have; as for Indians, it's all nonsense ! I was 
brought up right in with the blacks. My father own'd a real 
raft on 'em, and they was as human as any body. When my 
father died, and every thing he had in the world wouldn't half 
pay his debts, our old Momma Venus took mother home to her 
cabin, and done for her as long as she lived. Not but what we 
boys helped her as much as we could, but we had nothing to be- 
gin with, and never had no lamin'. I was the oldest, and father 
died when I was twelve year old, and he hadn't begun to think 
about gettin' a schoolmaster on the plantation. I used to be in 
with our niggers, that is, them that used to be ours ; and though 
I'd lick'd 'em and kick'd 'em many a time, they was jist as good 
to me as if I'd been their own colour. But I wanted to get some 
lamin', so I used to lie on the floor of their cabins, with my head 
to the fire, and so study a spellin'-book some Yankees had gi'n 

* Panthers. 
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me, by the light of the pine knots and hickory bark. The Yan- 
kee people was good friends to me too, and when I got old enough, 
some on 'em sent me down to New Orleans with a flat, loaded 
with flour and baoon. 

'' Now in them days there was no goin' up and down the Missis- 
sippi in comfort, upon 'count of the Spaniards. The very first 
village I came to, they hailed me and asked for my pass. I told 
'em the niggers carried passes, but that I was a free-born Amer- 
ican, and didn't need a pass to go any where upon airth. So I 
took no further notice of the whiskerandoes, till jist as I turn'd the 
next pint, what should I see but a mud fort, and a passel of.sojers 
gettin' ready to fire into me. This looked squally, and I come to. 
They soon boarded me, and had my boat tied to a tree and my 
hands behind my back before you could whistle. I told the boy 
that was with me to stick by and see that nothing happened to the 
cargo, and off I went to prison ; nothmg but a log-prison, but 
strong as thunder, and only a trap-door in the roof. So there I 
was, in limbo, tucked up pretty nice. They gi'n me nothing to 
dat but stale com bread and pork rinds ; not even a pickle to 
make it go down. I think the days was squeez'd out longer, in 
that black hole, than ever they was in Greenland. But there's 
an end to most everything, and so there was to that. As good luck 
would have it, the whiskerando governor came along down the 
river and landed at the village, and hearin' of the Yankee, (they 
call'd me a Yankee 'cause I was clear white,) hearin' that there 
Was a Yankee in the man-trap, he order'd me before him. There 
he jabber'd away, and I jabber'd as fast as he did ; but he was a 
gentleman, and gentlemen is like free-masons, they can under- 
stand each other all over the world. So the govembr let me go, 
and then he and the dons that were with him, walk'd down with 
me to my craft, and gave me to understand they wanted to buy 
some o' my fixms. So I roU'd 'em out a barrel of fiour, and flung 
up a passel of bacon, till they made signs there was enough, and 
then the governor he pull'd out his gold-netted purse to pay me. 
I laughed at him for thinkin' I would take pay from one that had 
used me do well ; and when he laid the money upon a box slily, 
I tied it up in ak old rag and chucked it ashore to him after I 
pushed off; so he smil'd and nodded to me, and Peleg and I we 
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took off our hats and gi'n him a rousin' hurrah, and I thought 
that was the last I should see on him. But lo and hehold ! when 
I got to New Orleans, there was my gentleman got there before 
me, and remitted all government costs and charges, and found 
buyers foi- my perduce and my craft, and like to have bought 
me too. But I lik'd the bush, so I took my gun and set off afoot 
through the wilderness, and found my way home again, with my 
money all safe. When I come to settle with the Yankees, there 
was a good slice for me and mother, so I come off to buy a tract 
in the Michigan. I come streakin' along till I got to the Huron 
river, and undertook to swim that with my clothes on and mj 
money tied round my neck. The stream was so high that I come 
pretty near givin' up. It was * pull devil, pull baker,' with me, 
and I was glad to ontie my money and let it go. That was before 
these blessed banks eased a fellow of his money so slick, and you 
had to carry Iiard cash. So mine went to the bottom, and it^s 
there yet for what I know. I went to work choppin' till I got 
enough to buy me an eighty ; and I bought and sold fourteen 
times before I could get a farm to suit me ; and like enough may 
try again before 1 die." 

" But you were going to tell me about this hole." 
" Oh, the hole ! yes — that 'ere hole ! You see, when I first 
settled, and the Indians was as thick as snakes, so that I used to 
sleep with my head in an iron pot for fear they should shoot me 
through the logs, I dug that hole and fix'd it just right for 'em, in 
case they came prowlin' about in the night. I laid a teterin' 
board over it, so that if you stepped on it, down you went ; and 
there was a stout string stretch'd acrost it and tied to the lock of 
my rifle, and the rifle was pomted through a hole in the door ; so 
whoever fell into the hole let off the rifle, and stood a good 
chance fov a sugar-plum. I sot it so for years and never caught 
an India a, they're so cunning ; and after they'd all pretty much 
left the.ve parts, I used to set it from habit. But at last I got 
tired of it and put up my rifle at night, though I still sot ray 
trap ; jind the very first night after I left off puttin' the rifle 
through the hole, who should come along but my own brother 
from old Kentuck, that I hadn't seen for twenty year ! He went 
into the hole about the slickest, but it only tore his trowsers a lit- 
tle ; a nd wasn't I glad I hadn't sot the rifle ?" 
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CHAPTER n. 

Ragion ? ta m'odii ; ecco il mio sol misfatto. 

Alfierl 

Old Brand's hatred of the Indians had not always expended 
itself in words. When war in its worst shape ravaged the fron- 
tiers, there were, besides those regularly commissioned and paid 
to destroy, many who took the opportunity of wreaking personal 
wrongs, or gratifying that insane hatred of the very name of In- 
dian, which appears to have instigated a portion of the original 
settlers. These were a sort of land privateers ; — the more mer- 
ciless and inhuman that their deeds were perpetrated from the 
worst and most selfish impulses, and without even a pretence of 
the sanction of law. We may look in vain among the horrors of 
savage warfare for any act more atrocious, than some of those 
by which the white man has shown his red brother how the 
Christian can hate. 

The achievement of which the old trapper boasted loudest was 
the burning of an Indian wigwam. He would recount, with cir- 
cumstantial minuteness, eVery item of his preparation for the 
murderous deed ; the stratagem by which he approached the 
place unobserved : and the pleasure that he felt when he saw the 
flames curling round the dry bark roof on four sides at once. He 
laughed when he told how the father of the family burst through 
the pile of burning brush which barricaded the only door, and 
how he was shot down before he had time to recognise his cruel 
enemy. Then the agonized shrieks of the women and children ; 
their fleeing half naked and half roasted into the forest ; and the 
mother and babe found dead in the path the next day, — ^these 
were never- failing topics ; and, strange to say, old Brand, though 
not born a fiend, could exult in the recollection of such ex^ggera- 
ted wickedness. War, the concentrated essence of cruelty and 
injustice, gave the opportunity, and some wrong, real or phretend- 
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ed, committed by the red man, the excuse ; and the outrage was 
only remembered as one of the incidental horrors of a border 
contest. 

As Richard Brand became more infirm, his garrulity seemed 
rather to increase, and his grand-daughter, who was his constant 
attendant, used to sit for hours drinking in his wild stories, and 
imbibing unconsciously, something of the daring and reckless 
spirit of the reciter. She grew up to be a tall, majestic-looking 
girl, with the eye of Sappho herself; proud and high-spirited, 
impatient of control, and peculiarly jealous of any assumption of 
superiority in others ; yet capable of attachment of the most ar- 
dent and generous kind to those from whom she experienced kind- 
ness and consideration. With these qualities she became an ob- 
ject of a good deal of interest in the neighbourhood, and none the 
less that her grandfather was known to have saved property enough 
to be accounted rich where all are nearly alike poor. 

Julia Brand had just completed her fourteenth year when her 
aged relative failed suddenly ; as people who have led rough 
lives are apt to do ; and his mind and body became so much en- 
feebled that it was thought advisable to remove him to the vicin- 
ity of more competent aid in case of illness, as well as to more 
comfortable shelter than the old shingled hive could now afford. 
More than one offer was made by the neighbours, and the old 
man, though seeming at first scarcely to understand or accede to 
the plan, yet showed a gleam of his former acuteness by making 
choice voluntarily of Allen Coddington's house as his future home. 

This Coddington was a man whose early advantages had been 
such as to place him far above the ordinary class of settlers in 
point of intelligence and ability. He was an industrious and 
thriving farmer, whose education, begun at one of the best New 
England academies, had been furthered by a good deal of solid 
reading, and made effective by a habit of observation without 
which reading can be of but little practical utility. He stood 
decidedly in the first rank among the citizens of his town and 
county. He was among the earlier adventurers in that region, 
and, having had the wisdom or the forethought, during the time 
of extravagant prices, when producers were few and consumers 
many, to bestow his whole attention on raising food for the gold- 
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hunters, who forgot to plough or to plant, and yet must eat, he 
had turned the speculating mania to good account, and become 
comparatively wealthy. His house was ample in size, and well 
provided with ordinary accommodations, and his farm presented 
the somewhat rare spectacle (in new country experience,) of a 
complete supply of every thing requisite for carrying on business 
to the best advantage. 

Whether Allen Coddington was naturally of a self-satisfied and 
exclusive temper, or whether he had become somewhat over- 
bearing through success and prosperity, or whether his good for- 
tune, and that alone, had had the efl^ct of rendering him an object 
of jealousy and ill-will, — he was certainly no favourite in his neigh- 
bourhood. He had a certain influence, but it was that which 
arises from a sense of power, and not from a feeling of confidence 
and attachment. People found his advice valuable, but they 
complained that his manner was cold and unsympathizing ; and 
they remembered the ofience long afler the benefit was forgcrtten. 
Mr. Coddington's family were still less liked than himself, in con- 
sequence of their retired habits, which were supposed to argue a 
desire to keep themselves aloof from the society about them. 

To one man in particular the whole house of Coddington was 
an object of the bitterest hatred and envy. This man was their 
nearest neighbour ; a person of violent passions, and an ambitious 
and designing mind, capable of almost any extreme of malignity, 
when his pride was hurt, or his favourite objects thwarted. Blan- 
chard was not habitually an ill-tempered man. He had oflen 
proved himself capable of great kindness towards those whom he 
liked ; but he belonged to a class emphatically termed good ha- 
ters — a dreadful anomaly in this erring world, where every man 
stands so much in need of the forbearance and kindness of his 
fellow man. Whoever had the misfortune to excite his vindictive 
feelings was sure of a life-long and uncompromising enmity ; and 
though prudence might restrain him from overt acts, yet he was 
not above many mean arts and secret efforts to lower those 
against whom he had conceived any dislike. 

To such a man as Blanchard the peaceful and soflening coun- 
sels of an amiable and judicious wife would have been invalua- 
ble. Many a ruthless and violent character is kent within 
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bounds by a gentle influence, which is not the less powerful for 
being exerted in a manner unperceived by all but the person most 
interested ; perhaps unacknowledged even by him. Blessed, in- 
deed, are such peace-makers, and all who belong to them ! But 
Mrs. Blanchard was a spirit of another tone. Wholly uneduca- 
ted, both in mind and heart ; tormented with a vague and vulgar 
ambition to he first, without reference to means or ends ; and es- 
pecially jealous of the pretence to superior delicacy and refine- 
ment, which she conceived to be implied in the quiet and secluded 
habits of Mrs. Coddington and her children — ^this woman's soul 
was consumed with bitterness ; and her ingenuity was constantly 
exercised to discover some means of pulling down what she called 
the pride of her neighbours ; — a term with which we sometimes 
deceive ourselves, when in fact we mean only their superiority. 

As was the accusation of witchcrafl in olden times — a charge 
on which neither evidence, judge nor jury, was necessary to con- 
demn the unfortunate suspected, — so with us of the West is the 
suspicion of pride — an undefined and undefinable crime, descri- 
bed alike by no two accusers, yet held unpardonable by all. 
Once establish the impression that a man is guilty of this high 
offence against society, and you have succeeded in ruining his 
reputation as a good neighbour. Nobody will ask you for proof; 
accusation is proof. This is one of the cases where one has no 
right to be suspected. The cry of " Mad dog !" is not more 
surely destructive. 

This powerful engine was put in operation by the Blanchard 
family, into every member of which the parental hatred of the 
Coddingtons had been instilled. They made incessant complaints 
of the indignities which they suffered from the pnde of people 
whose true offence consisted in letting them alone, until the whole 
neighbourhood had learned from them to look upon the Codding, 
tons as covert enemies. 

When Richard Brand made choice of the great house as an 
asylum for himself and Julia, he unconsciously gave yet another 
tinge of bitterness to the hatred of the Blanchards. They had 
been among the most urgent of the inviters, and they felt the 
preference given to their detested neighbour as a new insult to 
their own pretensions. We have said that old Brand had shown 
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a glimmering of his ancient sagacity in the decision. The es- 
tablishment to which he was removed was one of extreme regu- 
larity, industry and order; the Blanchards were known to be 
careless, wild, passionate, and rather thriftless people ; whose bu- 
siness was done by violent efforts at intervals, instead of habitual 
application and method. Their children were ill-governed, and 
their eldest son bore a character which was by no means to be 
coveted, although he maintained an exterior of decency, and 
even affected with some success the manners of a squire of 
dames. 

Martha Coddington was a sweet, gentle girl ; lovely in appear, 
ance and manners, and in all respects a most desirable compan- 
ion for Julia, whose education had not been such as was calcu- 
lated to endow her with all the feminine graces, although she was 
far from being deficient in the stronger and more active qualities 
which are no less valuable if something less attractive. Martha 
was in very feeble health, and confined almost entirely to seden- 
tary occupations ; and she had thus enjoyed opportunities for 
mental cultivation which would scarcely have fallen to her rustic 
lot if she had been blest with full health and strength. It was 
partly with a view to constant companionship for this beloved 
daughter, that Mr. Coddington had been induced to offer a home 
to Richard Brand. The old man himself was becoming almost 
a nonentity, and Julia had that indescribable something about her 
which attracts the attention and awakens interest without our 
being able to define satisfactorily the source of the fascination. 
Her manners were singularly simple, child-like and trustful : 
while her eye had a power and her step a firmness which beto- 
kened her ability to judge for herself, and to read the thoughts 
of others. She was as yet almost totally undeveloped ; but it 
was impossible not to perceive at a glance that there was abund- 
ance of material, either for good or evil, as after circumstances 
might sway the balance of her destiny. 

Once established in Mr. Coddington's family, Julia enjoyed all 
the privileges of a daughter of the house, and shared with Mar- 
tha, and one or two younger children, the occasional instruction 
of the parents. Her quickness of apprehension was remarkable ; 
and the activity of her habits and the cheerfulness of her temper 
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made her a valuable assistant to Mrs. Coddington in the various 
departments of householdry which would have fallen to Martha's 
share if she had been stout like the rest. So that the arrange- 
ment was one of mutual advantage, and the evening of Richard 
Brand's life bid fair to be as calm as its morning had been bois- 
terous. 

The Blanchards made many attempts at something like inti- 
macy with Julia, but these were quietly discouraged by her pro- 
tectors, probably from a sincere belief that such association would 
be unprofitable for her. They were at this time not at all aware 
of the deep enmity of the Blanchards, although they Had not been 
blind to various indications of ill-will. So, in silence and secre- 
cy grew this baleful hatred ! as the deadly nightshade becomes 
more intensely poisonous when sheltered from the sun- light and 
the breeze. Imagination is the most potent auxiliary of the pas- 
sions. Nothing so effectually moderates personal dislike as per- 
sonal intercourse. Any circumstance which had thrown these 
neighbouring families into contact, in such a way as to bring into 
action the good qualities of either, would have done away with 
'much pf their mutual aversion. What a world of misery would 
thus have been spared to both f 
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CHAPTER m. 

The undistingaish'd seeds of good and ill 

Heav'n in its bosom from our knowledge hides ; 
And draws them in contempt of human skill, 

Which oft for friends mistaken foes provides. 

« , « « « « « 

So the ftilse spider, when her nets are spread, 

Deep ambushed in her silent den does lie ; 
And feels afar the trembling of the thread 

Whose filmy cord should bind the struggling fly. 

Drtden. 

Nearly three years had Julia Brand passed in Mr. Codding- 
ton's family ; years, for the most part, of quiet happiness and 
continual improvement. No care had been omitted by her kind 
friends to make her all that a woman should be ; and Julia had 
imbibed instruction eagerly, and repaid all their efforts by her at- 
tachment and her increasing usefulness. To Martha she was as 
a dear younger sister, whose buoyant spirits had always the 
power to cheer, and whose kind alacrity could make even the 
disadvantages of ill-health appear less formidable. Yet the un- 
tamed quality of her earlier nature broke forth sometimes in 
starts of strange fierceness, which struck the gentle invalid with 
dismay. These flashes of passion almost always originated in 
some unpalatable advice, or some attempt at judicious control on 
the part of Mrs. Coddington, who had learned to feel a mother's 
love for the beautiful orphan ; and, although such storms would 
end in showers of tears and promises of better self-government, 
they were a source of much grief to both Martha and her mother, 
who felt the dangers of this impetuosity when they reflected that 
no one but the imbecile grandfather possessed a natural right to 
direct the course of Julia's actions. 

These, however, were but transient clouds. Peace and love 
reigned in this well-ordered household, and the old man, now re- 
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duced to absolute second infancy, received from the family all 
the attention that would have been due from his own children. 
Every fine morning saw his easy chair wheeled into the orchard, 
and there, in the pleasant shade, and with Julia at his side, he 
would hum fragments of his ancient ditlies, or touch, with aimless 
finger, the old violin held up for him by Robert Coddington, a boy 
about Julia's age, who shared with her much of the care of her 
helpless charge. The old man's life was certainly prolonged by 
the circumstances of ease and comfort which attended its setting ; 
to what good end, we might perhaps be disposed to inquire, were 
it not that he was, in his present condition at least, so like a hu- 
man grasshopper, that we may suppose he was allowed existence 
on the same terms. His dependent state afibrded certainly most 
ample opportunity for the exercise of kindly feeling in those 
about him ; and we must believe this to be no unimportant object, 
since one part of the lesson of life is to be learned only by such 
means. 

Julia, loved and cherished, full of ruddy health, and exalted 
by intellectual culture, opened gradually into splendid woman- 
hood ; her eye deepened in expression by a sense of happiness, 
and her movements rendered graceful by continual and willing 
activity. Even in the country, where such beauty and grace as 
hers are but little appreciated, she could not pass unnoticed. 
Though necessarily much secluded, both by the requisite attend- 
ance on her aged relative, and by the habits of the family of 
which she formed a part, her charms were a frequent theme with 
the young people of the neighbourhood, and it was sometimes 
said, half jest, half earnest, that the Coddingtons kept her shut up, 
lest she should " take the shine off their sickly daughter." The 
Blanchards in particular, took unwearied pains to have it under- 
stood that poor Julia was a mere drudge, and that all their own 
eSoTtB to lighten the weary hours of their feir neighbour were re- 
pelled by her tyrants, who evidently feared that Julia might be 
induced to throw off their yoke if she should have an opportunity 
of contrasting her condition with that of other young persons. 
There seems to be in the forming stages of society, at least in this 
Western country, « burning, restless desire to subject all habks 
and manners to one Procrustean rule. Whoever ventures to 
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fer essentially from the mass, is sure to become the object of un- 
kind feeling, even without supposing any bitter personal ani- 
mosity, such as existed in the case before us. The retired and 
exclusive habits of the Coddington family had centered upon them 
almost all the ill-will of the neighbourhood. 

As a proof of this we may mention, that when a large barn of 
Mr. Coddington's, filled to the very roof with the product of an 
abundant harvest, chanced to be struck by lightning and utterly 
consumed, instead of the general sympathy which such occur- 
rences usually excite in the country, scarce an expression of re- 
gret was heard. Mr. Blanchard, who was not averse to " ma- 
king capital" of his neighbour's misfortunes, declared his solemn 
belief that this loss was a judgment upon the Coddingtons, and 
one which their pride richly deserved. He even went so far, in 
private, before his own family, as to wish it had been the house 
instead of only one of the barns. The tone of feeling cultivated 
in that house may be judged by this specimen. Evil was the 
seed, and bitter the fruit it was destined to produce ! 

Mr. Coddington felt the loss as any farmer must ; and he 
would still more keenly have felt the unkind sentiment of the 
neighbourhood if he had become aware of it. But he was on the 
point of revisiting his native State with his family ; and in the 
bustle of preparation, and the anxiety that attended Martha's 
declining health, which formed the main inducement to the jour- 
ney, the venomous whispers were unheard. He left home sup- 
posing himself at peace with all the world, always excepting his 
nearest neighbour, whose enmity had evinced itself in too many 
ways to pass unregarded. 

Julia and her grandfather were left in possession of the house, 
with the domestics necessary to carry on the affairs of the farm ; 
and she prepared for a close attention to the. household cares, and 
a regular course of intellectual improvement, which should make 
the long interval of comparative solitude not only profitable, but 
pleasant. Mrs. Coddington had learned such confidence in Julia, 
that she scarcely thought it necessary to caution her as to her 
conduct during her absence. Far less did she exact a promise 
as to the long-settled point of free intercourse with the Blanchard 
family. She gave only the general advice which a mother's 
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heart suggests on such occasions, and bade farewell to her bloom- 
ing pupil in full trust that all would go on as usual under Julia's 
well-trained eye. 

But the Blanchard family, one and all, had settled matters far 
otherwise. The very first time that old Brand's chair was wheel- 
ed into the orchard after the departure of the Coddingtons, a 
bunch of beautiful flowers lay on the rude seat beneath the tree 
where Julia usually took her station. When she snatched it up 
with delight and wonder, she was still more surprised to find un- 
der it a small volume of poetry. Julia loved flowers dearly, but 
poetry was her passion ; and she not only read it with delight, 
but had herself made some not ungraceful attempts at verse, which 
had elicited warm commendations from her kind protectors. Here 
was a new author, and one whose style gave the most fascinating 
dress to passionate and rather exaggerated sentiment. Julia's at- 
tention was enchained at once. When she first opened the vol- 
ume her only feeling was a curious desire to know whence it 
had come ; but when she had read a page she thought no more 
of this. The poetry to which alone she had been accustomed, 
was not only of a high-toned and severe morality, but of an ab- 
stract or didactic cast ; calculated to quicken her perceptions of 
right, rather than to call forth her latent enthusiasm of character. 
Cowper and Milton, and Young and Pollok had fed her young 
thoughts. But here was a new world opened to her ; and it was 
not a safe world for the ardent and unschooled child of genius, 
who found in the glowing picturings of a spirit like her own, a 
power which at. once took prisoner her understanding, aroused 
her sensibilities, and lulled that cautious and even timid discrim- 
ination, with which it had been the object of her friends to inspire 
her. She finished the reading at a sitting, and as she returned to 
the house with her grandfather, the excitement of her imagination 
was such that the whole face of nature seemed changed. A new 
set of emotions had been called into play, and the effect was pro- 
portioned to the wild energy of her character. Poor Julia ! she 
had tasted the forbidden fruit. 

In the afternoon she repeated the pleasure ; and it was only 
when she laid the volume under her pillow before she retired for 
the night, that the question as to the appearance of the book re- 
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ourred to her. It surely could not have been any of the Blan- 
chards, she thought ; yet who else had access to the orchard, 
which divided the two domains ? The next day solved the doubt. 

Julia was sitting by the side of her charge, holding with one 
hand the old violin, and clasping in the other the source of many 
a fair dream, in the shape of the magic volume, when a step 
][)roke the golden meshes of her reverie. She looked up, and 
young Blanchard -stood before her. She started and blushed, she 
knew not why, for she had seen the young man a thousand times 
with no other emotion than a vague feeling of dislike. 

" Have you been pleased with the book my sisters took the lib- 
erty of sending you, Miss Brand ?" he said ; " they wished me to 
offer you another, knowing you were fond of reading." 

Julia expressed her pleasure eagerly, and received the new 
volume with a thrill of delight ; accompanied, however, with some 
misgiving as to the propriety of obtaining it just in that way. 

Blanchard, encouraged by her manner, proceeded to say that 
his sisters would have brought the books themselves, if they had 
supposed a visit would be agreeable. Having accepted the civility 
in one shape, Julia felt that she could not decline it in another, 
and the invitation was given, and the visit made. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Virtue, and virtue's rest, 
How have they perish'd ! Through my onward course 
Repentance dogs my footsteps ! black Remorse 

Ja my familiar guest ! 

Indelibly, within. 
All I have lost is written ;'and the theme 
Which Silence whispers to my thought and dream 

Is sorrow still — and sin. 

Prabd. 

The accomplishment of the first visit by the filanchards was 
only the first step of a regular plan of attack. Each successive 
day witnessed successive advances ; and the bewildering influence 
of poetry, music, and yet sweeter flattery, made rapid inroads 
upon Julia's prudence. Still she declined all invitations to visit 
at Mr. Blanchard's, knowing how disagreeable such a step would 
oe to her absent friends ; and the young man and his sisters found 
they had reached the limit of their power over her, before they 
had ventured upon any direct eSbrt to alienate her from her pro- 
tectors. 

Whether they would have relinquished the attempt in despair 
we cannot tell, for the depths of malice have never yet been 
sounded ; but a new and potent auxiliary now appeared, who all 
unconsciously favoured their plans by attracting Julia's attention 
in a remarkable degree. This was a young olergyman — a ne- 
phew of Mrs. Blanchard's — 'Who iiad injured his health by study, 
and had come to the country to recruit. He was a tall, well-look- 
ing young man, with no very particular attractions, except a pale 
face, dark, melancholy eyes, and a manner which betokened very 
little interest in anything about him. He spent his time princi- 
pally in reading ; but he played the fiute very well, and was in- 
vited by the young Blanchards to join them in their visits to their 
pretty neighbour in the orchard. 

16 
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This young clergyman, who had seen something of society, was 
not unobservant of Julia's beauty and talent ; and although he 
does not appear to have had the slightest wish to interest her par- 
ticularly, the silent flattery of his manner, — preferring her upon 
all occasions, — joined with his graceful person and delicate health, 
proved more dangerous to Julia than the direct efforts of his 
coarser relations. In short, he proved irresistible to Julia's newly 
excited imagination, and afler that time the Blanchards found vie- < 
tory easy. Before many days Julia suflered herself to be led a 
willing visiter to the forbidden doors, conscious all the while that 
this was almost equivalent to a renunciation of her long-tried and 
still loved friends. 

The main point being thus accomplished, the rest followed as 
of course. We are not able to trace step by step the process by 
which the Blanchards sought to root out from Julia's heart the 
love and reverence with which she regarded Mr. Coddington and 
his family ; but sadly true it is that they succeeded in convinc- 
ing her that far from having been benefited by their care, she had 
been secluded from all natural and proper enjoyments, and per- 
suaded to become a family-drudge, under the specious veil of a 
desire for her improvement. A thousand reminiscences were 
called up by these designing people in order to find materials for 
mischief. Long-forgotten occurrences were cited and explained 
in such a way as to make it appear that the Coddingtons had for 
their own purposes deprived Julia of the acquaintance and sym- 
pathy of the neighbourhood. The seclusion in which she had 
grown up was represented as the fruit of a sordid desire to get as 
much household duty out of her as possible, while at the same 
time her beauty and talents were prevented from appearing to the 
disadvantage of the sickly Martha. These things cunningly in- 
sinuated were like "juice of cursed hebenon" in Julia's ears. In 
her days of calm and healthful feeling she would have scorned 
such vile constructions ; but under such influences as we have 
described, and especially wrapt in the bewildering spell of a pas- 
sion as violent as it was sudden, she was a transformed creature. 
Her virtue would have stood the test if her judgment had re- 
mained clear : but the opium-eater is not more completely the 
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victim of delusive impressions than such a character as hers when 
it is once abandoned to the power of love. « 

And this love — it carried shame in its very life, for was it not 
unsought ? Had its object by word or even look evinced a pref- 
erence for Julia ? Burning blushes would have answered if we 
could have asked such questions of Julia herself. Indeed, this 
Mr. Milgrove was a young man of reserved and rather self-en- 
closed habits, who, feeling himself quite superior to the people 
among whom he found it convenient to remain for the time, had 
given himself very little concern as to the impression he was 
making. Thus was unlimited scope given to Julia's unpractised 
imagination. She idolized an idea. If the object who chanced 
to stand for an embodiment of her dreams had made love like a 
mere mortal, her naturally keen perception of character would 
have been awakened, and she would have become aware of a cold 
indifference of temperament in Milgrove, with which her own 
could never harmonize, and which would consequently have dis- 
gusted her. But such passion as hers does most truly " make the 
meat it feeds on," and in the exercise of this power its growth is 
portentous, and all independent of the real value of its material. 
It soon filled the heart of the unfortunate girl to the exclusion of 
all better sentiments. 

Time flew by, until nearly two months had eidowed Julia's de- 
lirium with the force of habit. Frequent letters from her absent 
friends had brought intervals of self-recollection and self-reproach ; 
but the intoxication was too delicious ; and with a sigh over the 
conscious disingenuousness, she wrote again and again without 
once mentioning her intimacy with the Blanchards or the presence 
of their relative. It is true, she tried to say to herself, that Mrs. 
Coddington had no right to control her movements ; but hers was 
not a heart to satisfy itself with such fallacies. She felt deeply 
guilty, and she deliberately endured the dreadful load, for the 
sake of the dreams which attended it. Her fear now was the 
speeuy return of her best friends. That must, as she well knew, 
put a stop at once to all intercourse with those malevolent neigh- 
bours, and deprive her of the sight of one to whom she had devoted 
her whole soul, unsought and unappreciated. 

At length the period arrived when a letter from Mrs. Codding- 
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kX)n announced that the family were about to return, travelling 
very slowly ojf account of Martha's sinking state, now more alarm- 
ing than ever before. Julia's emotions on receiving this intelli- 
gence were of the most violent kind. She sat with the letter be- 
fore her — ^her eyes fixed on the account given by the afflicted 
mother of the state of her dying child ; and as she gazed, her 
mind may truly be said to have '' sufiered the nature of an insur- 
rection." All her better self was roused by the thought of Mar- 
tha's rapid decay, and a flood of tears attested the reality and the 
tenderness of her affection for this excellent friend ; yet, on the 
other side, the fascinations of the past two months were ptesent in 
all their power ; and as she reflected that these must now be re- 
nounced, she groaned aloud, and grasped her throbbing temples 
with both hands, as if to preserve them during the agony of the 
struggle. In this condition she was found by one of the daugh- 
ters of Mr. Blanchard, who had, by various arts, succeeded in 
gaining her confidence completely. 

These young woden, who were in every way inferior to Julia, 
derived all their interest in her eyes from their connection with 
the object oi her mad attachment. She saw them as she saw him 
-through a medium of utter delusion. The elder, more particu- 
larly, was a designing and malicious girl, who hated Martha Cod- 
dington with a perfect hatred, and who had always assisted in 
fi}menting the enmity which had arisen between the two families. 

Julia's state of mind rendered her incapable of any disguise. 
Her passionate worship of the young clergyman had been a thing 
only suspected ; but she now threw herself upon Sophia Blan. 
chard's neck, and bewailed herself in the wildest terms, wishing for 
death to rid her of her misery, and declaring that she would not 
si^pport an existence which had become odious to her. In the 
course of tiiese frantic declarations, the whole history of her feel- 
ings came out, and Sophia, far from reasoning with her on the 
destructive efiects of such self-abandonment, artfully condoled 
with her on being obliged to remain with the Coddingtons,*and 
urged her to break with them at once, and remove with her grand- 
&ther to a home where she would find welcome and happiness. 

But courage for this step was more than Julia could assume. 
She had suffered herself to receive unfavourable impressions of her 
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absent protectors, but her habitual reverence for them was such 
that she dared not think of braving their ill opinion. And be- 
sides, she well knew that the old man, childish as he was in 
many respects, could never be persuaded to the change. So she 
shook her head despairingly, and repeated her conviction that 
death alone could relieve wretchedness like hers. 

Sophia Blanchard, bold and designing as she was, trembled at 
these words. She knew Julia well enough to believe that such 
feelings, acting upon such a spirit, might not improbably result in 
some rash act. Finding Julia resolute in her rejection of the ex* 
pedient proposed, she set herself about contriving some other 
which should serve the double purpose of securing Julia and an- 
noying the Coddingtons. 

Are there moments when all guardian angels leave us at the 
mercy of the evil influences within ? If it be so, such times are 
surely those when we have wilfully given the rein to passion, amd 
avowed ourselves its slaves, to the scorn of that better principle 
which watches for us as long as we allow its benign sway. " Why 
hath Satan entered into thine heart ?" Alas ! do we not invite 
him ? Poor Julia ! his emissary is even now at thine ear ! 

Things too wild for fiction must yet find place in a real record 
of human actions. The plan which presented itself to the thoughts 
of Sophia Blanchard, was probably suggested by the bitter ex- 
pressions she had heard under the parental roof; yet it was too 
outrageous to have been broached seriously by a person more ad- 
vanced in age or better acquainted with the ordinary course of 
affairs. To set fire to Mr. Coddington's house after the family 
were asleep ; — then to give the alarm, and remove the old man 
and such articles as could be saved — ^this was the diabolical ad- 
vice which this ill-taught girl gave boldly to the wretched Julia, 
carefully keeping out of view the promptings of her own heredi- 
tary spite, and making it appear that the loss would be a matter 
of no vital importance to a man of Mr. Coddington's property, 
while it would set Julia free to remove at once to Mr. Blan- 
chard's, where Mr. Milgrove had decided to remain for some 
time. I 
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CHAPTER Y. 

BlesBingB beforehand — ^ties of gratefulness — 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears — 
Without, our shame ; within our consciences — 
Angels and grac&— eternal hopes and fears. 
Yet all these fences and their whole array 
One cunning bosom-sin blows quite away. 

George Herbert. 

Instead of rejecting this atrocious proposal with horror, as the 
Julia of purer days would have done, the unhappy girl listened in 
silence to all Sophia's baleful whispers, and with this tacit per- 
mission the whole plan was gradually developed ; Sophia's ready 
ingenuity devising expedients to obviate each objection as it pre- 
sented itself, till all was made to appear easy of accomplish- 
ment, and secure from detection. Still Julia did not speak. She 
sat with glazed eyes fixed upon her tempter, and not a muscle 
moved, whether in approval or rejection of the plan. Frightened 
by her ghastly face, Sophia Blanchard took her hand : it was cold 
and clammy as that of a corpse. Thinking Julia about to faint, 
she ran for water, and was about to use it as a restorative, 
when her victim, rousing herself, put it back with a motion of her 
hand. 

" Enough, Sophia," she said ; " no more of this now ; leave me 
to myself! Gro— go— no more !" and no entreaties could induce 
her to say one word as to her acceptance of the proposition upon 
which her adviser had ventured. Sophia Blanchard was obliged 
to return home in no very easy state of mind, and all her efforts 
to obtain admittance again proved fruitless. Julia resolutely re- 
fused to see any one of the family. 

Three days passed in this sort of suspense — an^ominous pause, 
and one which gave Sophia ample time to reflect on the step she 
had taken, and to consider its consequences. The old man went 
not forth to his place in the orchard. He sat whimpering in the 
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corner, scolding at Julia's laziness, and wishing that Robert Cod- 
dington would come back, that he might have somebody to take 
care of him. Julia, stern and silent, moved about the house with 
more than her usual activity, regulating matters which had of 
late been less carefully attended to than usual, and insisting upon 
extra efforts on the part of the domestics, in order that every thing 
might be in order for the reception of the family. On the even- 
ing of the third day all was pronounced ready, and the morrow 
was talked of as the time for the probable arrival. 

At midnight a loud knocking and shouting at Mr. Blanchard's 
doors announced that a fire had broken out : and at the same mo- 
ment a broad sheet of flame burst from the further end of Mr, 
Coddington's house. The neighbourhood was soon aroused, and 
all the efforts that country resources allow, were used to save the 
main body of the building. Meanwhile, old Brand was carried, 
in spite of his angry struggles and repeated declarations that he 
would not go, to Mr. Blanchard's, and laid on a bed in one of the 
lower rooms, Julia herself superintending the removal with solici- 
tous care. This done, she took the lead in bringing out from the 
blazing pile, everything of value \ herself secured Mr. Codding- 
ton's papers, and suggested, from her knowledge of the affairs of 
the family, what might best engage the attention of the assistants. 
Most of the efiects were thus placed • in safety ; but with scanty 
supplies of water, and nothing more effectual than buckets, the 
attempt to preserve any part of the house was soon discovered to 
be hopeless. The neighbours, having done their best, were 
obliged to withdraw to some distance, where they could only 
stand and gaze upon the flames, and listen to their appalling 
roar. 

It was during this pause that the general attention was called 
by the most agonizing shrieks, and Julia, who had been all com- 
posure during the agitation of the night, was seen coming from 
Mr. Blanchard's in a state ofsabsolute distraction. She had has- 
tened from the fire to look after her helpless charge, but on reach- 
ing the bed on which he had been placed, she found it empty and 
cold. A blanket that had been wrapped round him lay in the 
path through the orchard, and the conviction had struck Julia at 
once, as it did the minds of all present, that the old man, feeble 
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as he was, had, with the obstinacy of dotage, taken the opportu- 
nity when all were engrossed with th^ fire, to return to his own 
chamber, now surrounded by flames. Julia darted towards the 
door of the burning dwelling, but she was forcibly withheld by 
the men present, who declared the attempt certain destruction. 
While she still struggled and shrieked in their arms, the whole 
roof fell in, and a fresh volume of flame went roaring and crack- 
ling up to the very stars. The old man was gone ! — ^gone to his 
account, of which the midnight burning of the helpless formed so 
dread an item. And Julia — it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
she envied him his fate. We dare not attempt a picture of h^r 
condition. 

The grey light of dawn began to chill the glare of the dying 
flames. The contrast produced a ghastly tint on all around, till 
the countenances of those who continued to watch the smouldering 
fire looked as if death, instead of only fatigue and exhaustion, 
was doing its work upon them. Julia, having resisted all en- 
treaties of the Blanchards to go with them tcu their house, stood 
with fixed gaze, and rigid as a statue, contemplating the ruin 
before her ; when the sound of approaching wheels was heard ; 
and the dreary light disclosed the return of the unfortunate fami- 
ly, not with one carriage only, as they lefl home, but with two ; 
and travelling at so slow a pace that it seemed as if they brought 
calamity with them in addition to that which awaited them at 
their desolate home. 

" They are coming !" The whisper went round, and then an 
awe-struck silence pervaded the assembly. Julia's perceptions 
seemed almost gone, althoi^h she was denied the refuge of tem- 
porary insensibility. She had already suffered all that nature 
could bear, and a stupid calm had succeeded her agonizing cries. 
Yet she drew near the carriage which contained her friends, and 
cast her eyes eagerly around. 

" Where is Martha V she said, in a voice so altered, so hol- 
low, that the hearers started. 

Mrs. Coddlngton burst into tears, but could not speak. Her 
husband answered with a forced calmness, " Julia, my love, our 
dear Martha is at rest ! We have brought home only her cold 
remains." 
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Julia uttered not a sound, but, tossing her arms wildly in the 
air, fell back, utterly lifeless, and in this state was carried to the 
house of one of the neighbours. 

iti ***** * 

The funeral was necessarily hurried, for poor Martha had died 
two days before ; so that the ruins of the home of her childhood 
were still smoking when the sad procession passed them on its 
way to the grave. Julia, recovered from that kind swoon, had 
made a strong effort to master her feelings, and to take some part 
in the last duties, but so violent had been the action of the over- 
tasked nerves, that she was feeble and faint, and utterly incapa- 
ble of the least exertion. No vestige of the old man's body could 
be found among the ruins, so that she was spared the vain an- 
guish of so horrible a sight ; yet the reality could have been 
scarcely more dreadful than the picturings of her own guilt- 
quickened fancy. She shrunk from joinmg, according to the 
custom of the country, in the funeral solemnities of her friend, 
and passed the dread interval alone in her chamber. 

When the bereaved parents returned to the house, Mrs. Cod- 
dington went immediately to Julia. 

" My daughter !" she said, " my dear — my only daughter ! 
what should I be now without you ! You must take the place of 
the blessed creature who is gone !" And she threw herself sob- 
bing upon Julia's bosom, clasping her in her arms, and bestowing 
upon her all the fulness of a mother's heart. 

Like a blighted thing did the wretched girl shrink from her 
embrace, and sinking prostrate on the floor at her feet, pour out 
at once the whole shameful story of her guilt. Not a shade was 
omitted, not even the unsought and frantic love which was now 
loathsome in her own eyes, nor the suspicions of Mr. and Mrs. 
Coddington which had been instilled into her heart until its very 
springs were poisoned. 

Mrs. Coddington shook like an aspen leaf. She tried to speak 
— to ask — to exclaim — but words came not from her paralyzed 
lips. At length — " Julia !" she faltered out, — " Julia — are you 
mad ? You cannot surely mean, my child — ^you cannot mean all 
this ! You cannot intend me to believe that you are the — " 

She stopped, for Julia, still prostrate, groaned and shuddered, 
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deprecating by a motion of her hand, any recapitulation of the 
horrors she had disclosed. 

" It is true," she said ; " I am all that I have told you ; I have 
burned your dwelling, so long my happy home ; I have commit- 
ted murder, — all I ask now is punishment. I have thought of 
all ; I am ready for what is to follow ; I wish for the worst ; 
make haste, for I must die soon, — very soon !" 

She concluded so wildly, and with such an outburst of agony 
that Mrs. Coddington again thought her mind had become unset- 
tled by the dreadful occurrences of the last few hours. 

But these tears somewhat relieved her, and she was compara- 
tively calm after the paroxysm had subsided. And now, in a 
collected manner, and in the presence of Mr. Coddington, did she 
firmly repeat all that she had said, gathering courage as she pro- 
ceeded, and anxiously entreating to have her statement taken 
down in legal form. 

Mr. Coddington, once convinced that there was a dreadful re- 
ality in all this, felt it as any other man would ; but he treated 
it with a calmness and forbearance which not every man could 
have commanded. He heard Julia's statement through, asked 
some questions as to certain particulars, and then, taking her 
hand with his old air of fatherly kindness, he said, " My poor 
child ! you have been dreadfully deluded ! Those who have led 
you astray have much to answer for, and I shall take care that 
they do not escape the reckoning. You I can forgive. The 
mental sufferings you must endure are atonement enough ; but 
for those who wilfully poisoned your young mind — '*' 

" Oh no— no !" exclaimed Julia ; " no one is to blame but my- 
self. I alone am answerable for my crime ! I did all with my 
own free will — out of my own wicked heart ! And oh ! how I 
wish this wretched heart were cold and still, even now ! How I 
envy dear Martha her peaceful grave ! Make haste and take 
down what I have said, for I cannot live !" 

" Julia !" said Mr. Coddington, interrupting her, with an air of 
severity very different from his former manner, " do you wish me 
to believe that all your expressions of remorse and self-abasement 
are false and hollow ? What do you mean ? That you would 
raise your hand against your own life ? Rash girl ! your thoughts 
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are impious. Suicide is not the resource of the true penitent, 
but of the proud and self- worshipping hypocrite. If you are sin- 
cere in your desire to atone for the injury you have done me, 
show it by entire submission to what I shall see fit to direct. 
You know me ; you know you have no reason to dread harsh- 
ness at my hand. Be quiet then ; command yourself, and to- 
morrow I will talk with you again." 

So saying he left the room, seeing Julia too much exhausted 
for further conference, but Mrs. Coddington remained long with 
her, soothing her perturbed spirit by every thing that a mother's 
love could have suggested, and assuring her of Mr. Coddington's 
kindness and of his forgiveness. " You have already sufiered 
enough, my poor cliild," said this kind-hearted woman ; " now go 
to rest, pray for pardon and for peace, and fit yourself by a quiet 
night for the duties of to-morrow." 

And such friends Julia had been persuaded to believe harsh 
and unsympathizing ! 

We shall not venture to give a fictitious conclusion to this story 
of real life. It might not be difficult to award j)oe^'caZ justice; 
but neither that nor any other was the result of Mr. Coddington's 
efforts. He adhered firmly to his resolution of holding Julia's 
advisers answerable for what she had done. She was not yet 
sixteen, and her account of all that had passed during the ab- 
sence of her friends plainly showed a conspiracy on the part of 
the Blanchard family to do him a deep injury. Slanderous fab- 
rications of the vilest character had been employed to prejudice 
Julia against her benefactors. She had been urged to treacherous 
and injurious conduct; persuaded that Mr. Coddington was plan- 
ning to possess himself of her property, on her grandfather's 
death ; and frequently reminded that whatever injury should be 
done to the Coddingtons, would be considered as no worse than 
they merited ; in attestation of which the sentiment of the neigh- 
bourhood on the occasion of the burning of the barn, was fre- 
quently cited. On the whole, Mr. Coddington, who was a man 
of strong and decided character, was fully of opinion that he had 
just cause of complaint against Blanchard, as answerable not 
only for his own share of these misdemeanours, but for those 
which his family, by his instigation, had carried more fully into 
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practice. He refused, therefore, to listen to Julia's entreaties, 
that she alone might hear the hurthen of her crime, and proceed- 
ed to seek redress from his malicious neighbour. 

His first care was to obtain an interview with Mr. Blanchard, 
and endeavour to induce him to make reparation and acknowledg- 
ment, from a sense of justice. But this course, however accor- 
dant with the sound principles of the injured party, was wholly 
lost upon the virulent enmity of his opponent. Blanchard, who 
did not believe in Julia's deep repentance, treated his neighbour's 
remonstrances with scorn and derision. He heaped abuse and 
insult upon Mr. Coddington, telling him that it was well known 
that his premises had been insured beyond their value, and more 
than suspected that the fire had been a matter of his own plan- 
ning, in order that the insurance money might help to build a 
more modem house. He said, as to Julia, that the young men 
of the neighbourhood had resolved to release her by force, in case 
she was not given up peaceably, since she was believed to be de- 
tained against her will. In short, this bold, bad man, strong in 
the knowledge that the prejudices of the country, (so easily 
awakened on the subject of caste,) had been thoroughly turned 
against the Coddington family, defied him with contempt, and left 
nothing unsaid that could exasperate his temper. 

Mr. Coddington now resolved to appeal to the laws, his last re- 
sort against this determined enmity. That Blanchard was mor- 
ally accountable he felt no doubt ; to render him legally so, he 
thought required only that the fact should be plainly set forth to 
a jury. The ends of justice seemed to sanction if they did not 
require such a course ; since it is always desirable to ascertain 
what protection the laws do really afibrd to those who give them 
their support. He probably thought this necessary also on Julia's 
account ; for her dread secret was in possession of the declared 
enemies of the family ; and a judicial investigation, by showing the 
influence under which she had acted, would place the matter in 
its true light, and set forth the palliation with the crime. So the 
matter was laid before the grand jury. 

It might, perhaps, be inquiring too curiously, to ask whether, 
in coming to this conclusion, Mr. Coddington did not consult his 
passions rather than his judgment. It is diflicult to know exactly 
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how much love we bear to abstract justice. That another course 
would better have promoted both his happiness and his pecuniary 
interests, is highly probable ; since it is at least as true in a new 
country, as elsewhere, that the law is a great gulf which is apt 
to swallow up both parties. Yet the desire to appeal to public 
justice was at all events a natural, if not a prudent one. 

But a grand jury, though sworn to " diligently inquire and a 
true presentment make" of such matters as the foregoing, and 
that " without fear, favour, or affection," are f^ir from being above 
prejudice, and, perhaps, not always secure from influences likely 
to obstruct the even flow of justice. When the matter is not a 
" foregone conclusion," a judgment prejudged, — it too often hap- 
pens that the story first told has the advantage. There is no 
room for more than one set of ideas on the same theme. The 
prominent and tangible fact in this case was, that a young girl 
confessed having burned a house ; this might bring her to the 
penitentiary, and the jury would not*find a " true bill." In vain 
did the deeply penitent Julia make her statement in presence of 
the court. She was represented as under compulsion. She was 
taken aside again and agam, at the repeated instigation of 
Planchard, as if, like prince Balak, he still hoped " peradventure 
site will curse me them from thence ;" — but although her story 
was unaltered, it remained unheeded. She was now offered half 
the homes in the neighbourhood, and repeatedly reminded that 
she was under the protection of the court, and could go where 
she liked ; but she insisted on remaining with Mr. Coddington, 
and declared that she desired life only that it might be spent in 
atoning the injury she had done him. Foiled, as we have seen, 
in his attempt to make the shame and the punishment due to so 
great an offence fall on those whom he considered most guilty, 
Mr. Coddington's next thought was to vindicate his own character 
from the boundless calumnies of his envious neighbour. But a 
better consideration of the case determined him to let his reputa- 
tion clear itself; trusting that the past and the future would alike 
be his vouchers to all those whose opinion he valued. So he con- 
tented himself with having placed Julia in comparative safety, 
and resolved to live down the calumnies which had been so indus- 
triously propagated against him. Instead of quitting the neigh- 
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bourhood, as a man of weaker character might have done, he has 
rebuilt his house, and adopted Julia as his daughter, fully con* 
vinced of the change in her character, as well as of the violent 
mental excitement under which she yielded to temptation ; and if 
there be any truth in the doctrine of compensations, it cannot be 
doubted that a man of his character must, in time, obtain a com- 
plete though silent triumph* over the desperate malignity of such 
people as the Blanchards. 



THE END. 
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THE BLACK STEED OF THE PRAIRIES. 

A TALE OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

The life of the American Indian is not so destitute of the in- 
terest created by variety of incident, as might be supposed by a 
casual observation of the habits of this singular race. It is true 
that the simple structure of their communities, and the sameness 
of their occupations, limit the Savage within a narrow sphere of 
thought and action. Without commerce, agriculture, learning, or 
the arts, and confined to the employments of war and hunting, 
the general tenour of his life must be monotonous. His journies 
through the unpeopled wilderness, furnish him with no informa- 
tion as to the modes of existence of other nations, nor any sub- 
jects for reflection, but those which nature supplies, and with 
which he has been familiar from childhood. Beyond his own 
tribe, his intercourse extends only to savages as ignorant as him- 
self, and to traders but little elevated above his own moral stand- 
ard. 

But there are, even in savage life, seasons of great excitement, 
and instances often occur in which individuals are drawn into 
adventures of the most singular and perilous description. The 
state of war is prolific of those chances and changes which call 
forth the energies of individual character; and the chase, when 
pursued not merely for spot, but as a serious occupation, in wilds 
frequented for the same purpose by hostile bands, becomes really 
what the poet has described it, 

" Mimicry of noble war." 
2 
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The following legend exemplifies some of the accidents of this 
singular mode of existence, and shows the training, by which the 
Indian youth are prepared to encounter dangers, and achieve ex-* 
ploits, which would seem incredible to those who are unacquainted 
with the habits of that remarkable race. 

Our scene lies in a region seldom visited by civilized men, and 
only known to us through the reports of the adventurous trappers 
who seek there the solitary haunts of the beaver, and of a few 
travellers of the more intelligent class, who have been led thither 
by scientific curiosity or missionary zeal. We stand upon the 
Eastern declivity of the Rocky Mountains, and see stretched be- 
fore us the Great Plain, which extends thence to the frontier set- 
tlements of the United States. Around us are immense bulwarks 
of rock, towering towards the sky in all the gigantic magnificence 
of mountain scenery, while we see below us, in beautiful contrast, 
an interminable carpet of verdure, extending to the distant hori- 
zon. The rays of the morning sun have lighted up the mountain 
sides, and are reflected from peaks covered with snow, while the 
mists of the dawn are reposing upon the prairie, whose rich pas- 
tures display the luxuriance of the summer vegetation. 

The Flatheads of the Rocky Mountains were encamped in 
one of the gorges of the Eastern declivity of that Ridge. The 
spot was wild and secluded, indicating the cautious habits of the 
people who had thus concealed their temporary residence in one 
of the most inaccessible spots of that inhospitable wilderness. It 
was a deep ravine, bounded on either side by parapets of solid 
rock, whose rugged peaks towering upward to an immense height, 
concealed and shaded the narrow glen, so as to wrap it in per- 
petual gloom. A strip of ground margining a small rivulet that 
leaped in a succession of cascades down the gorge, afforded a 
pathway accessible in most places for but a single horseman, 
but sometimes spreading out to a width sufficient to accommodate 
a small encampment. 

In one of those nooks, which might have suited the ascetic 
fancy of a misanthrope who desired to separate himself from his 
species, the Flatheads had pitched the skin lodges, that formed 
their only habitation throughout the year. It was the village 
of a migratory people, habituated to sudden changes of residence, 
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and always ready to move at a moment's warning, with all their 
population and property. Their horses, whose rough coats show- 
ed continual exposure to the weather, were browsing upon the 
scanty herbage that grew along the banks of the rivulet ; senti- 
nels were posted in the defiles leading to the village and by which 
alone it could be approached, while a watchman perched like an 
eagle upon one of the tallest peaks, but concealed in the shadows 
of the grey rock, looked abroad upon the neighbouring plain, and 
upon the mountain passes, to give due notice of any approaching 
danger. Even the children, as they dabbled in the brook or 
climbed the precipices, seemed instinctively jealous of danger, 
throwing up their daf k eyes, and silently exchanging glances, if 
an owl hooted, or a vulture sailing aloft threw his shadow in the 
glen ; and the dogs, with slouched tails, pointed ears, and wild 
eyes, skulked about with the stealthy pace of the wolf. 

These appearances, indicating a quick sense of surrounding 
danger, were characteristic of the habitual watchfulness of this 
band, who lived in continual terror of the Blackfeet, a tribe much 
more numerous than themselves, and noted as well for their pred- 
atory habits, as for the ruthless ferocity which marked their con- 
duct towards their enemies. To the Flatheads especially they 
bore an irreconcilable hatred, which was indulged in an unremit- 
ting and unsparing warfare. There was a great disparity in 
numbers between the two tribes, the Flatheads. being a very small 
band, while the Blackfeet were numerous, so that they never met 
on equal terms, and although their battles were often desperate, 
they were usually unsought by the weaker party. Both were 
wandering tribes, having no fixed boundaries or settled habitations, 
and deriving a precarious subsistence from the chase ; but the 
Blackfeet were the banditti of the mountain country, a fighting, 
thieving, cut-throat nation, who made themselves formidable to all 
who fell in their way, and observed no rule of justice unless it 
was that of plundering alike the white man and the Indian, and 
being terrible equally to friend and foe — while the Flatheads 
were a fugitive people, pursued continually by their relentless 
enemies, whom they had no hope of escaping but by cunning and 
swiftness of foot. 

The Flatheads are in many respects an interesting people. 
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Though inclined to peace, they are brave, and well trained in all 
the arts of war and the chase, and when compelled to turn upon 
their enemies, they fight with the desperation of men who expect 
no quarter, and often succeed in beating off a force greatly su- 
perior to their own. Few of the savage tribes exhibit such sim- 
plicity of character. Wretchedly poor — with no property but 
their horses and their arms, both of which are often lost in their 
sudden flights — and having no means of subsistence but the chase, 
which, precarious as it always is, is rendered more so, by the 
persecutions of their enemies, they are yet a hospitable people. 
The stranger always finds a welcome in their camp, and a share of 
their pittance of food. They are considered honest and inoffen- 
sive. The grasp of poverty, which often renders the heart cal- 
lous, not only to the generous sympathies of our nature, but also 
to the simple obligations of good faith, has exerted no sinister in- 
fluence upon the character of this tribe ; nor has their unhappy 
state of peril, and watchfulness, and flight, rendered them mean 
or cruel. In all the moral qualities they rather excel than fall 
below the standard of savage character, and compare well with 
the tribes around them, in every thing but power. Perhaps if 
they were stronger they might be less virtuous. 

The Arab and his graceful courser, are not more constant com- 
panions than the Flathead and his steed, in whose services he 
finds safety as well as convenience. " Snuffing the approach of 
danger in every tainted breeze,*' he throws himself upon the back 
of his horse, on the slightest alarm, and flies with the speed of the 
wild antelope of the prairies. He is fearless in his horsemanship, 
and manages that noble animal with surpassing grace and skill, 
even without the aid of rein or saddle, which he uses for conve- 
nience rather than necessity. 

Among the exercises with which these Indians while away the 
few and far distant intervals of security, which may be devoted 
to manly sports, feats of horsemanship hold the highest rank. On 
such occasions it is not uncommon for a young Indian to exhibit 
his address, by mounting an untamed steed, just captured upon 
the plains where these noble animals run wild. The horse, per- 
haps the noble-spirited leader of a herd, whose strength and speed 
has long enabled him to set all pursuit at defiance, is brought to 
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the starting place properly bound, but without saddle or bridle. 
The rider mounts upon the bare smooth back of the sleek and 
nervous animal, holding in one hand a small flag attached to a 
short staff) and in the other a hoop covered with a dried skin, 
somewhat in the fashion of a tamborine. When firmly seated, 
the animal is turned loose, and dashing off", endeavours, by desper- 
ate plunges, to disengage himself from the resolute savage, who, 
clinging by his legs to the furious steed, retains his place in spite 
of every effort of the enraged animal to dislodge him. If in this 
contest of physical activity, the horse seems likely to gain the ad- 
vantage, the rider throws the flag over his eyes, and tames his 
spirit by depriving him of light, at the same time terrifying the 
blinded animal, by striking him on the head with the sonorous 
hoop. With the latter also he changes the course of the horse 
by striking one side of the head or the other, and by a skilful 
use of both these simple aids, the subdued animal is brought back 
to the starting place, and again made to traverse the plain in any 
desired direction, until, worn down by fatigue and terror, he sub- 
mits to the weaker but more intelligent being, who is destined to 
become his master. 

Such is the tribe to whom the pale-faced stranger, in his pride, 
has given a name, not known to those who bear it, nor descriptive 
of any personal peculiarity existing among them, for the heads of 
the Flatheads are not flatter than those of their neighbours ; 
neither have the Blackfeet, blacker feet than other Indians. We 
use these names, however, as we find them. 

On the morning to which we have alluded, a party composed 
of the most effective men of the Flatheads, were preparing to hunt 
the buffalo upon the prairies. Their best horses having been se- 
lected, they were getting every thing in readiness for an expedi- 
tion which might be extended to several weeks. The remainder 
of the band, with all the women and children, were in the mean- 
while to retire still further into the recesses of the mountain, to 
remain concealed in its solitary glens, subsisting upon roots and 
herbage, and such small game as chance might throw in their 
way. 

A curious observer of the workings of the human mind might 
have found rich materials for reflection, in the cheerfulness with 
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which all parties to this proceeding prepared for the approaching 
separation. It was probable that many of those who thus parted 
would meet no more. ' The noble sport of hunting the buffalo is 
not a thing to be done in a corner. The herd must be sought in the 
broad pastures, where the game is won by the fleet-footed horse, 
and the swift arrow. All concealment was to be thrown aside ; 
the secret paths of the mountain, its nooks and hiding places, were 
to be abandoned, and the hunters were to ride forth in the light of 
day, upon a plain broad and level as the ocean. Like a little 
fleet of defenceless merchantmen, venturing upon a sea swarming 
with hostile cruisers, their best chance of escape lay in the possi- 
bility of passing unnoticed. Should they meet any of the numer- 
ous bands of the Blackfeet, who roved over the same plains, they 
must fly with scarcely a hope that all would escape, or fight with 
the certainty of being overmatched by superior numbers. 

Nor was there more safety for those who remained in the 
mountains. Although so poor as to possess nothing to tempt the 
spoiler, their enemies pursued them with an eagerness for which 
it would be diflicult to assign an adequate motive, to those who 
are unacquainted with the savage character, and who could 
scarcely understand how the mere lust of carnage, whetted by 
.continual indulgence, becomes a master passion of the soul, irre- 
spective of any desire for plunder or conquest, or of any present 
or prospective advantage. Neither infancy, nor imbecility, nor 
sex, affords any protection ; as man bruises the head of the ser- 
pent, so does the Indian crush the offspring of his enemy ; and the 
absence of the warrior only entices the brutal destroyer to seek 
his prey with redoubled diligence. 

Yet with such perils lowering on every side, the Flatheads 
were apparently free from care. If they thought of the casual- 
ties which might sever the dearest ties, the reflection had lost the 
freshness, which gives poignancy to sorrow, and had become fa- 
miliar by frequent contemplation. The men were pointing their 
arrows, or decorating their persons with paints and feathers ; and 
the women were attending to their domestic employments, with 
as much tranquillity as if they, with their sons and husbands, had 
already passed through the dark valley of the shadow of death, 
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and were now resting in the happy hunting grounds of the spirit 
land. 

Having made these explanations for the benefit of such of our 
readers as may not be familiar with the society and manners of 
the Aborigines, we proceed to the business of our story. At a 
spot where the waters of the rivulet had collected into a transpa- 
rent pool, stood a young girl, who had just filled a skin with wa- 
ter, and was about to return with her burthen — for the young fe- 
males of this nation, like the Hebrew maids of oldj are employed 
in all the various offices of domestic labour, and strange as it may 
seem, to introduce a heroine thus engaged, our regard for the sa- 
cred obligations of truth, obliges us to state the fact, as we find it. 
It was Bachitucky, or the White Cherry Blossom, the daughter 
of the Peace Chief, the personage having the highest place of au- 
thority within the precincts of the village, and she excelled all the 
maidens of the village in stature and beauty. The superiority 
of her charms were universally admitted, and what was equally 
remarkable she understood her own advantages quite as well as 
others, and improved them by an attention to neatness and cos- 
tume which was not usual even in the best circles of the Flat- 
heads. As she turned from the pool, a youth stood before her, 
armed, but not painted, nor wearing any of the ornaments appro- 
priate to the Indian warrior. He evidently sought an interview, 
which the girl did not seem to avoid, and both stood for a moment 
in silence. It was an awkward situation, as any gentleman will 
testify, who has found himself in the presence of his lady love, 
having something special to say, but wanting boldness to say it. 
She was the first to break silence, and laughed coquettishly, aa 
she inquired : 

" Why does Ishtakka stand in the way — has he anything to 
say to the White Cherry Blossom ?" 

" Not much," replied the youth, in the brief and pointed style 
of his people. " I have sought you in marriage and have been 
refused. For three days I hunted on the great plain, and at last 
killed a fine antelope, which I carried last night, as soon as it was 
dark, to the lodge of the Peace Chief. I laid it on the ground be- 
fore the lodge, and retired a short distance, and seated myself on 
the ground, to watch whether my present would be accepted. 
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Bachitucky's mother passed out of the tent, and returned, but took 
no notice of the antelope. Then I knew that Ishtakka was con- 
sidered as a dog, who was not worthy to marry the daughter of 
the Peace Chief." 

" The Peace Chief does not know Ishtakka," rejoined the girl. 
" He has never seen him among the braves in the buffalo hunt, 
nor heard him recount his deeds at the war pole." 

" I understand," replied the youth sarcastically — " Bachitucky 
is very beautiful, and her mother would marry her to a great 
chief. She is a wise mother." 

" Ishtakka is a fool," said the girl ; " every mother wishes her 
daughter to marry a man who can protect her, and hunt for her." 

" I am as able to hunt as others," exclaimed Ishtakka vehe- 
mently. " There is not a brave in the nation that can ride better 
than I, unless it be Incillo, the war chief, who surpasses all men. 
I am not a coward. Whose fault is it that I have not struck an 
enemy ? They say I am too young, and will not let me ride with 
the braves." 

" If Ishtakka is too young to go to war, he is not old enough to 
marry." 

" Very well ; I will go to war. I will hang the scalp of a 
Blackfoot upon the war pole in the village. I will kill a buffalo, 
and bring the meat and the skin to the lodge of the Peace Chief. 
Then I will ask him again for his daughter." 

" Now you speak wisely," replied the girl. " When you are 
mounted on a fine horse, with your face painted, your neck hung 
with the claws of the grisly bear, and your head dressed with the 
feathers of the war eagle, then the White Cherry Blossom will be 
glad. She will say the Master of Life has given Ishtakka a bold 
heart." 

" And will you listen to me when I am counted among the 
braves ?" 

" I have no ears to listen to young men, when they speak of 
marriage," said the maiden, and then taking the knife from the 
belt of her suitor, she plucked a lock of her raven hair, and tying 
it firmly round the hilt, added, " When Ishtakka goes into bat- 
tle, let him look at that lock of hair, and it will make him strong. 
The White Cherry Blossom cannot promise to be his wife, be- 
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cause she is the daughter of a chief who will give her to whom 
he pleases, but she will not marry willingly, until Ishtakka 
comes to claim her." 

So saying, the maiden passed on, and Ishtakka went to seek 
the chief, Incillo. Now Incillo was the general, or war chief, of 
his nation, and in consequence of his abilities, and popularity, was 
in fact the ruler, whose word was law, though the Peace Chief, 
who was an old man, presided in the council, and was also called 
Father. 

This leader having ascended to a commanding eminence, stood 
gazing over the plain that lay extended to the eastward of his re- 
treat, scanning with practised eye, every dark spot, and every ob- 
ject that seemed to move upon the verdant surface. He was a 
man whose appearance would have pointed him out to a casual 
observer, as a ruling chief. Not tall, but muscular, his round 
compact form, and well-shaped limbs, exhibited those just propor- 
tions which combine strength with activity, and his bearing was 
that of the warrior. His countenance wore that expression of 
simplicity and benevolence, that so often characterizes the physiog- 
nomy of a man of superior intelligence, whose sagacity has ele- 
vated him above the prejudices of his time and country. Neither 
fear, nor hatred, nor any bad passion, was depicted upon his fea- 
tures, whose frank, but sedate and quiet character, was touched 
with a reflective cast, that indicated habits of thought, and the 
consciousness of responsibility. However reckless his followers 
might be, he was evidently one whose well-balanced mind was 
awake to the duties and circumstances of his station. The patri- 
arch of his people, he discharged the office with the kindness and 
vigilance of the parent, tempered with the severe authority of the 
chief He was a hospitable man, and such was the frankness of 
his manners, that the stranger was at once impressed with confi- 
dence in his good faith ; while his cheerfulness, his fondness for 
the athletic sports of his people, and his intelligence, made him an 
agreeable companion. 

Retired from his people, the chief was reconnoitering the sur- 
rounding country, and revolving in his mind the plan of the pro- 
jected march, when Ishtakka stood before him — a tail lad who 

2* 
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had attained the height of manhood, while his form and address 
were those of the boy. 

The chief briefly asked the purport of his visit. 

" I am no longer a boy," was the reply, " I wish to go with the 
braves to hunt the bufialo." 

" Those who go to hunt on the great plain," replied the chief, 
'< may chance to fall in with the Blackfeet, and instead of killing 
buffalo, will be obliged to fight in defence of their lives." 

" It is well," replied the youth, " Ishtakka is not afraid." 
" " I should hope that Ishtakka does not know what it is to be 
afraid. But there is something more than courage required, to 
make a hunter and a brave." 

" I can ride the wild horse that has just been caught," replied 
the youth, " and when at full speed I can hit the antelope with my 



arrow." 



" That is well," said the chief, " but the brave who follows In- 
cillo, must be wise and very prudent. He must be cunning and 
quick-sighted, expert in watching the arts of the enemy, and skil- 
ful in devising schemes to defeat them." 

Ishtakka remained silent for a moment, and then said modest- 
ly, " These things I expect to learn from seeing them practised. 
If I follow the Great Chief, will I not be instructed by his exam- 
pie — for who is so wise as Incillo ?" 

The chief replied, " My son speaks wisely ; it is a good way for 
the young men to learn by observing their elder brothers ; but we 
do not trust any one to take upon himself the character of a brave 
until he has proved himself worthy. What has Ishtakka ever 
done ? Has he ever struck a Blackfoot ? Has he taken their 
horses ? Have their women, when busied about the camp fire, 
heard his war-whoop breaking suddenly upon their ears, like the 
thunder of the great Manito ?" 

Ishtakka was abashed, and knew not what to reply to the great 
chief. Afler a pause, he said, *' It is this that makes me ashamed. 
I have hitherto been a^boy, and have associated only with chil- 
dren and women ; I now feel strong, and wish to earn a name. 
I am willing to be tried. If my father will allow me to follow 
the braves to the great plain, he shall see whether I can use my 
arms like a man." 
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"It is well," replied the chief: "go, young man, and get 
ready." 

Two days afterwards, the band of hunters, led by Incillo, were 
encamped upon the prairie, far from the place at which they had 
left their tribe, who had also removed in an opposite direction. 
The spot chosen for their hunting camp had little to recommend 
it. A small stream trickling along a ravine, and a^opse, scarce- 
ly visible above the level of the plain, furnished water for the 
jaded horses, and a covert for temporary concealment, should 
danger appear in the distant perspective. At present, not an ob- 
ject was seen moving on the broad expanse — neither buffalo nor 
Blackfeet Indians. The hunters were occupied much after the 
fashion of any party of sportsmen, who find a poor lodging after a 
hard day's travel : some snored on the grass, some were examin- 
ing the galled backs of their steeds, some repairing their weapons, 
a few were chewing some wretched remnants of jerked meat, and 
the remainder, though they uttered no complaints, exhibited in 
their looks the impatience and dejection of hungry men. 

The chief, calling Ishtakka to him, walked apart from the band, 
and then addressed him as follows :* 

" It is necessary for a youth to prove his manhood, before he 
can be permitted to associate with braves. He must show that 
he may be trusted, and that he is wise to contrive the means to 
do things that are difficult. I require of you a small matter ; see 
that it be well done. To-night, when all are sleeping, separate 
yourself from the band, and return to the camp of our people. 
Enter it secretly, so that no one shall discover you. In the lodge 
of the Peace Chief, directly over the entrance, hangs a knife which 
he values highly as a present from Sublette, the great white 
Irader ; at the other end of the lodge is usually placed the pipe 
which the Peace Chief uses, when he invites his friends to a feast. 
Bring the knife and the pipe to me ; and remember that all this 
must be done so secretly, that even the owl who looks out from 
his hiding place in the night, shall not see a form move, nor hear- 
the sound of a footstep." 

" But if 1 should be discovered — " 

* See Appendix, No. L 
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" Then you will have failed in what you undertook. The 
braves, if they suspect the truth, will laugh at you for attempting 
the exploit of a man, while you are yet a boy ; if they do not find 
out that you returned by my permission, they will despise you as 
one who deserted a hunting party, that he might return home to 
steal — ^the Peace Chief will beat you for seeking to rob his lodge, 
the women will call upon you to carry their burthens, and the 
boys will say, there is one who is too lazy to hunt, and not smart 
enough to steal.'' 

" And this my father calls a small matter." 
" It is so, for one who has a bold heart, and a light foot." 
" I will bring the knife and the pipe," said Ishtakka, " or else 
the great chief shall never see me again." 

That night Ishtakka left the camp secretly, and took up his 
solitary journey towards the mountains. When he arrived within 
a few miles of the place where the tribe had been encamped, he 
abandoned his horse, and went forward with stealthy steps towards 
the camp ground, thinking it possible that their departure might 
have been delayed. As he approached the spot with cautious 
steps, warily listening to catch any sound that might float on the 
air, and throwing watchful glances in every direction, he espied 
the fresh mark of a horse's foot upon the ground. He stopped, 
and looked around with intense anxiety, not daring to move lest 
the echo of his own footstep should betray him. All was still. 
He advanced a few steps, carefully examining the ground, which 
was hard and stony, and was enabled by his native cunning and 
keen eye, to ascertain that several horses had passed recently to- 
wards the place of encampment. Uncertain what course to pur- 
sue, he paused to consider. The tracks might be those of stray 
animals seeking their former home, or of stragglers from his own 
tribe, or of enemies pursuing the Flatheads to their new retreat. 
In the latter case there was danger to the tribe, while he stood 
personally in immediate and imminent peril. Even at that mo- 
ment, the keen eye of a Blackfoot scout might be resting upon 
him, the bow might be bent to send an arrow to his heart ; which- 
ever way he turned, he might step into an ambush prepared for 
him. But he scorned to retreat, and the idea of abandoning the 
adventure entered not his head. Another step brought him to a 
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projecting angle of the rock, which concealed the site of the late 
camp, and peeping cautiously from behind this buttress, he discover- 
ed that his people had deserted the spot. Not a vestige of the village 
remained ; but as his eye scanned the scene, in search of some 
object which might convey intelligence on the subject now upper- 
most in his thoughts, it fell suddenly on a group whose appear- 
ance chilled him to the heart. Under the shadow of the same 
projection against which he leaned, add but a few yards distant 
from him, sat half a dozen Blackfoot warriors, decorated with war 
paint, and fully armed, while their jaded horses, with heads and 
tails drooped, stood panting around them. They looked like men 
who had performed a forced march, upon some secret enterprise, 
and whose thoughts were even now intent upon striking a sudden 
blow. 

One glance satisfied the shuddering youth, who shrunk back, 
and began to retire silently from a spot fraught with dangers so 
appalling. Regulating his flight with caution and presence of 
mind, he stepped so lightly that not an echo rose from his stealthy 
tread. He soon began to breathe more freely. His courage rose, 
and while he reflected upon the most prudent means to avoid the 
danger that threatened himself, he began also to think whether 
he might not turn this accident to advantage, by averting the 
blow which threatened his tribe. He resolved to make the at- 
tempt, and being intimately acquainted with the passes of the 
mountain, in that neighbourhood, began to ascend the precipice. 
It was not difficult for one so young and active, to gain the height, 
and he soon was perched upon an overhanging crag, immediate- 
ly over the spot where the Blackfeet were seated, watching their 
motions, and longing with all the avidity of his race for some 
means to annoy or alarm them. While thus situated, he chanced 
to place his foot upon a large fragment of rock, which yielded to 
the pressure ; a sudden thought struck him, and stooping down, 
he succeeded in shoving it from its place. Down went the mass, 
rebounding from crag to crag, crushing the bushes that impeded 
its way, and falling in the valley with a loud crash. Upon the 
first alarm, the Indian warriors started up, and sprung upon their 
horses ; at the same instant, terrific yells assailed their ears, from 
various directions, for Ishtakka had no sooner despatched his mis- 
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sile, than he uttered a succession of loud and long >^hoops, which 
repeated hy a hundred echos, fell upon the valley like the battle 
cry of a host. The enemy waited not to ascertain the cause, or 
the magnitude of the danger, but urging their horses to full speed, 
scampered down the valley in the greatest panic. 

Ish-tak-ka laughed at the discomfiture of the Blackfoot warri- 
ors, and considered this happy relief from a danger so threatening, 
an omen of the most auspicious promise ; for the Indian believes 
the result of every adventure to depend as much on good fortune, 
as on good conduct, and is applauded for success, without much 
regard to the means by which it is obtained. And he went for- 
ward rejoicing in the conviction that he was a lucky man. 

Again he resumed his solitary way up the glen, in search of his 
people, seeking for their trail upon the ground, and using every pos- 
sible vigilance to conceal himself from any stragglers who might be 
loitering in the valley, as well as from the watchmen that should 
be posted on the heights. His progress was slow and painful, but 
patience and perseverance are cardinal virtues in the Indian 
code of honour, and he felt while thus creeping stealthily upon 
the haunt of his people, an assurance of the distinction that 
awaited his success, as firm as that of the warrior when preparing 
for battle, and that gave a pleasing glow of excitement to his toil. 

After several days of weary travel, and nights of brief slum- 
ber, he found himself in the neighbourhood of the camp, about 
which he hovered while daylight lasted, making such observa- 
tions as might be necessary for his purpose, and when night threw 
over the wilderness, the curtain which usually afibrds security to 
guilt, while it sometimes lends a shield to valour, the young In- 
dian prepared to intrude himself by stealth into the guarded re- 
treat of his own people. Having ascertained, during the day, the 
positions of the watchmen, it was not difficult for the active and 
ardent youth to avoid them ; and at the midnight hour he stood in 
the midst of the camp. 

Wayworn and hungry, a less determined individual might have 
lingered to repose, or to procure the means of satisfying the pain- 
ful cravings of appetite. But Ishtakka dared not yield to the 
temptation. All his hopes of success and reputation were at 
stake ; every thing he held dear in life depended on the steadiness 
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of purpose, with which he should complete an enterprise, prose- 
cuted thus far with vigour. He had doubtless received previous 
lessons in the art of self-denial, for the earliest maxims inculca- 
ted upon the Indian mind are those which teach implicit obedience 
to their superiors, and to the laws of the tribe, and a rigid subjec- 
tion of their passions. It is this discipline which produces the 
forbearance that passes with casual observers for apathy of tem- 
perament ; for when the restraints which cause it are removed, 
the savage gives way to rage, to appetite, or to indolence, not 
only like other men, but often to a degree unknown in other forms 
of society. Ishtakka, therefore, like the Spartan boy who carried 
the fox in his bosom, bore the gnawings of hunger and the pangs 
of fatigue, without a murmur, and moved steadily on to the 
achievement of his purpose. 

He stood in the camp of a fierce clan, who were surrounded 
by all the guards that experience and caution could suggest, and 
who slept with arms upon their persons, ready to start up on the 
slightest alarm. Accustomed to frequent and sudden attacks, 
they slept lightly. The bark of a dog, the neigh of a horse, the 
cracking of a dried twig, under the foot of the intruder, reaching 
some watchful ear, would startle the whole band, and expose him 
either to instant death, or a disgraceful discovery. Darkness 
and the silence of the grave were around him, and as he stole 
with noiseless steps, from lodge to lodge, more than one watch- 
dog crept stealthily towards him, and then scenting a friend, re- 
turned to his lair. 

It was not long before he discovered the lodge of the Peace 
Chief, and after pausing a moment to satisfy himself that the in- 
mates slumbered, he entered it. All was dark and silent. By 
the faint light of a few expiring embers, that glimmered in the 
fire-place in the centre of the lodge, he discovered the Peace 
Chief and his family, lying with their feet towards the fire, all 
buried in slumber. The chief roused himself for a moment, and 
turned his face towards the intruder, who carelessly threw him- 
self on the ground, as if to sleep, and was taken for one of the 
family. While thus reclining, the youth surveyed the interior of 
the lodge, and marked the exact position of the articles he was 
seeking to purloin, and then again approached the fire, which he 
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carefully covered up. As he moved, however, for this purpose, 
he accidentally touched the foot of the chief's daughter — the very 
one whose hand he sought in marriage — and she, not dreaming 
that any other than one of her own family had thus trespassed on 
her repose, gave unconsciously a slight kick, — we will not say a 
graceful one, — which lighted full upon the shoulder of the intru- 
der, as he stooped over the embers, and almost threw him off of 
his centre ; indeed, it well nigh upset his gravity in more than 
one sense, for he could with difficulty restrain himself from burst- 
ing into a paroxysm of laughter. Resolving to take advantage 
of this incident, and, as our party politicians say, make capital 
out of it, he gently seized the foot of the sleeping girl, and drew 
from it the moccasin, which he secured in his girdle. Pausing 
again until all was quiet, he then stepped lightly but quickly to 
the spots where the articles he sought were deposited, and having 
secured them, made his escape. 

A week afterwards Ishtakka, having returned to the spot where 
he had left the Flathead band of hunters, and thence followed 
the trail of their subsequent wanderings, presented himself before 
Incillo. He modestly recounted his adventures, and in confirma- 
tion of his success, produced the knife and the pipe of the Peace 
Chief, which he delivered to his leader. 

"I will take them and return them to the Peace Chief," said 
Incillo. " He will be glad that one of our young men has shown 
himself so worthy." 

" I have done something more," added the youth, smiling arch- 
ly, and showing the girl's moccasin, " 1 took this from the foot of 
the Peace Chief's daughter, as she slept, and brought it with me, 
to show my father that he had given me an easy task, and that 
I was willing to do more than he commanded." 

" My son has done well," rejoined the chief. "He speaks wise- 
ly also when he says he has done but little. But I am satisfied, 
for he who does small things well, may be trusted with greater 
matters.' Go now and rest until to-morrow ; I will then employ 
you in something that will require more manhood, than taking a 
pipe from the lodge of a peaceable old man, or a moccasin from 
the foot of a sleeping girl." 

Ishtakka felt somewhat humbled, at the slight commendation 
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which had been accorded to his exploit, and as he retired to seek 
the repose which he needed, pondered on the words of his chief. 

Being now in the neighbourhood of large herds of buffalo, the 
whole band rode forth early the next morning upon a grand hunt. 
They soon reached a commanding point, from whence they could 
see the plain covered for miles with these animals, thousands and 
tens of thousands of which grazed quietly upon the vast natural 
meadow. The Indians had been careful to approach from the 
leeward, so that the sagacious herd had not scented them upon 
the tainted breeze ; and they now sat upon their horses gazing upon 
the rich scene, for a brief space, while they divided their force to 
attack the game to the best advantage. Ishtakka looked upon 
the inspiring prospect with delight, and longed for the commence- 
ment of the sport, when the hunters who were now silently surround- 
ing a portion of the herd, would be seen rushing upon them at full 
speed, from various directions, when all the energy and action of 
man and horse would be exerted, and the most prodigious feats of 
horsemanship and archery would be displayed by these eager 
sportsmen. He panted to be among them, and was wondering to 
which of the various parties that were filing off, he would be as- 
signed, when Incillo, who, having given his orders, was quietly 
looking on, called him to him, and turning his back on the scene 
of the proposed hunt, rode slowly off in the opposite direction. 

" Let Ishtakka listen," said the chief, as they rode side by 
side. 

The youth signified attention, by the utterance of a single sylla- 
ble, well known to those who have mingled in the society of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

" Many days journey from here, and in that direction," con- 
tinued the chief, pointing with his hand, " there is a camp of our 
mortal enemies the Blackfeet. Among them is a war chief, who 
is called the * Killer of men,' on account of his numerous victo- 
ries, and his own personal success in battle. He is also cele- 
brated as the owner of the * Black Steed of the Prairies,'* a re- 
markably fleet, strong and beautiful horse, of a deep sable, with- 
out spot or blemish. This noble animal was taken wild upon the 

• See Appendix, No. II. 
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plains, where he was the leader of a herd, and by his fine form 
and carriage had attracted the attention of all the hunters. There 
was not a brave who did not long to possess this fine steed, who, 
as he swept gracefully over the plain, outstripped his fellows in 
swiftness, as much as he excelled them in beauty ; and many 
attempts were made to catch him, but all in vain, until he fell into 
the hands of his present master, who soon rendered him perfectly 
manageable." 

" Ishtakka has an eye, and knows a good horse when he sees 
him. He cannot mistake any other for the Black Steed of the 
Prairies. Should he see him among a thousand, he will remark 
his small head carried high above all others, his slender ear point- 
ed forwards, his large eye full of fire and courage, his fine limbs, 
and a tail that trails like that of the fox. Now listen to my 
words : Ishtakka would be ranked among the braves. Let him 
show that his heart is bold, that his hand is quick, and that his 
foot is so light that even the dry leaves do not rustle as he .walks. 
My son must bring me the horse of the Blackfoot chief. I have 
no more to say." 

" Incillo has spoken," was the brief reply of the youth, who, 
perplexed by the difficulty of the enterprise allotted him, remained 
lost in reflection, while the chief dashed oflT at full speed towards 
his people, and was soon engaged in the animating chase of the 
buflTaloes, who were now flying in every direction.* 

No light adventure was that which our young hero had under- 
taken. It was not merely the fire of youthful courage, burning 
for distinction, nor the audacity of inexperienced valour, under- 
rating the danger of the enterprise, nor yet the brazen front that 
would look down opposition by seeming to despise it, that could 
ensure success in such an exploit. The sage Incillo knew well 
that courage is the common possession of all who are bred in the 
habits of a military people, and that the more valuable qualities 
of coolness and sagacity, are to be implanted and cultivated by 
discipline — by that experience and self-reliance, which renders 
the warrior alert, vigilant, and fertile of expedient. He imposed, 
therefore, upon the youth, a task which would bring into exercise 

* See Appendix, No. IIL 
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all his mental and physical resources, and which, instead of giv- 
ing play to an impetuous courage, would require caution, pa- 
tience, and self-control. The adventurer must travel alone over 
a vast tract of wilderness, providing subsistence for himself and 
his horse without unnecessary exposure, and eluding any parties 
of the enemy he might chance to meet. He must find the village 
of the Blackfeet, and if that tribe should have moved, or the chief 
he sought to despoil be absent, must follow their trail over the 
boundless prairie, or through the defiles of the mountain, exposed 
continually to capture and death. He must enter by stealth the 
well -guarded camp of a hostile people, seize and remove his in- 
tended prize, and at last, effect his escape from the inevitable pur- 
suit of a numerous and well-mounted band, expert in all the 
strategy of savage warfare. 

The motives of human action, and all the springs of thought, 
are so dependent upon the modifications of society, that it is 
scarcely possible to reason confidently upon the one, where we 
are not familiar with the other. It would be difficult therefore to 
convey to any sentimental or romantic reader, — supposing that 
reader to be a civilized man or maiden, — any adequate idea of 
the feelings of a young savage, pricking forth like an errant 
knight upon his first adventure, with a vast field of unknown 
perils before him, and lady-love at home, who was waiting to be 
made happy by his success, or wretched by his failure. 

We may suppose, however, that Ishtakka went forward upon 
his almost hopeless journey, with feelings such as usually accom- 
pany the youth upon his first battle-field — with a trepidation al- 
layed by the reflection, that as thousands have passed harmless 
through the same danger, he would probably be equally fortunate, 
though he could scarcely imagine the possibility of escaping the 
natural result of such perils — with a hope, that as laurels had 
been gathered upon such fields, he too would gain the proudest 
honours, though wholly ignorant how they should be won. Thus 
are the visions of youth gladdened by the happy faculty of turn- 
ing the eye from gloomy realities to bright illusions— of fixing the 
gaze upon a distant and alluring object, while the obstacles that 
lie near are overlooked. And thus Ishtakka went boldly for- 
ward, hoping and believing he should win, though he scarcely 
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knew how or where to seek the prize, and had matured no plan 
to guide his steps. He depended on his luck, and where is the 
light-hearted youth, who ever doubted his own good fortune 1 

Passing over many long days of tedious travel, and nights of 
solitary repose, varied chiefly by storm and sunshine, by hunger 
and repletion, behold our hero in the vicinity of the enemy's 
camp. He has abandoned his horse, and is lurking about in 
holes and hiding places, watching the Blackfeet, who are riding 
to and fro over the plain. When they approach him he creeps 
into a ravine, or conceals himself in a thicket until they pass,— 
then he looks out again and watches every passer with a keen and 
anxious eye. Happily their dogs have not scented him, fbr if dis- 
covered, speedy and sorrowful would be the end of his adventure. 

Among those who rode near the place of his concealment, was 
the owner of the Black Steed, and Ishtakka trembled with ex- 
citement as he beheld the object for which he had made so bold a 
venture. He marked the noble animal, graceful and full of fire, 
whose hoofs seemed to rebound with an elastic spring, as they 
touched the ground, and the rider, a fine warlike man, of large 
frame and stern countenance, whose bearing was that of a mighty 
chief. Great would seem the disparity between that proud war- 
rior, and the weary and squalid boy, who dared to come as a 
spoiler to his dwelling. 

That night as Ishtakka sat, viewing the expiring fires of the 
camp, and pondering in his mind how to effect an entrance, a 
number of women, carrying burthens, passed along the path near 
which he was sitting. Instantly forming his plan, he seized a 
small log that lay near, wrapped it in his blanket, and threw it 
over his back, in a manner to resemble the loads borne by the 
women. Bending his body forward, he slyly joined the company; 
the tired and heavy-laden women not noticing the addition to their 
numbers. Adroitly placing himself in the rear, where he would 
attract least notice, he entered the village with them, and as they 
separated to go to their respective lodges, he went apart, and sat 
down by the trunk of a large tree. 

Soon all was silent, and he began to wander about the villpige 
in search of the Black Steed. Here and there he met persons, 
wrapped in their blankets, and moving with noiseless steps : he 
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did not stop to inquire their business, and they, imitating his good 
manners, or equally willing to avoid recognition, suffered him to 
pass unchallenged. He found several places where groups of 
horses were secured, but without discovering the one he sought ; 
and fearing to excite attention by too minute a scrutiny, he was 
about to abandon the village for the night, when he perceived a 
horse standing before one of the lodges. Walking boldly up, he 
discovered, to his great joy, that it was the one he was seeking ; 
the colour, as nearly as he could tell by the murky starlight, was 
black, the hair, unlike that of most of the Indian horses, was 
smooth and silky to the touch, and the form was not to be mista-' 
ken. The entrance of the lodge was unclosed, and as he stooped 
down to seek the end of the halter for the purpose of unloosing it, 
he discovered, to his surprise, that it was held in the hand of a 
sleeping man. 

It was no doubt the bold and wary chief, the Killer of many 
men, who, in consequence of previous attempts to steal so valua- 
ble an animal, had adopted this singular plan of securing him. 
He paused to consider how he should separate the halter from the 
hand that grasped it firmly even in sleep ; and now when about 
to succeed or to fail, in the scheme which had been prosecuted 
through such peril and fatigue, and when a single movement of 
his body, would consign him to immediate death, or gain a trophy 
which would place him high in honour among the braves of his 
nation, a nervous tremour shook his frame, and for a moment 
rendered him incapable of action. As he paused, to regain com- 
posure, the tempting thought occurred, of enhancing the brilliancy 
of the exploit, by the death of the chief. A new vigour braced 
his nerves. He grasped his knife ; his finger touched the lock 
of hair placed there to remind him of the prize he sought ; a step 
brought him within striking distance; he stooped over the tall 
form of the slumberer, and with a rapid blow buried his knife in 
the heart of his victim. Thrice did he repeat the blow, in quick 
succession, while he grasped the dying man so as to suppress the 
sound of his voice. In a moment all was over. He took the 
scalp from the slaughtered chief, and disengaging the halter from the 
now powerless hand, led away his prize. There was less difiicul- 
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ty ia leaving the encampment ; all were asleep but the watch- 
men, and these made no question of one passing outwards. 

When Ishtakka returned to his people, several weeks had elaps- 
ed since his departure, and the place of encampment had again 
been changed. But he traced them from place to place, and 
when he rode into the village mounted on the Black Steed, many 
looked at him, and exchanged glances, but no one asked him any 
question. He alighted at the lodge of his mother, who, without 
speaking, led away the horse. Entering the lodge, he sat down, 
without noticing any one, threw aside his arms and remained si- 
lent until his mother placed food before him, which he devoured 
greedily, for he had not eaten any thing for several days. Then 
raising his head, he spoke to one and another of the family, as if 
he had been absent but a few hours, and then, gradually, in reply 
to their questions, detailed some of the prominent events that had 
occurred to him. Such is the custom of the American Indian. 

Presently he saw that the chiefs and principal men had seated 
themselves round the war pole, and he went and took his seat 
among them. Incillo lighted a pipe, and it was passed round. 
Then the chief said, 

" Ishtakka has taken the Black Steed of the Prairies." 

" He has also struck the Killer of Men," added the youth, dis- 
playing the scalp. 

He then narrated his adventures, which so delighted his audi- 
tors, that they danced the war dance, and Ishtakka was declared 
worthy to go to war with the braves. He offered the black horse 
to Incillo, but the chief insisted on his retaining the steed, which 
he had won with such persevering courage. 

And now Ishtakka, mounted on the Black Steed of the Prairies, 
rode gallantly among the braves of his nation, exciting universal 
envy and admiration, for no man was so well mounted, and the 
grace and dexterity of his horsemanship could not be excelled. 
It was a noble sight to see him in the chase, overtaking the buf- 
falo with perfect ease, and riding fearlessly abreast of the fiercest 
bull, guiding his horse by the inclination of his own body, and the 
pressure of his heel, and discharging his arrows with fatal cer- 
tainty. In vain did the enraged animal turn suddenly upon his 
pursuer, with a fury that in most cases would have hurled horse 
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and rider upon the plain, for the Black Steed, with an instinct 
equal to his spirit, would evade the attack by nimbly springing 
aside, and by a few vigorous bounds would again place himself 
in a position from which Ishtakka could discharge his arrows. 

In the pursuit of an enemy, in battle or in flight, the young 
warrior was equally fortunate ; his sagacious steed seemed on 
every occasion to catch the spirit of his rider, or to possess a na- 
tive sagacity and courage, which bore him into the thickest of the 
battle and carried him triumphantly through every danger j 
showing, in servitude, the same pride, which had marked him as 
the noblest of his race, when he roved through his native pastures 
as the leader of his herd. 

After several successful expeditions, Ishtakka returned to the 
village with his head ornamented by three feathers of the war 
eagle, indicating the number of foes he had slain. So greatly 
did the Flatheads pride themselves upon the precocious destruc- 
tiveness of the young brave, that Incillo, the war chief, caused 
several of his fattest dogs to be killed, and made a great feast, at 
which they gave Ishtakka a new name of no less than fifty sylla- 
bles, which signified, when interpreted, " He that stole the horse 
of horses, and killed the killer of many men" — which name, how- 
ever, on account of its inconvenient length, we shall not attempt 
to use in this narrative, but adhere to that with which the reader 
has become familiar. 

These fine doings made a wonderful stir in the Flathead village, 
and were not unobserved by the Peace Chief and his wife. 

" We were very foolish," said she, " in not giving our daugh- 
ter to Ishtakka. He is a fine young man ; what were you think- 
ing of not to see it ? I always thought well of him." 

" It was very foolish of you, sure enough," replied the hus- 
band, " to refuse so good an offer. You know you always have 
your own way." 

So they both were satisfied with their own sagacity, and each 
was vexed that the other had not been gifted with the power of 
foreknowledge. But although the course of true love had, as 
usual, not run smooth, the stream was neither exhausted nor divert- 
ed from its destined channel, but was now rippling gayly along, 
margined by flowers, and sparkling ia the sunbeams of success. 
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In the fulness of time the young brave renewed his suit, and was 
accepted, and the marriage was solemnized immediately. 

At a feast given on that occasion, several of the warriors re- 
lated anecdotes of their adventures. Among others an old man 
rose, and delivered a speech to the following effect :* 

" Chiefs and braves ! I am an old man — my head is white — 
I am like a tree blasted by lightning from the hand of the Master 
of Life. But I was not always withered as I am now. Young 
sprouts were nourished under my protection — they will show what 
I was. It is not of myself that I am going to speak, but of one 
that I nourished when he was a little child. 

" Chiefs and brothers, listen ! Here stands our brother that 
stole the horse of houses, and killed the killer of many men. 
Listen ! 

" He that speaks to you was once a young brave. He could 
strike the enemy — the scalps of the Blackfeet were hung up in his 
lodge — but his heart was soft — he had pity on a little boy. The 
Master of Life put it in his heart to spare a small child from 
death. Listen ! 

" Fathers and brothers, listen ! We had struck the Blackfeet, 
and they were not able to stand against us. We rushed into their 
camp, in the night, and they fled. One bold woman having drop- 
ped her child, turned back, and fought over it like a she-wolf. 
She was knocked down, and left among the dead. I seized the 
child, and was about to bury my knife in his body, when a good 
bird whispered in my ear not to kill him. The good bird said, 
He will surely become a great brave — ^the Great Spirit loves him, 
and will make him an honour to the Flatheads. Then I listened 
to that good bird, and brought the boy home, and gave him to our 
brother the Arrow, who had lost a son. 

" Fathers and brothers, I have not much more to say — ^listen ! 
He that speaks to you told the Arrow what the good bird said ; so 
he adopted the boy and brought him up as his own. The Arrow 
is no more. His bones are white — his spirit is gone to the happy 
land. His widow is alone, but the Great Spirit took pity on her. 
That little boy that she took to be her son, has grown up to be a 
great brave. There he stands ! 

* See Appendix, No. IV. 
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" Grey-headed fathers, and you too, my brothers, listen ! That 
good bird did not lie. The boy has become a man. The Black, 
feet have felt the weight of his war-club — ^his war-whoop has 
made them tremble. He has taken the horse of horses from the 
hand of their chief, and killed the killer of many men. I have 
no more to say." • 

So it appeared that Ishtakka was by birth a Blackfoot. This 
fact had been well known to all the Flatheads, yet they neither 
loved nor trusted him the less ; nor was there any reason for want 
of confidence, for he was as faithful to them as if he had been a 
native. There is no feature in the savage character more singu- 
lar than this. Hostile tribes hate each other with an excessive 
rancour, which is cherished and handed down from one genera- 
tion to another. Every art is used by the leaders to increase and 
perpetuate this aversion ; and such is the antipathy existing be- 
tween many tribes, thai individuals have professed to know an 
enemy in the dark, by the scent, or the touch, and to shrink from 
each other's presence with a loathing, like that which some per- 
sons feel towards a noxious reptile. They murder women and 
children as men crush serpents, not from a sense of present dan- 
ger, but out of hatred for the race. But if in a moment of ca- 
price they resolve to spare the detested offspring of an enemy, it 
becomes at once an object of fondness. The stain of birth is in- 
stantly removed. The young stranger is so unreservedly adopt- 
ed, as to become completely identified with the stock into which 
he is engrafted. If Ishtakka knew his own origin, it is not prob- 
able that the knowledge ever cost him a moment of uneasiness, 
nor perhaps a moment of serious thought. 

A few months only had elapsed afler the events last narrated, 
when the Flathead village was thrown into a panic, one morning, 
by the news that the Black Steed was missing. He had been 
secured in the very centre of the village, around which sentinels 
watched in every direction ; yet he had been taken away, and no 
trail was found to indicate the direction pursued by the spoiler. 
Some shook their heads mysteriously, and whispered to each other 
their suspicions that the Black Steed was a medicine— ^a spirit — 
a manito, who had tarried with the Flatheads just as long as was 
perfectly convenient and agreeable to himseli^ and had then van- 

3 
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ished, pr transformed himself into some other shape. He might 
be lujking near, in some den, in the form of a great rattlesnake, 
or hovering over their heads in that of a vulture, or grinning at 
them through the teeth of a raccoon, from an overhanging ledge 
of rock. The old women thought it prudent to speak of him but 
briefly, and in terms of marked respect. Several braves were 
now ready to testify what had not been suggested before — that 
they had often, when following the Black Steed, looked for his 
tracks, but had uniformly been disappointed ; this wonderful 
horse having, the faculty of passing over the ground with the 
swiftness of the wind, without leaving the print of his footsteps. 
There were some veteran warriors, who could have told, had they 
chosen, how horses had been taken with such adroitness as to 
leave no mark nor sign to betray the hand of the marauder ; and 
Ishtakka himself had no doubt that the Blackfeet, mortified by 
the disgrace of having so noted an animal taken audaciously from 
the midst of their encampment, had redeemed the character of 
their nation by a recapture equally expert. But the medicine 
men, and all the women, hooted at the idea of any human agency 
in so mysterious an event, and the braves, whether convinced or 
not, acquiesced in silence, as the men usually do every where 
when the doctors and the women unite in opinion. 

Ishtakka was a sorry man. He had lost the trophy of a val- 
orous exploit — ^the talisman of a brilliant career. He was like the 
shorn Sampson, who went to sleep a man of mighty strength, and 
awoke from the lap of Delilah to a sense of comparative insignifi- 
cance. He wandered about moodily for several days. He had 
the best reasons in the world for believing the horse to be flesh 
and blood, for he had fed and rode him, and almost lived in his 
company, for several months, and he knew that the events which 
had placed the animal in his possession, were quite as singular as 
that which had caused so much wonder. But Indians are prone 
to superstition, and when he recalled all the circumstances, his 
convictions at times became unsettled, and he doubted whether he 
might not have been the sport of some mischievous manito. 
Finally he resolved to go in pursuit of the Black Steed ; and as 
he was impressed with the idea that the proposed enterprise would 
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be difficult and dangerous, he determined to seek the protection of 
the Great Spirit by prayer and abstinence. 

Having admonished his wife of his intention, he laid aside all 
his ornaments, blacked his face as one mourning under calamity, 
and retired to a solitary place, where he remained three days 
without food. A part of this time he spent in prayer to the Mas- 
ter of Life, and in various incantations to disarm the malice of 
evil manitos, and during the intervals between these exercises he 
sate in silence, banishing sleep by torturing his flesh with thorns, 
and by other cruel devices. Morning and evening he bathed, and 
afterwards blacked his face, smeared his body with earth, placed 
earth upon his head, and called upon the Master of Life to take 
pity on him, and to drive away the bad manitos who had planned 
his destruction. 

On the morning of the fourth day he washed himself, and hav- 
ing returned to his lodge, directed his wife to kill a dog and in- 
vite his friends to a feast. A crier was accordingly sent out into 
the village, who proclaimed that certain persons, whom he named, 
were invited to the lodge of Ishtakka to partake of a feast which was 
now ready, and advisiifg them to come soon, and to bring their own 
bowls and spoons. The guests were quickly assembled, and Ish- 
takka appeared before them with a cheerful countenance, freshly 
anointed with bear's oil, painted with vermilion, and adorned 
with war feathers and trinkets. The canine feast was consumed, 
but the entertainer said nothing of his design ; and when they had 
smoked, the guests thanked him for the comfortable cheer they 
had enjoyed, wished him good luck, and all dispersed to their own 
lodges. The next morning Ishtakka was absent ; no one knew 
whither he had gone, but all guessed that he was upon some dan- 
gerous adventure. 

Various are the perils that beset the solitary traveller in the 
wilderness, and many there are who perish in the great forests 
and upon the vast plains of Western America, though the greater 
number of those who traverse them, avoid or escape the dangers 
which would seem insurmountable to civilized men. When the 
earth is covered v/ith snow, or parched by drought, those ani- 
mals which furnish game to the hunter are no longer to be seen ; 
while at other times, even when surrounded by plenty, the loss 
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of his weapons, or any injury which renders them useless, de- 
prives the lone travellerof the wilderness of the means of subsist- 
ence. 

Ishtakka had his full share of difficulties. There were some 
evil spirits who delighted to torment him, and at every step he ex- 
perienced their malign influence. After travelling a few days 
over verdant prairies, he came to a region of parched sand, that 
was destitute of herbage, aflTording no food for man or beast. Two 
vultures, who were probably malignant spirits in that shape, pur- 
sued him for several days, hovering in the air above him by day, 
and perching near him at night, awaiting the hour when they 
might gorge themselves with the flesh of the worn-out traveller. 
When he slept, these horrid creatures flapped their wings over 
his head, and when he awoke it was to see their eyes gloating 
upon him in hungry desire. His mouth was parched by thirst, 
and his limbs emaciated by want of sustenance. His starved 
horse became lame and galled, and at last sunk under him, and 
then, leaving the expiring beast a prey to the vultures, Ishtakka 
tottered along on foot. 

Worn down and famished, the youth arrives at last at the 
former camping ground of the Blackfeet, and finds the place de- 
serted. He crawls about in search of some cast-off* fragment of 
food, or of some living or creeping thing that might be devoured, 
and sustain for the present the life that was fast ebbing, but with- 
out success. A gaunt dog, that ran howling away at the sight 
of a rival tenant of the solitude, had gleaned the miserable leav- 
ings of the departed horde. 

At a distance he perceived a pole standing upright, with a 
bunch of feathers waving at the top ; and creeping towards it, he 
found it to be erected on a small, newly-made mound of earth, 
indicating the grave of some distinguished person. He could go 
no further; and retiring into a tliicket which might shelter him 
from the night breeze, he laid down to sleep, and perhaps to die. 

The sun had gone down, and the mellowed hues of twilight 
were gathered over the landscape ; — the wind was hushed — not 
a foot nor a wing stirred on the broad prairie, and all was still. 
The tramp of men was heard — a party of Blackfoot braves slowly 
approached, and arranging themselves around the grave, stood in 
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silence. At that moment a bird perched upon a neighbouring 
tree, began to pour out the rich and full melody of his song ; and 
they who stood about the sepulchre listened in sadness, as if they 
recognised a voice that sympathized in their grief. Then Ish- 
takka knew that the grave was that of a great warrior ; that 
the braves who had followed him in battle were gathered around 
the spot where his remains were deposited, to do honour to his 
memory, and that his spirit, in the shape of a bird, was speaking 
to them, and showing how grateful was that homage from his 
friends, and telling them he was happy in the land of the blessed.* 

The mourners retired. One figure only remained ; it was a 
woman who sate by the grave and wept bitterly. Ishtakka, re- 
freshed a little by the cool breeze of the evening, crawled from 
his hiding-place and sat down near her. Bodily anguish had 
softened his heart, and he was touched by the sorrows of this poor 
woman. She raised her head and looked for a moment towards 
the intruder, and then resumed her wailing. Afler a while she said, 

" Why do you sit there watching me ? Is it strange to see a 
woman mburning by the grave of her husband V 

" I am a stranger — a poor famished traveller — the sun and the 
moon have risen and gone down several times since I have tasted 
food — I am dying of thirst, and am too much exhausted to seek 
for water." 

" I pity you, but I cannot help you. I have crawled here to 
die by the bones of the great chief, the Killer of many men,^* 

" What name was that V* inquired the youth with a broken 
voice. 

" Are you a Flathead, that his name makes you tremble?" 

" I am a Flathead ; but the name you mention does not scare 
me. I never feared a Blackfoot, living or dead. If I had the 
strength which once belonged to me, I would dance over the 
bones of the Killer of Men, and laugh at the anger of his spirit ; 
but it is not with me now as it once was, and I desire to lie down 
in peace by the bones of my enemy." 

" Vagabond and outcast ! how dare you speak thus of the 
dead ! Get thee away from this place — hide thyself in the bushes, 

* See Appendix, Na V. 
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and die like a dog in a secret place. Do not stay here — are you 
not afraid, villain of a Flathead, that his spirit will rise up and 
crush you V 

" Why should I fear him ?" retorted the youth ; " is a spirit to 
be feared more than a living man ? Did he not fall by the hand 
of a Flathead?" 

" No one knows by whose hand he fell," said the woman an- 
grily ; " some thieves crawled into our camp at night, stole away 
his horse, and murdered the great chief. They were not men, 
not braves, but cowardly thieves. They stabbed him while he 
slept. But it was like the Flatheads — ^they do not face men in 
open day. Once before — many years ago— they broke into our 
hunting camp and seized upon my child — I had only one, a little 
boy — I snatched up a club and fought by the side of my husband—^ 
there were but us two, and they were many ; but the Killer of 
Men was very strong and beat them off — they ran away like 
cowards, carrying our child, to murder him in cold blood, at 
their leisure." 

" And you never heard any more of the child ?" 

" No, never." 

A pause ensued. The woman again spoke, 

" They were not allowed to keep the Black Steed — ^that is some 
comfort— -our young men pursued the thieves, and brought back 
the horse. It was determined that no one else should ever ride 
him. He was killed and buried here* — ^the bones of the chief 
were deposited in the same place — and this mound was raised over 
them. The horse and rider are now together in the happy hunt- 
ing grounds." 

The woman ceased speaking. 

After a pause the youth inquired, 

" Had that child a remarkable scar on the left foot ?" 

" Yes, he was badly scalded on that foot." 

Then Ishtakka said, " Listen to me, I have something to say 
before I die. It almost kills me to say it. I am too young to re- 
member it, but this is what the Flatheads say. — Twenty years ago, 
a Blackfoot woman stood over her child, with a war-club in her 

* See Appendix, No. VL 
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hand, beating off the Flatheads, that sought to kill it. She was 
struck down and left for dead, and the little boy was taken pris- 
oner. A Flathead woman put him to her breast, and he knew no 
other mother. He grew up among them, and became a brave. I 
am that boy." 

The woman started. Her. eyes were riveted on the expiring 
youth, in an eager effort to ascertain the truth of his disclosure, 
by tracing out on his features some mark of the lineage he as- 
serted. 

" Do not claim me as your son," continued the young ndfn, 
" until you hear the name I bear among the Flatheads. WotiM 
that the Great Spirit had crushed me under his heel, before I (fson 
that dreadful name ! They call me. Him who stole the horse of 
horses and killed the killer of many menJ*^ 

" Dog of a Flathead !" exclaimed the woman, springing at him 
with the ferocity of an enraged wolf, " do you dare to acknowl- 
edge yourself as the murderer of Aim, and claim to be his son !" 

The hapless Ishtakka spoke no more. His head was sunk 
upon his father's grave, and he was breathing his last. 

The wretched mother gazed upon her expiring son with min- 
gled emotions of wonder, resentment, and pity. The long smoth- 
ered fire of maternal love burst out anew. " Who shall blame 
him ?" she exclaimed. " He was nursed in a den of serpents, who 
gave him the poison that stung his father. I will go with my son 
to the land of spirits, and ask his father to forgive him !" 

They who came to visit the grave the next day found the dead 
bodies of the mother and son clasped together, and although none 
knew why they should be thus united in death, a suspicion of the 
truth, induced the surviving relatives of the deceased to bury the 
bones of the deceased in the mound they had reared over the war- 
like chief It was observed that the bird sang no more over that 
lone grave in the wilderness. 
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THE WAR BELT. 

A LEGEND OF NORTH BEND.* 



In the year 1786, there stood upon the margin of the Ohio, near 
the mouth of the Miami, a small fortress, over which waved the 
flag of the United States. The banner was that of a confederacy 
which had just emerged from a successful struggle with one of 
the most powerful nations of the world, and over which the illus- 
trious Washington presided as Chief Magistrate. In the eye of 
a military engineer, the fort would not have deserved that name, 
as it was a temporary structure, intended only to protect its small 
garrison against a sudden attack by an Indian force. It was 
composed of a series of log houses, opening upon an interior area, 
while the outer sides, closely connected, formed a quadrangular 
rampart, without apertures, except a single entrance, and a few 
loop-holes from which to discharge fire-arms. The whole present- 
ed the appearance of a single edifice, receiving light from the cen- 
tre, and forming barracks for the garrison, as well as breast- 
works against the foe. The forest was cleared away for some 
hundreds of yards around, leaving an open vista, which extended 
to the water's edge ; and a few acres inclosed in a rude fence, 
and planted with corn and vegetables, for the use of the soldiers, 
exhibited the first attempt at agriculture in that wild and beauti- 
ful region. 

It will be recollected, that when the shores of the Ohio were 
first explored by the adventurous pioneers, no villages were found 
upon them ; not a solitary lodge was seen along its secluded wa- 
ters. The numerous and warlike tribes, whose battle-cry was often 

* See Appendix, No. VII. 
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heard on the frontier, inhabited the tributary branches of the 
Ohio, leaving the immediate shores of that river an untenanted 
wilderness, rich in the glorious productions of nature, and anima- 
ted only by the brute and the wild bird, by the lurking hunter 
and the stealthy war party. It seemed as if man had been ex- 
pelled from this blooming paradise, and only invaded its flowery 
precincts at intervals, to war upon his fellow- man, or to ravage 
the pastures of the deer and the buffalo. Historians are not agreed 
as to the reasons of this curious arrangement ; but we suppose 
that the Manito of the Red man had reserved this loveliest of val- 
lies to be the happy hunting-ground of the blessed, and that 
though living forms were seldom seen within it, the spirits of war- 
riors lingered here, to mourn the destiny of their race, and curse 
the coming of tlie white man. 

A few adventurous pioneers from Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, had crossed the Alleghanies and settled at differ- 
ent places, far distant from each other ; but these also were in- 
land as respected the great river ; the civilized man avoiding its 
dangerous shores on the one side, from an instinct similar to that 
which induced the Indian to shun a residence upon them on the 
other. 

All the tribes inhabiting the country north of the Ohio, were at 
that time hostile to the American people, and beheld with great 
jealousy these migrations into the west, that indicated an intention 
to plant a civilized population on this side of the mountains. The 
agents also of a foreign power, which saw with dissatisfaction the 
growing prosperity of the United States, deemed this a favourable 
moment to unite the savage tribes against our young republic, 
and they were accordingly instructed to address such arguments 
to the chiefs as would be likely to effect that object. Councils 
were accordingly held, and arms and trinkets distributed by those 
unprincipled emissaries. In consequence of these efforts, the 
hostile feelings of the savages, already sufficiently bitter, became 
<4reatly excited ; and at the period of which we write, a war with 
the combined forces of the north-western tribes seemed inevitable. 

The policy of the American government was pacific. They 
did not aim at conquest. They desired to extend to the savages 
witfiin their borders the same justice by which their foreign rela- 

3* 
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tions were intended to be governed. Difficult as this proposition 
might seem, it was not deemed impracticable. That the enterpri- 
sing and intelligent population of the United States would spread out 
from the seaboard over the wilderness; that the savage must re- 
tire before civilized man ; that the desert must be reclaimed from 
a state of nature, and be subjected to the hand of art, were prop- 
ositions too evident to be concealed or denied. Had the govern- 
ment been disposed to perpetuate the reign of barbarism over the 
fairest portion of our country, it could not have enforced its de- 
cree for a purpose so inconsistent with the interests of the people, 
and the spirit of the age. But it never was intended that the In- 
dian should be driven from his hunting grounds by violence ; and 
while a necessity, strong as the law of nature, decreed the expul- 
sion of the mere hunter, and gave dominion to art, industry, and 
religion, it was always proposed that the savage should be re- 
moved by negociation, and a just price given for the relinquish- 
ment of his possessory title. 

Had these counsels prevailed, humanity would have been spa- 
red the anguish and humiliation of blushing for acts of deception, 
and weeping over scenes of bloodshed. They did not prevail : 
the magnanimous policy of the government remained unaltered ; 
but many individuals have committed deep WTongs against the 
savages, while the latter, misled to their ruin by foreign interfe- 
rence, spurned at the offers of conciliation, the acceptance of 
which would have insured to them the strong protection of the 
nation. 

Such was the posture of affairs, when the little fortress alluded 
to was established, at the outlet of the fertile valley of the Miami, 
and near the track by which the war parties approached the Ohio, 
in their incursions into Kentucky. The position was also that se- 
lected by Judge Symmes and others, the purchasers from Con- 
gress of a large tract of country, as the site of a future city ; 
though a trivial accident aflerward changed the locality, and 
placed the Queen City of the West at a point twenty miles far- 
ther up the Ohio. It was near the head of that great bend of the 
Ohio, now widely known as North Bend, — a spot which has be- 
come classic ground to the American, as the residence of that 
excellent man, and distinguished statesman and soldier, the vene- 
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rated and lamented Harrison. The fort was garrisoned by a 
small party of soldiers, commanded by a captain, who was almost 
as much insulated from the rest of the world as Alexander Selkirk 
in the island of Juan Fernandez. 

At this sequestered spot, a treaty was to be held by commis- 
sioners appointed by the President, with the Shawanoes, a migra- 
tory and gallant nation, which had fought from South Carolina to 
Pennsylvania, along the whole line of the western frontier, and 
whose eventful history, unless it has been lately collected by aa 
ingenious writer who is about to publish a life of Tecumthe, re- 
mains to be written. It is enough to say of them here, that no 
western tribe has produced so many distinguished individuals, or 
carried on so constant a series of daring enterprises. 

For several days previous to that appointed for holding the 
council, parties of Indian warriors were seen arriving and erecting 
their temporary lodges at a short distance from the fort. An un- 
wonted bustle disturbed the silence which usually reigned at this 
retired spot. Groups of savages, surrounding their camp-fires, 
passed the hours in conversation and in feasting ; the tramp of 
horses and the barking of dogs were heard in every direction. 
The number of Indians assembled was much greater than was 
necessary, or was expected ; and' their disposition seemed to bn 
anything but pacific. Irritated by recent events, and puffed up 
by delusive promises of support, they wore an offended and inso- 
lent air. Their glances were vindictive, and their thirst for ven- 
geance scarcely concealed. No one acquainted with the savage 
character could doubt their intentions, or hesitate for a moment 
to believe they only waited to ripen their plan of treachery, and 
at a moment which should be most favourable to their purposes, 
to butcher every white man in their power. 

The situation of the garrison was very precarious. The fort 
\vas a slight work, which might be readily set on fire, and the 
number of Americans was too small to aflbrd the slightest chance 
of success in open fight against the numerous force of the Shaw- 
anoes. The only hope for safety was in keeping them at a dis- 
tance ; but this was inconsistent with the purposes of meeting 
them in council, to treat for peace. 

Both parties held separate councils on the day previous to that 
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appointed fur the treaty. That of the Indians was declamatory 
and boisterous. The caution with which they usually feel their 
way, and the secrecy that attends all their measures, seems to 
have been abandoned. They had probably decided on their 
course, and deeming their enemy too weak to oppose any serious 
opposition, were declaiming upon their wrongs, for the purpose of 
lashing each other into that state of fury which would give relish 
for the horrid banquet at hand, by whetting the appetite for blood. 
The American commissioners saw with gloomy forebodings these 
inauspicious movements, and hesitated as to the proper course to 
be pursued. To treat with savages thus numerically superior, 
bent on treachery, and intoxicated with an expected triumph, 
seemed to be madness. To meet them in council, would be to 
place themselves at the mercy of ruthless barbarians, whose sys- 
tem of warfare justified and inculcated every species of stratagem, 
however disingenuous. To close the gate of the fortress, and 
break up the negociation, would be at the same time a declaration 
of war, and an acknowledgment of weakness, which would pro- 
duce immediate hostilities. In either case, this little band of 
Americans stood alone, dependent on their own courage and sa- 
gacity only, and cut off from all hope of support. They were far 
beyond the reach of communication with any American post or 
settlement. Under these circumstances, it was proposed to post- 
pone the treaty, upon some plausible pretence, and to endeavour 
to amuse the Indians, while the utmost diligence should be used 
in preparing the fort for a siege : and in this opinion all concurred 
save one ; and happily that one was a master spirit, the Promethe- 
an fire of whose genius seldom failed to kindle up in other bosoms 
the courage that glowed in his own. That man was Colonel 
George Rogers Clarke.* 

Clarke was a Virginian, of high spirit, and of consummate 
skill as a military leader. A series of daring exploits, evincing 
a brilliant genius in their conception, executed with accuracy and 
energy, and terminating in successful results, had placed his 
name in the first class of our revolutionary heroes. It was said 
of him, by one who had followed him in battle, " He was the 

* See Appendix, No. VIII. 
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bravest man I ever knew ; his courage was governed by a wis- 
dom that bore him through whatever he undertook, in security 
and in triumph ; and one could only see after the event, that it 
partook not of rashness nor presumption, although it bore that ap- 
pearance." The truth was, that this remarkable man, to the gal- 
lant spirit that belonged to him as a native of Virginia, added a 
knowledge of human nature, that enabled him to read and con- 
trol the minds around him, and a promptness and energy of pur- 
pose, that no ordinary obstacle could obstruct. 

Whatever might have been the real opinion of Colonel Clarke 
on this occasion, he treated the idea of danger with ridicule, and 
insisted, calmly, cheerfully, even playfully, and in a way that 
disarmed all opposition from his colleagues, that the negociation 
should go forward. 

An apartment in the fort was prepared as a council-room, and 
at the appointed hour, the doors were thrown open. At the head 



of the table ^at Clarke, a soldi^^ke^ and majestic man, wiiose 
complexion, eyes, and huj^j^l 4naicated a sanguine and mercu- 
rial temperament. The dtow was high and capacious, the fea- 
tures were prominent and nranly ; and the expression, which was 
keen, reflective, and ordinarilj^ cheerful and agreeable, was now 
grave, almost to sternness. 

The Indians, being a military people, have a deep respect for 
martial virtue. To other estimable or shining qualities they turn 
a careless eye, or pay at best but a passing tribute, while they 
bow in profound veneration before a successful warrior. The 
name of Clarke was familiar to them : several brilliant expedi- 
tions into their country had spread the terror of his arms through- 
out their villages, and carried the fame of his exploits to every 
council-fire in the West. Their high appreciation of his charac- 
ter was exemplified in a striking as well as an amusing manner, 
on another occasion, when a council was held with several tribes. 
The celebrated Delaware chief, Buckinghelas, on entering the 
council-room, without noticing any other person, walked up to 
Clarke, and as he shook hands cordially with him, exclaimed, '^ It 
is a happy day when two such men as Colonel Clarke and Buck- 
inghelas meet together !"* 

* See Appendix, No. IX. 
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Such was the remarkable man who now presided at the council 
table. On his right hand sat Colonel Richard Butler, a brave o^ 
ficer of the revolution, who soon after fell, with the rank of brig- 
adier-general, in the disastrous campaign of Saint Clair. On the 
other side was Samuel H. Parsons, a lawyer from New England, 
who afterwards became a judge in the north-western territory. 
At the same table sat the secretaries, while the interpreters, sev- 
eral officers, and a few soldiers, stood around. 

An Indian council is one of the most imposing spectacles in 
savage life. It is one of the few occasions in which the warrior 
exercises his right of suffrage, his influence and his talents, in a 
civil capacity, and the meeting is conducted with all the gravity, 
and all the ceremonious ostentation, with which it is possible to 
invest it. The matter to be considered, as well as all the details, 
are well digested beforehand, ^ that the utmost decorum shall 
prevail, and the decision be unsupmous. The chiefs and sages — 
the leaders and orators— occJjj^^e most conspicuous seats ; 
behind them are arranged the you^MMH^s, and still farther in 
the rear appear the women and youth, as spectators. All are 
equally attentive. A dead silence r6igns throughout th^ assem- 
blage. The great pipe, gaudily ad^hied with paint and feathfers, 
is lighted, and passed from mouth to mouth, commencing with the 
chief highest in rank, and proceeding by regular grddation to the 
inferior order of braves. If two or,thre^h'ations be represented, 
the pipe is passed from one party to the "c^fierj and salutations are 
courteously exchanged, before the 'ijiWa^ . of the council is 
opened by the respective speakers. Whatever jealousy or party 
spirit may exist in the tribe, it is carefully excluded from this 
dignified assemblage, whose orderly conduct, and close attention 
to the proper subject before them, might be imitated with profit by 
some of the most enlightened bodies in Christendom. 

It was an alarming evidence of the temper now prevailing 
among them, and of the brooding storm that filled their minds, 
that no propriety of demeanour marked the entrance of the sava- 
ges into the council- room. The usual formalities were forgot- 
ten, or purposely dispensed with, and an insulting levity substitu- 
ted in their place. — The chiefs and braves stalked in, with an 
appearance of light regard, and seated themselves promiscuously 
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on the floor, in front of the commissioners. An air of insolence 
marked all their movements, and showed an intention to dictate 
terms, or to fix a quarrel upon the Americans. 

A dead silence rested over the group ; it was the silence of 
dread, distrust, and watchfulness; not of respect. The eyes of 
the savage band gloated upon the banquet of blood that seemed 
already spread out before them ; the pillage of the fort, and the 
bleeding scalps of the Americans, were almost within their grasp ; 
while that gallant little band saw the portentous nature of the 
crisis, and stood ready to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 

The commissioners, without noticing the disorderly conduct of 
the other party, or appearing to have discovered their meditated 
treachery, opened the council in due form. They lighted the 
peace-pipe, and after drawing a few whifFs, passed it to the chiefs, 
who received it. Colonel Clarke then rose to explain the purpose 
for which the treaty was ordered. With an unembarrassed air, 
with the tone of one accustomed to command, and the easy assu- 
rance of perfect security and self-possession, he stated that the 
commissioners had been sent to offer peace to the Shawanoes ; 
that the President had no wish to continue the war ; he had no 
resentment to gratify ; and, that if the red men desired peace, 
they could have it on liberal terms. " If such be the will of the 
Shawanoes," he concluded, " let some of their wise men speak." 

A chief arose, drew up his tall person to its full height, and 
assuming a haughty attitude, threw his eye contemptuously over 
the commissioners and their small retinue, as if to measure their 
insignificance, in comparison with his own numerous train, and 
then stalking up to the table, threw upon it two belts of wampum, 
of different colours — ^the war and the peace belt. 

" We come here," he exclaimed, " to offer you two pieces of 
wampum ; they are of different colours ; you know what they 
mean : you can take which you like !" And turning upon his 
lieel, he resumed his seat. 

The chiefs drew themselves up, in the consciousness of having 
burled defiance in the teeth of the white men. They had offered 
an insult to the renowned leader of the Long Knives, to which 
they knew it would be hard for him to submit, while they did not 
suppose he would dare to resent it. The council-pipe was laid 
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aside, and those fierce wild men gazed intently on Clarke. The 
Americans saw that the crisis had arrived : they could no longer 
doubt that the Indians understood the advantage they possessed, 
and were disposed to use it; and a common sense of danger 
caused each eye to be turned on the leading commissioner. He 
sat undisturbed, and apparently careless, until the chief who had 
thrown the belts on the table had taken his seat : then, with a 
small cane which he held in his hand, he reached, as if playfully, 
toward the war-belt, entangled the end of the stick in it, drew it 
toward him, and then with a twitch of the cane, threw the belt 
into the midst of the chiefe. The efiect was electric. — Every 
man in council, of each party, sprang to his feet ; the savages, 
with a loud exclamation of astonishment, " Hugh !" the Ameri- 
cans in expectation of a hopeless conflict, against overwhelming 
numbers. Every hand grasped a weapon. 

Clarke alone was una wed. The expression of his countenance 
changed to a ferocious sternness, and his eye flashed, but other- 
wise he was unmoved. A bitter smile was slightly perceptible 
upon his compressed lips, as he gazed upon that savage band, 
whose hundred eyes were bent fiercely and in horrid exultation 
upon him, as they stood like a pack of wolves at bay, thirsting for 
blood, and ready to rush upon him, whenever one bolder than the 
rest should commence the attack. It was one of those moments 
of indecision, when the slightest weight thrown into either scale 
will make it preponderate ; a moment in which a bold man, con- 
versant with the. secret springs of human action, may seize upon 
the minds of all around him, and sway them at his will. Such a 
man was the intrepid Virginian. He spoke, and there was no 
man bold enough to gainsay him — ^none that could return the fierce 
glance of his eye. Raising his arm and waving his hand toward 
the door, he exclaimed : " Dogs f you may go /" The Indians 
hesitated for a moment, and then rushed tumultuously out of the 
council-room. 

The decision of Clarke, on that occasion, saved himself and his 
companions from massacre. The plan of the savages had been 
artfully laid : he had read it in their features and conduct, as 
plainly as if it had been written upon a scroll before him. He 
met it in a manner which was unexpected ; the crisis was broi|ght 
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on sooner than was intended ; and upon a principle similar to 
that by which, when a line of battle is broken, the dismayed 
troops fly, before order can be restored, the new and sudden lurn 
given to these proceedings by the energy of Clarke, confounded 
the Indians, and before the broken thread of their scheme of 
treachery could be reunited, they were panic-struck. They had 
come prepared to brow-beat, to humble, and then to destroy ; they 
looked for remonstrance, and altercation ; for the luxury of draw- 
ing tlie toils gradually around their victims ; of beholding their 
agony and degradation, and of bringing on the final catastrophe 
by an appointed signal, when the scheme should be ripe. They 
expected to see on our part great caution, a skilful playing off, 
and an unwillingness to take ofience, which were to be gradually, 
goaded into alarm, irritation, and submission. The cool contempt 
with which their first insult was thrown back in their teeth sur- 
prised them, and they were foiled by the self-possession of one 
man. They had no Tecumthe among tliem, no master-spirit to 
cliange the plan, so as to adapt it to a new exigency ; and those 
braves, who in many a battle had shown themselves to be men of 
true valour, quailed before the moral superiority which assumed 
the vantage ground of a position they could not comprehend, and 
therefore feared to "assail. 

The Indians met immediately around their own council fire, 
and engaged in an animated discussion. Accustomed to a cau- 
tious warfare, they did not suppose a man of Colonel Clarke's 
known sagacity would venture upon a display of mere gascon- 
ade, or assume any ground that he was not able to maintain ; and 
they therefore attributed his conduct to a consciousness of strength. 
They knew him to be a consummate warrior ; gave him the credit 
of having judiciously measured his own power with that of his 
adversary ; and suspected that a powerful reinforcement was at 
hand. Perhaps at that moment, when intent upon their own 
scheme, and thrown off their guard by imagined security, they 
had neglected the ordinary precautions that form a prominent fea- 
ture in their system of tactics ; they might be surrounded by a 
concealed force, ready to rush upon them at a signal from the 
fort. In their eagerness to entrap a foe, they might have blindly 
become entangled in a snare set for themselves. So fully were 
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they convinced that such was the relative position of the two par- 
ties, and so urgent did they consider the necessity for immediate 
conciliation, that they appointed a delegation to wait on Clarke, 
and express their willingness to accept peace on such terms as 
might be agreeable to him. The council reassembled, and a 
treaty was signed, under the dictation of the American commission- 
ers. Such was the remarkable result of the intrepidity and pres- 
ence of mind of Greorge Rogers Clarke. 
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THE NEW MOON. 

A TRADITION OF THE OMAWHAWg. 



Far up the Missouri River, where the shores of that turbid 
stream are bounded by interminable prairies, the traveller sees 
the remains of a village of the Maha Indians.* The former in- 
habitants, obeying a law of their erratic nature, have removed to 
some spot still more distant from the habitations of the white men, 
and better supplied with game. Nothing remains of them, but 
those vestiges which man, however poor or savage, always leaves 
behind him, to attest his superiority, even in his simplest state, 
over the brute of the forest. 

The ruin is extensive, and of recent date. The naked poles, 
that once supported the frail lodges, are still standing scattered 
over the plain, and the blackened embers lie in heaps upon the 
deserted fire-places. The area which was once trodden hard by 
human feet, is now covered with a beautiful carpet of short, lux- 
uriant blue grass, a sort of demi-civilized variety of grass, that 
will not grow in the wilderness where only brutes do congregate, 
but ever springs up near the habitations of man, flourishes round 
his ruined mansion long after his departure, and clothes with ver- 
dure the grave in which his body reposes. 

Tiie council house, where the warriors met to recount their vic- 
tories, or to plan their hostile excursions, where the agent from the 
great nation of whites opened his budget, and the trader displayed 
Ills wares, where the preacher and the pedlar were alike hospita- 
bly smoked and welcomed — is entirely destroyed, and its remains 
are only distinguished from those of the other lodges, by their 
larger dimensions and central situation. Here too is seen crumb- 

* See Appendix, No. X. 
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ling to decay, the war-post, around which the hraves danced, in 
all the glory of paint and feathers — where the war-song was sung 
— where the buffalo dance has frequently been witnessed — and 
where masques and dramas have been performed, which were as 
fashionable in their day and generation, and quite as edifying, as 
the Italian opera, or the lecture on newly-invented sciences, of 
more refined communities. This was the scene of degradation 
and suffering to many an unhappy prisoner, where the most se- 
vere tortures that ingenious hatred could invent, were endured 
with the patience of the martyr, and the exulting captive dispatch- 
ed to the spirit-land, in the most placid conviction of his own man- 
hood, and of having earned a clear title to a good name in this 
world, and a blissful existence in the happy hunting grounds of 
the world to come. 

The village was bounded on one side by the Missouri, whose 
bold surface, discoloured by the earthy substances with which it 
loads itself in its violent career, swept along the base of the bluflT 
bank ; and on another, by a deep lagoon, an expanse of clear 
water, fed by a creek, and filled with aquatic plants, which shot 
up luxuriantly from its oozy bottom, spreading their broad leaves 
over the placid pool, and decorating the scene with flowers of ex- 
quisite hue and perfume. In front, an illimitable prairie, cover- 
ed with its verdant and flow;ery carpet, presented a long undula- 
ting line of horizon to the eye. The whole town was surrounded 
by a palisade, now entirely destroyed, beyond which were the 
corn-fields, where the women practised their rude agriculture, and 
which furnished a scanty subsistence to this improvident people 
during the gloom of winter. 

The spot has been some time deserted, though hundreds of 
miles still intervene between it and the most advanced settlement 
of the white people. For the blight of the white man often pre- 
cedes him, and the Indian recoils instinctively, even before he 
has actually suffered by contact with the race which has disturbed 
his fathers. The shadow of the white man falls before him, and 
the Indian, chilled by his approach, sorrowfully abandons the 
graves of his fathers, and seeks a new home in some wilderness 
less accessible to the footstep of the stranger. 

The traveller pauses at such a place, to indulge that pensive 
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train of thought, which is always awakened by the sight of the 
deserted habitations of man. How sacred is the spot which a hu- 
man being has consecrated by making it his liome ! With what 
awe do we tread over the deserted threshold, and gaze upon the 
dilapidated wall ! The feeling is the same in kind, however it 
may differ in degree, whether we survey the crumbling ruins of 
a castle, or the miserable relics of a hamlet. The imagination 
loves to people the desolated scene, to picture the deeds of its for- 
mer inhabitants, to revive the employments of those who now 
slumber in the tomb. The hearth-stone which once glowed with 
heat, is now cold, and the silence of death is brooding over that 
spot which was once the seat of festivity — the scene of life and 
action. Here the warrior trod, in the pride of manhood, arrayed 
in martial panoply, and bent on schemes of plunder and revenge. 
Here stood the orator and the hoary seer. Here were witnessed 
the sports of youth, and the gossip of old age. The maiden was 
here in the modest garb of youthful loveliness, listening with af- 
fected indifference, to the voice of adulation, or laughing away the 
hours with the careless joy of young hilarity ; the wife was sur- 
rounded by the maternal cares, and the burthens of domestic life ; 
and the child sported in boisterous mirth. Yes — it is the same 
feeling ; few and simple as are the incidents of savage life, hum- 
ble and sordid as his employments may seem, the wretched wig- 
wam of the poor Indian is as much his home, as the palace of the 
Roman senator ; and though the ruins of the one, from their supe- 
rior magnificence, may excite more curiosity than the relics of 
the other, the shadow that rests upon the heart, as we linger among 
either, is equally induced by sympathy for the fallen fortunes of 
those who once flourished and are now fallen. It is difficult to 
analyze the sentiment of awe, wiTh which we see the evidences 
of desolation, and repeat of a strange people, that " the places which 
knew them once, know them no more forever." Men are callous 
to the sufferings of the living, but few tread with indifference over 
the ashes of the dead, or view with insensibility the relics of an- 
cient days. 

All are gone. Some are banished, and others, as the Scripture 
beautifully expresses it, are not ; the graves of the dead may^be 
faintly discerned in the neglected fields, but the foot-printf^Cthose 
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wHo have fled to other lands, have long since vanished from the 
green sward, and the deserted streets. It is thus with Nineveh 
and Babylon ; it is thus with the strong castles of feudal Europe. 
The record of what they once were, lives in song and history ; ro- 
mance has gathered a few fragments, and entwined about them 
the fabulous creations of genius ; but the eye of the spectator, 
seeking the traces of a vanished reality, finds only the ruins of 
mouldered edifices, and the bones of the unconscious dead. 

Although we may find in such scenes little to satisfy a lauda- 
ble curiosity, we still linger among them with mournful pleasure. 
There is something remarkably exciting m the contrast between 
the past and the present. Nothing seizes the imagination more 
suddenly, or more strongly, than a vivid exhibition of death or 
desolation, contrasted with possession, and life, and loveliness. 
All that once was, is gone, or is changed. We repose secure, 
surrounded by solitude and peace, where the warrior once stood 
at bay, and where danger beat against the ramparts, as the waves 
dash against the rock-bound shore. Where there was life once, 
we stand in the midst of death. The abodes of those who once 
lived are deserted, and an awful silence prevails. The reptile 
and the wild beast have taken possession of the spot formerly oc- 
cupied by the social circle. The weed and the brier cover the 
dilapidated hearth-stone, and conceal the long- forgotten grave. 

As we gaze at these things a feeling of sympathy is awakened 
in favour of the departed inhabitant ; however unamiable his char- 
acter, however fierce or wicked he may have been, the blast of 
desolation has passed over him, and the heart spontaneously yields 
its forgiveness to those sins and errors that have been punished, 
and the consequences of which sleep in the tomb with aggressor 
and the victim. We think of ourselves, and of those who are 
dear to us. We too shall sleep — our habitations shall be given 
to the stranger, or be swept away by the hand of time, our bod- 
ies shall be dust, and our spirits vanish from the sphere of hu- 
man life. 

We are growing serious. Let us return to the village, and tell 
our tale, lest the reader think us prosy. It was, in days past, a 
pleasant spot, to those who could find pleasure in the savage 
state. The Mahas dwelt here for five months in the year, which 
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the men spent agreeably enough in eating and sleeping, and the 
women in cultivating corn and beans for their subsistence in the 
winter, and in dressing the skins of beasts taken in the chase. 
The girls followed their mothers to the field, while the boys were 
trained to manly deeds by racing, fighting each other, and trans- 
fixing birds, bull-frogs, and small quadrupeds. During the rest 
of the year they wandered over those wide plains where the buf- 
falo grazes, and the deer and elk are found ; spending the whole 
time in hunting and feasting when the game was abundant, and in 
toil and starvation when it was not plentiful. 

They were often engaged in war. The Saukies, a warlike 
tribe, were their enemies, and the fierce Sioux bands often bar- 
assed them. But they continued for years to elude their foes, 
during the hunting season, by vigilance, by rapid marches, and 
painful retreats ; and to defend the village from assault, by their 
watchfulness in discovering the approach of danger, or their 
courage in repelling it, during the short interval of repose allowed 
them, while their corn was growing. 

Many miles below the town, at a very conspicuous point on the 
shore of the Missouri, is a small mound which covers the mortal 
remains of Washinggasaba, or the Blackbird, a celebrated chief, 
who died some years ago, at this spot, on his way home. Ac- 
cording to his own wish, he was interred, in a sitting posture, on 
his favourite horse, upon the summit of a high bluff bank of the 
Missouri, " that he might continue to see the pale faces ascend- 
ing the river to trade with the Omawhaws." A hillock of earth 
was raised over the grave, on which food was regularly placed 
for several years afterwards, by his obedient people. But this 
rite has been discontinued. We know not how long a spirit re- 
quires to be fed : but it seems that there is a limit, beyond which 
it is not necessary for the living to furnish aliment to the dead. 
A staff, supporting a white flag, that marked to the eye of the 
traveller the site of this solitary tomb, and called for a tribute of 
respect to the memory of one whom his people delighted to honour, 
stood here a notable land-mark for some years, but is no longer in 
existence.* 

The Blackbird was a person of singular capacity, and the 

V - ■ • See Appendix, No. XL 
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greatest man of his tribe. He had an intellect, and an enei^ 
of will, which obtained for him the mastery of other minds, and 
gave him absolute power over those around him. They honour- 
ed his talents, not his virtues. Though an able, he was a repul- 
sive man. He possessed an extraordinary genius, which enabled 
him to sway the multitude, and gain them over to his purposes, 
but not to enlist their affections. They clung to him with devo- 
ted fidelity — followed, served, and obeyed, with a superstitious obe- 
dience, which bound them to his pei*son, but which was not love. 

He ruled his tribe with arbitrary power, and permitted none to 
share, or to dispute, his authority. He had acquired the reputa- 
tion of a great medicine man, who was supposed to wield a mys- 
terious influence over the lives of others, and the nation stood in 
awe of him, as the supreme arbiter of their fate. Whenever he 
prophesied the death of an individual, the event ensued with un- 
erring certainty ; and those who counteracted his views, who dis- 
obeyed his counsel, or in any manner incurred his displeasure, 
were removed agreeably to his predictions, and apparently by the 
operation of his spells. No absolute monarch ever swayed a 
more potent sceptre. He possessed the power that the tyrant of 
imperial Rome could only wish for. 

Such a mysterious, dreadful influence, quelled the wild spirit 
of the Maha warrior, who stood submissive, awed into silent rev- 
erence, in the presence of the despotic chief, and trembled even 
in his absence, if a rebellious thought spontaneously swelled his 
bosom. He was regarded as the friend of the Great Spirit ; and 
it was thought that the Omawhaws were particularly honoured in 
having so remarkable a personage placed at the helm of their 
affairs. Many were the victims of his ambition. Whenever his 
keen dark eye fell in displeasure on one of his subjects, and the 
blighting prophesy was uttered, the unhappy victim from that in- 
stant bore a charmed life ; he sickened, withered away, and sunk 
rapidly to the grave. But the power of the chief continued un- 
diminished to the last ; and the white people alone believed that 
they had discovered the dreadful secret of his influence over life 
and mind — a secret which even they dared scarcely whisper to 
each other. Such is arbitrary power — gained by long years of 
toil, and held up by painful watchfulness and sanguinary rule, 
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its harvest is distrust and hatred. Who would be great on such 
terms ! 

To the American traders, who were induced by the enierpris- 
ing spirit of traffic to visit that remote region, the crafty chief 
was probably indebted for his dangerous power. It is supposed 
that they supplied him secretly with the most subtle drugs, which 
he used so artfully, that even they who furnished them, and thus 
courted his favour, by a sacrifice of principle most incredibly 
atrocious, remained uncertain whether he administered them di- 
rectly as poisons, or employed them in the horrid rites of magic. 
Certain it is, that although capricious towards all others, he pro- 
tected and countenanced the traders with unwavering friendship. 
He was true to them, and to the white people in general, under 
all changes of fortune or of temper ; and there is always reason 
to suspect that a mutual kindness of long continuance, between 
parties so politic and selfish, is produced only by recip3K)cal ad- 
vantage. It is said that while he compelled the traders to yield 
up to him gratuitously a portion of their goods, he obliged his 
people to purchase the remainder at exorbitant prices, so that the 
trader lost nothing by his rapacity. The Blackbird was a savage, 
who did not pretend to any civilization- whatever, yet he seems 
to have made commendable advances in social refinement, and to 
have imitated very closely the most polished nations, in his polit- 
ical economy. 

He delighted in the display of his power, and seemed on some 
occasions to exert authority for no other purpose than to show that 
he possessed it. One day, during a great national hunt in which 
all the tribe engaged, and which was conducted with the disci- 
pline of a warlike expedition, they arrived, fatigued and thirsty, 
at the brink of a flowing stream. They had been travelling over 
plains exposed to the sun, and destitute of water ; and the sight 
of a clear rivulet of refreshing coolness filled the party with joy. 
But, although all were parched with thirst, the chief, to their as- 
tonishment, permitted none to drink but a white man, who hap- 
pened to be in their company. He gave no reason for his con- 
duct — a cold, peremptory mandate announced his will, and a 
sullen, though implicit obedience, attested the despotic nature of 
his command over \iis submissive followers. The painted braves, 
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fierce, wild, and untamed as they were, neither hesitated nor 
murmured at an unjust order, which, although it seemed the re- 
sult of caprice, was probably intended to try their discipline, and 
to accustom them to obey without question. 

There was one that loved him, and towards whom his stem 
features sometimes relaxed into a smile of kindness. One of our 
most popular writers — a lady whose own affections are so pure 
and refined as to enable her to describe with peculiar grace and 
felicity the gentler emotions of the heart — has drawn so true a 
picture of the love of a father for a daughter, that I shall not ven^ 
ture to dwell on "this development of affection." Even the cal- 
lous savage felt it. He who had no tear nor smile for any other 
human being, was soflened into a feeling akin to love, towards 
one gentle creature. He had a daughter called Menae, or the 
New Moon, who was the most beautiful woman of the tribe. The 
Indian women are usually short and ungraceful. It is with re- 
luctance, of course, that we give our testimony against them ; 
the use of bear's oil as an unguent, and the eccentric habit of 
riding astride, may have prejudiced us, so that we do them in- 
justice ; but historical truth requires us to say that we think 
them far from attractive. Our heroine was an exception. She 
had a face and figure of which any European lady might have 
been vain. She was taller and fairer than the rest of the Omaw- 
haw maidens, and towered above them as her father did above 
the men. Her complexion was so light as to be nearly pure, 
and the blush glowed on her cheek when she spoke. Her figure 
was beautifully rounded, and her limbs of exquisite proportion. 
But her superiority was that only of stature and womanly grace ; 
she claimed no observance as a tribute to rank, nor made any 
ostentatious display of her beauty. Her appropriate and eupho- 
nious name was given, not merely on account of the mild bril- 
liancy of her charms, but in reference also to the sweetness of 
disposition which rendered her an universal favourite, and caused 
her to be received at all times, and in every company, with a 
complacency similar to that with which we welcome the first ap- 
pearance of the luminary of the night. 

Beauty always exerts an influence, for good or evil, upon the 
softer sex. No woman grows to maturity unconscious of a pes- 
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session, which if lightly used, is her richest treasure. It is that 
which raises her above her own sex, and gives her a transcendent 
mastery over the afiections of man. A beautiful woman pos- 
sesses a power, which, combined with an amiable deportment, and 
directed by honourable principle, is more efficient than wealth or 
genius. No man was ever formed with a heart so callous as to 
be insensible to its magic influence. It is a talisman as potent as 
the lamp of Aladdin, in the hands of one who uses it with modesty 
and spirit ; but a deadly curse in the possession of a weak or 
vicious woman. 

The destiny of a beautiful girl, is usually coloured by the 
possession of this fascinating treasure. It makes her the centre 
of a sphere, and creates an atmosphere around her. It has a 
controlling influence upon the formation of her character, which 
elevates her above, or sinks her below, her companions. The 
heartless beauty who lives for conquest, becomes the most insensi- 
ble of her sex. Neglecting the appropriate graces, and solid 
accomplishments, which throw so many pure and hallowed fasci- 
nations around the sweet companion of man, she soon learns to 
feel the want, and to supply the absence, of womanly attractions, 
by artiflcial blandishments. Almost unconsciously she becomes 
artful, stoops to the meanest artifices of cunning and malice, and 
lives in a corrupted atmosphere of deception. The time soon 
arrives when the beautiful flower which attracted admiration 
withers, — and the stem which bore it is found to be composed of 
a common and worthless material. 

But where the mind is sound, and the heart pure, beauty ele- 
vates the character of the woman. The admiration which she 
receives, even in childhood, softens her affections, stimulates her 
latent ambition, and gives her the dignity of self-approbation. 
The glance and the tone of gallantry, with which she is addressed, 
awakens the responsive sentiment, gives tone and grace to her 
manners, and brings out the energy of her mind. She feels her 
power, and assumes the dignity of her sex. A womanly tender- 
ness and grace is seen in all her actions. Accustomed to admi- 
ration, she realizes that homage which poets feign as the heritage 
of her sex ; and her brain is not turned by the idle breath of 
unmeaning compliment. Confident in her powers of pleasing, she 
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rises above the little stratagems, and sordid jealousies which ap- 
pertain to the maiden state, and scorns to use any allurement to 
extort those attentions to which she feels she is entitled. Thus it 
is that beauty gives power to vice, and strength and gracefulness 
to virtue. 

It is also true, that the possession of beauty is apt to improve 
those exterior graces, which are so important in women as to be 
almost virtues, though in fact they seem to involve but little moral 
responsibility. Neatness, affability, and politeness are indispen- 
sable requisites in the female character. The knowledge that we 
possess an enviable quality stimulates to its improvement. The 
woman who discovers in herself the power of pleasing, is apt to 
cultivate that which produces an effect so gratifying to herself, 
and so agreeable to others. Her ingenuity is quickened by en- 
couragement. As the man who has a capital to build upon, is 
more apt to husband his resources, and to aim at great wealth, 
than he who having nothing to begin with has no expectation of 
accumulating a fortune — so the beauty has a capital, which en- 
courages her to look forward to a desirable position in society, 
and induces her to study neatness, grace, and propriety. 

I know not whether this philosophy holds good among the belles 
and beauties of the M aha tribe ; I am sure that as things go in 
our own land, I am not far from the orthodox creed in respect to 
this delicate matter. Of one thing, however, there is no doubt : 
Menae was not only the most beautiful of the Omawhaws, but 
she seemed to feel the consciousness of her advantage, and to 
improve it with a skill, of which the unenlightened heathen 
around her had no idea. It might have been because she was the 
daughter of the head chief— or because she inherited a portion of 
her father's talents — but I am inclined to think it was because she 
was remarkably handsome. It will be perceived that I am high 
church in my principles as regards beauty. For one or all of 
these reasons, she was more neat in her dress, more graceful in 
her carriage, more sedate and modest in her conduct, more dig- 
nified and altogether more lady-like, after the manner of the 
Omawhaws, than any other young lady of that primitive nation — 
all which I am ready to verify. 

Among the western Indians, girls are usually betrothed at a 
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tender age, but the daughter of Blackbird had remained free from 
any engagement. Great men sometimes disregard national usages 
which interfere with their personal conv^ience, and the politic 
chief of the Mahas might have kept his daughter free from any 
engagement, in order to be at full liberty to make for her the best 
match which his situation might command. And it is not unlikely 
that the awe in which the chief was held, by the general belief 
in his supernatural power, may have kept the other fathers of the 
tribe at a distance, or have Induced a doubt in their minds 
whether a near alliance with their dreaded leader was desirable. 
Such, however, was the fact ; she grew to womanhood as free as 
the antelope of her native prairie. 

Menae had now reached her sixteenth year, and the young 
braves began to look towards her as an object of peculiar attrac- 
tion. In her presence they reined up their horses, involuntarily 
seeking to display the action of their steeds, and their own horse- 
manship — or urged their canoes over the eddying waves of the 
Missouri, with redoubled vigour. Some of them improved vastly 
in the labours of the toilet, adorned their faces with an unusual 
quantity of red paint, and their necks with the claws of bears — 
and hung all sorts of glittering and gristly ornaments about their 
persons. Others exhibited the scalps of their enemies slain in 
battle, with more than ordinary ostentation ; and the trophies torn 
from slaughtered foes became quite the fashion. They did not 
get to the exquisite refinement of wearing beards and mustaches 
— for the Mahas are a barbarous people, and the beautiful art of 
transforming the human face into the resemblance of those of the 
bear and the billy-goat, had not yet travelled so far West. They 
did all they could, to look fierce, and captivating — but all in vain. 
The New Moon moved gracefully in her orbit, shedding her 
beams alike on all, and not distinguishing any with particular 
marks of her approbation. 

More than a year previous to the time at which our tale com- 
mences, a young trader had arrived at the Maha village. Nat- 
urally sagacious and expert in business, he soon became acquaint- 
ed with the customs of the tribe, and acquired the confidence of 
the people. His appearance was prepossessing, his look was bold 
and manly, his speech prompt and frank, yet cautious and re- 
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spectful. The women called him the handsome white man, but 
the more discriminating braves designated him as the toise stranger. 

He was one of the ^very numerous and successful class, who 
are chiefly distinguished for their faculty for getting along in the 
world, but who, in consequence of the possession of this one qual- 
ity, receive credit for many others. Calm, mild, with an agree- 
able smile always playing over his features, Mr. Bolingbroke was 
universally considered a young gentleman of excellent heart ; 
when the truth was, that the heart had nothing to do with the 
blandness of his manners. The secret of that uniform self-pos- 
session and civility consisted simply in the absence of passion ; 
the heart never concerned itself in Mr. Bolingbroke's business. 
He was even-tempered, because he took no interest in anything 
but his own personal advancement; and as long as his affairs 
went on prosperously, there was no reason why a perpetual sun- 
shine should not play over his features. He was courteous from 
policy, because men are managed more easily by kindness and 
stratagem, than by force ; because it was more natural to him 
to smile than to frown, and because — it cost nothing. The 
world gave him credit for a great deal of feeling, simply because 
he had very little ; for the less sensibility a man has the more he 
affects. He was ardent and energetic in his business, earnest in 
the pursuit of pleasure, and gay in company ; but the observer, 
who had watched him closely, would have found that the only 
chords in his bosom which were ever touched, were those of self- 
gratification and self-interest. 

The judicious conduct of Mr. Bolingbroke met its usual re- 
ward, and he was prosperous in trade. But as time rolled on, 
other traders came to the village, competition reduced his gains, 
and he began to see the necessity of adopting some expedient 
which should give him an advantage over his rivals. This was 
a matter of too much importance to be settled in a moment ; there- 
fore he studied it over for several months, smiling and showing 
his white teeth all the while, and banishing every shadow of care 
from his fine open countenance. He even squeezed the hands of 
his competitors more warmly than usual, strolled oflen to their 
wigwams, laughed with glee at their jokes, and seemed really to' 
love them, and to take an interest in their prosperity. The result 
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of his cogitations was a conviction, that the most feasible plan for 
rising above competition would be that of wedlock — that of graft- 
ing himself upon a native stock, identifying himself with the 
tribe, enlisting their affections, and securing the influence of pow- 
erful friends by a marriage with the daughter of some leading 
person ; nor did he hesitate long in selecting as the happy lady, 
the beauty of the tribe, the New Moon, the only and beloved 
daughter of the ruling chief. 

The young merchant had more than once looked with a de- 
lighted eye at the graceful form of Menae, had spoken to her 
kindly when they met, and had paid her the homage of gallant 
courtesy, which beauty always exacts. She had received his at- 
tentions with civility, but without any appearance of being flat- 
tered by them. But now her quick apprehension discovered, that 
there was something in his manner altogether different from his 
ordinary politeness. When he met this brightest of all the stars 
in the galaxy of Omawhaw beauty, his eye rested upon her with 
a peculiar meaning ; and he more than once stopped as if he 
would have spoken. How quick-sighted is woman in the affairs 
of ihe heart ! She saw that the white stranger was smitten ; and 
the conviction aflbrded her that mischievous satisfaction, which a 
pretty girl always feels, on witnessing the havoc made by her 
charms, when her own affections remain untouched. The white 
stranger had as yet made no impression on her heart. Some 
presents, of greater value than those which he had been in the 
habit of giving to the Indian maidens, convinced her of that 
which she had begun to suspect ; and she whispered to herself in 
the exultation of a girl over the first conquest in which her feel- 
ings are interested, " The handsome white man loves the New 
Moon !" 

Just at this crisis arrived the season for the grand hunt, when 
the corn having been weeded, the whole tribe abandon the village, 
and proceed to the great plains, where the buffaloes graze in vast 
herds — so vast that the novelist would be considered ad giving the 
rein to his fancy, if he were to attempt to convey an idea of their 
number, which I leave therefore to be stated by the traveller, 
whose business it is to risk his reputation as a man of truth, for 
the instruction of the public. This is an occasion of great re- 
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joicing. For several days previous to the departure of the tribe, 
feasts were held, and councils assembled to deliberate on the route, 
to devise the plan of the hunt, and to suggest the necessary pre- 
cautions to avoid the snares of their enemies. The elders 
of the tribe repeated the results of their experience, the ora- 
tors embraced the occasion to win new trophies of applause, and 
while some were successful in these ambitious attempts, and gain- 
ed the popular applause so much coveted by the stump-speaker, 
whether civilized or savage, there were many who 

" In that unnavigable stream were drowned." 

The traders were consulted in reference to supply of guns and 
ammunition ; and the hunters made their contracts individually, 
for sufficient supplies of guns, gunpowder, and other articles, to 
be paid for in furs and peltry, at the close of the hunting season. 
Bows and arrows, and spears, were also fabricated by those who 
preferred the ancient weapons of their people. 

It was on such occasions, that Bolingbroke had heretofore dis- 
covered his influence to be at the greatest height among his savage 
customers ; who treated his suggestions with deference, in propor- 
tion to the amount of the favours which they solicited at their 
hands. In the wilderness, as in the marts of civilized life, people 
are never so kind to each other as at the moment when the rela- 
tion of debtor and creditor is about to be created, and never less 
cordial than during the existence of that relation. Bolingbroke 
had found himself at one season, worshipped as the idol of the 
tribe, and at another, feared as its master ; but by being alter- 
nately an indulgent creditor, and an unassuming friend, had re- 
tained its confidence. It was, therefore, with no small degree of 
chagrin that he saw his business about to be shared, and his in- 
fluence divided with others. His convictions, as to the propriety 
of entering upon the honourable state of matrimony, became greatly 
strengthened by this new evidence of the evanescent nature of his 
popularity ; and his love to the New Moon increased to a steady 
flame, as the propitious influence which this bright luminary 
might shed over his fortunes became clearly developed. 

The councils continued to be held, and while the chief men 
were employed in maturing the weighty affairs of their little 
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state, the common people rejoiced exceedingly, and every leisure 
hour was filled with sport and feasting. The men amused them- 
selves with various pastimes, such as gambling, Sancing, foot- 
ball, and racing. The young braves were painted with more than 
ordinary care, and freshly anointed with the fat of the bear, from 
the crown of the head to the soles of the feet. Some gave them- 
selves up to the affairs of courtship and gallantry — some showed 
off their horses and their horsemanship — others did honour to the 
chiefs and distinguished braves, by dancing before the doors of 
their respective lodges — while a few, ludicrously apparelled, 
moved about the village, exciting laughter by the performance of 
coarse feats of buffoonery. Men were seen wrapped in the skins 
of wild beasts, equipped with horns and tails, bellowing in imita- 
tion of the animals they represented, and proving that men and 
brutes are separated by a step as brief as that which divides the 
sublime from the ridiculous. 

The criers passed through the streets, inviting individuals by 
name, in a loud voice, to feasts given by their friends, charging 
them at the same time to be careful to bring their own bowls and 
spoons ; and- again proclaiming on the part of the guests, that the 
entertainments were over, praising the hospitality of the hosts, and 
the goodness of the provisions ; while others, again, published the 
resolves of the council, and admonished the people to hasten their 
preparations for departure. 

At length, every requisite arrangement being complete, the 
women, to whom the prospect of such a journey is always gratify- 
ing, were seen rapidly moving about, assiduously occupied in 
packing up, and loading upon the horses, all their household goods, 
and personal chattels — pots, kettles, and children — provisions, tents, 
trinkets, and trumpery. It was obvious that they felt their own im- 
portance ; their active motions, busy faces, evinced that, for the mo- 
ment, they had broken through all the salutary restraints of disci- 
pline, and assumed the reins of government ; and they even ven- 
tured to rate their husbands, and other unfortunate men who fell 
in their way, severely, for real or supposed trespasses, upon what 
they considered their peculiar province — as we are assured the 
ladies of another people, which shall be nameless, are accustomed 
to do, on certain privileged days, or when their liege lords intrude 
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upon them while in the performance of any household solemnities 
which they regard as inviolate. From all which it may be safely 
inferred, that the ingenious writer who had discovered that there 
is a great deal of human nature in man, might have added, *' and 



in women." 



The march of the tribe from the village presented a picturesque 
and beautiful scene. It was a bright summer morning. The sun 
was just rising over the rounded bluffs, and throwing his beams 
obliquely along the surface of the turbid Missouri. The prairie 
was clad in its richest apparel. The young grass covered it with 
a thick sward, which still preserved the living freshness and 
grateful verdure of spring, while flowers infinite in number, and 
diversified in hue, reared their heads to the surface of the grassy 
carpet, and reposed upon it, like colours upon the canvass of the 
painter. The whole plain displayed a series of graceful undula- 
tions — ^not hills and vales — but gentle swells and depressions, 
which, at this early hour of the day, received the sunlight at such 
a variety of angles, as to afibrd an endless diversity of light and 
shade, while it heightened the effect of the perspective, by throw- 
ing up a few points into prominent relief, and casting others, whose 
features were as distinctly visible, into an imaginary back-ground. 

As the cavalcade commenced its march, a long train of war- 
riors, on horseback, were beheld issuing from the village, arrayed 
in all the pomp, and all the dignity, of Indian display. Their 
faces were carefully painted in the best style, some gaily with a 
profusion of crimson, others lowering in the gloomy ferocity of 
black, while their bodies were adorned with the trappings of sav- 
age magnificence, and their heads arrayed in feathers of a variety 
of gaudy hues. 

They were armed with the numerous implements of war and 
hunting — with guns, bows, war-clubs, tomahawks, and knives — 
and mounted upon active horses, with vicious eyes and untamed 
spirits, that evinced submission to the power of their riders, but 
not affection for their persons. Some rode without stirrups, some 
without saddles, and some with saddles richly ornamented. Their 
bridle-bits were of every variety, from the plainest snaffle, to the 
most powerful curb. • The bridles of many were decorated with 
gaudy-coloured ribbon, tape, or tinsel, or with bits of tin, or pieces 
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of dressed deer-skin cut into fringe, or rolled into tassels ; and 
many had adorned the manes and tails of their horses, while not 
a few rode ragged steeds barebacked, and guided them with hal- 
ters. 

Although in the appearance of some of these native warriors, 
the grotesque predominated, while extreme poverty was displayed 
in the equipment of others, there was observable in each, the same 
unconstrained air, and indescribable wildness, peculiar to this 
original people ; and there were a few braves mounted on fine 
horses, well clad, completely armed and appointed, of sedate car- 
riage, and military bearing, and whose whole conduct bore the 
decisive stamp of dignity. 

. They moved slowly ; but here and there might be seen a young 
brave, urging his horse rapidly along the flank o{ the column, or 
seeking to attract attention by dashing off from the line of march, 
across the plain, at full speed, with his feet pressed in his 
courser's sides, his body bent forward, his buffalo spear poised, 
as if for striking, and his long plume of feathers streaming upon 
the wind. Behind the main body of horsemen, followed the 
women, the children, and the old men, a few of whom were 
mounted on lean ponies, but the greater part were on foot, 
trudging soberly along — except the younger ladies, who amused 
themselves with jeering any of the junior warriors, who happened 
to lag behind, or who was casually thrown among the non-com- 
batants by the laming of a horse, or the loss of an indispensable 
part of his armament. Under the charge of this body of women 
and unsexed men, was a train of pack-horses, bearing the mats, 
skin-lodges, and other moveables. On the packs might be seen 
many a little urchin, too big to be carried on his mother's back, 
yet too small to walk, who enjoyed the high privilege of being 
lashed among the baggage, and treated as an article of furniture 
— where he sat— comfortably enough, poking out his dark face 
from among the packages, and staring with his little wild black 
eyes, like a copper-headed snake. With this part of the caval- 
cade, too, were the dogs, which, when not abroad on duty with 
their masters, usually seek the society of the ladies, and the 
agreeable atmosphere of the culinary department. Those in ques- 
tion, were particularly given to these loafing habits, and forever 
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stealing afler the flesh-pots, and trying to curry favour with the 
women, who, heartily despising the sycophants, gave them more 
kicks than coppers. From their appearance one would not sup- 
pose their company was desirable ; for the Indian's dog is a lean, 
hungry, ferocious animal — a bad medium between the savage 
wolf and the civilized dog — who is but little respected at home or 
abroad, and sneaks about, with his bushy tail drooped, his pointed 
ears erect, and his watchful eye gleaming with a thievish ex- 
pression of mischief and distrust. Resembling the wolf in ap- 
pearance and manners, he seems to be obedient from fear only, 
and to have but little in common with the generous and affection- 
ate animal who is the friend, as well as the servant, of civilized 
man, and of whom the poet testified, when he said, " they are 
honest creatures." 

Leaving the village, the Indian train ascended a lotig gradual 
swell, until they reached a beautifully rounded eminence, that 
commanded an extensive view of the prairie, over which they 
were about to travel. Nothing could be more striking than this 
wild picture of native luxuriance, and aboriginal display. A 
wide expanse of scenery was spread before the eye. The inter- 
minable plain extended further than the vision reached, spreading 
out a landscape which was bounded only by the dim sea-like 
horizon ; and there was something peculiarly picturesque in the 
march of the Omawhaws, whose long party-coloured line wound 
and undulated among the slopes and mounds of the prairie, head- 
ed by armed braves, and flanked by young horsemen, darting off 
from the main body, to show the speed of their horses, and dis- 
playing their own dexterity by a variety of evolutions. 

When the party reached the most elevated point of the plain, 
it halted, and many a glance was thrown back towards the desert- 
ed wigwams. Not a living thing moved in the village, whose 
lowly huts, untenanted, seemed to form a part of the natural 
landscape. Beyond it flowed the broad and turbulent Missouri, 
on its journey of a thousand leagues, and further towards the 
East, was a range of low, pointed hills, whose sides were thinly 
clothed with timber, while their bald summits were only covered 
with a verdant carpet of grass. The newly risen sun had just 
appeared beyond these hills, lighting up their peaked tops with 
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the full effulgence of his splendour, and strongly marking the 
characteristic horizon of this peculiar country. Over this scene 
they gazed for a few moments with emotion, for some of them 
might never return to the wigwams of their tribe, and those who 
should survive might find their fields ravaged, and the graves 'of 
their fathers desecrated. Even an Indian loves his home. Er- 
ratic as are his habits, and little as he seems to understand or en- 
joy domestic comfort, he acquires, unconsciously, an attachment 
towards the spot on which he resides, and a reverence for the as- 
sociations by which it is surrounded. This attachment is weak 
compared with that of the civilized man, but the savage feels it^ 
though in a modified form, and with but a slight reference to lo- 
cality. There are dear and joyful recollections connected with 
the fireside, however humble it may be, and the turf that covers 
the remains of departed friends, is sacred even in the eyes of the 
uneducated savage. 

Bolingbroke was not a man to appreciate an interesting land- 
scape, or to sympathize with a flow of tender feeling. He sat on 
his horse, apart from the others, and was calculating the proba- 
ble advantages of an union with the daughter of the chief of the 
Mahas, and revolving in his mind the means by which he might 
most speedily bring about so desirable an alliance, when the 
Blackbird himself rode up beside him. 

" Is the Wise Stranger sorrowful in spirit ?" said the chiefs 
" or does he mourn because the Omawhaws are quitting the 
graves of their fathers ?" 

" Neither," replied the politic trader ; " the Great Spirit has 
not thrown any cloud over the heart of his white son, and the 
graves that we are leaving are not those of my fatJiers," 

" Then why should the trader of the white people be sad, 
when his red brethren are going to hunt on the plains where the 
buffaloes feed V 

" I am thinking of something I had forgotten." 

*' Has the Master of Life told my friend in a dream, that he 
has failed to do something that he ought to have done V 

" Yes, my father ; even thus has the Master of Life whispered 
to my heart, while my eyes were sleeping. I have seen my 
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fault. But I feel comforted by the reflection that the great chief 
of the Omawhaws is my friend." 

The chief directed a calm though penetrating glance of inqui- 
ry towards his companion, but the countenance of the trader be- 
trayed no emotion. It was evident that the oflence was not one 
of deep dye. His eye wandered back to the cavalcade, and rest- 
ed on the warrior train. The young trader resumed : 

" My father has always been kind to me." 

** The pale face has reason to believe that the Blackbird is his 
friend," replied the chief composedly. 

" I have endeavoured to convince the great chief that I desire 
to serve him. I have no other pleasure than to make the Omaw- 
haws happy, by supplying their wants." 

" The white stranger has done his duty — I am satisfied." 

Here a pause ensued, and these well-matched politicians gazed 
along the line, which was now beginning to be again set in mo- 
tion — each endeavouring stealthily to catch a glance at the coun- 
tenance of the other. The young merchant was the first to renew 
the conversation. 

" In making my presents to the chiefe," he said, " I have endea- 
voured to distinguish who were the most worthy, and who stood 
highest in the estimation of the Mahas, by the value of the gifts 
which I made them. But I fear that I did not sufficiently reool- 
lect the high claims of Blackbird, who is elevated above all others 
by his wisdom, his many victories, and his friendship for the 
white people. I am a young man, and the Great Spirit has not 
been pleased to give me that wisdom which he reserves for great 
chiefs, whose business is to govern tribes." 

As he said this he drew from his bosom an elegantly mounted 
dirk, a favourite ornament and weapon of the Indian, and as he 
presented it added : 

" Will the head man of the Omawhaws accept this as a small 
part of the atonement which my negligence imposes upon me, 
and depend upon my word that in future I shall not forget the 
distance between a great chief and his inferiors ?" 

" The white stranger has been very properly called tnse" said 
the crafty chief, " and the head man of the Maha people knows 
how to value his friends. I have looked back at our path — ^it is 
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all white— there is no cloud upon it. The white trader may de- 
pend hereafter, that I am his friend." 

Thus saying, he eyed with complacency the beautiful weapon 
that he had received, drew it, and examined the blade — passing 
his eye along it with the keen scrutiny of one intimately versed 
in the mechanism and use of military implements ; then having 
arranged it upon his person, with the true savage love of finery, 
in the most conspicuous manner, he rode away, muttering to him- 
self, " What does the trader want in return for so fine a present ?" 
He did dream that it was his daughter that was wanted. 

In a few days they arrived at the pastures of the buffalo, and 
beheld the plains covered with herds of wild cattle as far as the 
eye could reach in every direction. It would seem that here 
were " the cattle upon a thousand hUls" that were shadowed out 
to the mind of the inspired poet. The animating scenes of the 
hunt commenced. Parties of hunters mounted upon fleet horses 
well trained to this sport, dashed in among the grazing herds. At 
their approach the buffaloes fled in alarm ; the hunters pursued at 
full speed, each horseman selecting his victim. The swiflness of 
the horse soon outstripped the speed of the buffalo, and placed the 
hunter by the side of his noble game ; when dropping the bridle, 
while his trained steed, continued to bear him gallantly along, 
maintaining his position side by side, with the buffalo, he dis- 
charged his arrows, or his bullets, into the panting animal until 
it fell mortally wounded. Then the hunter, quitting his prey, 
dashed again into the affrighted herd to select another object of 
pursuit. 

It was an inspiring sight to behold the wide plain, — an immense 
meadow, studded with ornamental groves, covered with numer- 
ous herds, quietly grazing like droves of domestic cattle ; then to 
see the Omawhaw bands, under the cover of some copse or swelling 
ground, covertly approaching from the leeward, so that the timid 
animals might not scent their approach in the tainted breeze ; and, 
at last, to view the confusion occasioned by their sudden onset. 
On discovering their enemies, the alarmed herd, following its 
leaders, would attempt to move away rapidly in a solid phalanx ; 
but the hunters, penetrating boldly into the heart of the retreating 
body, dispersed it in every direction — and the maddened animals 
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were seen flying towards all points of the compass, followed by 
the fierce wild hunters. The vicissitudes of the chase were nu- 
merous and diversified. Sometimes a horse fell, and the prostrate 
rider was saluted with loud shouts of derision ; sometimes*'a large 
bull turned suddenly upon his pursuer ; and burying his horns 
deep in the flanks of the steed, hurled him upon the plain; and 
more than once the hunter, thus thrown, with difficulty escaped 
being trodden to death by the furious herd. 

Bolingbroke engaged with ardour in this sport. He was a 
skilful and daring horseman ; and though at first awkward, from 
his ignorance of the artifices of the chase, he soon became suffi- 
ciently expert to be considered as an useful auxiliary by his com- 
panions. The warriors began to treat him with increased re- 
spect ; and even the squaws, whose favour he had heretofore con^ 
ciliated by timely presents, looked upon him with more compla- 
cency, afler witnessing these displays of his activity and courage. 

A daring horseman gallops rapidly into a lady's affections. 
The sex admire intrepidity, and give their suffrages decidedly in 
favour of a dashing fellow who combines boldness with grace and 
skill. Bolingbroke found favour in the eyes of the New Moon ; 
and, though she carefully concealed her sentiments in her own 
bosom, he soon ceased to be an object of indifference. He was 
her father's friend, and she began to discover that it was her duty 
to admire his exploits, and approve his conduct. One day, as he 
was returning to camp alone from a successful hunt, he overtook 
the fair Menae, who was also separated accidentally from the 
company. It was an opportunity too favourable to be lost. As 
he joined her she threw her eyes upon the ground, and walked 
silently forward. He dismounted, and throwing his bridle over 
his arm, placed himself at the side of the Omawhaw beauty. 

How awkward it is to begin a conversation under such circum- 
stances ! Among us, a remark on the weather would have fur- 
nished a theme for the lovers to begin upon ; but these meteoro- 
logical discussions were not fashionable at the Omawhaw village. 
One of Miss Edge worth's heroes pulled a flower to pieces on a 
similar occasion, before he could open his mouth ; but Bolingbroke 
was a man of business, and came at once to the point. 
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" The daughter of Blackbird looks upon the ground," said he ; 
" she does not seem pleased to see the white friend of her father." 

" The white stranger is glad because he has had a good hunt," 
replied the maiden, " and others seem to him to be sad, because 
they are not so joyful as himself." 

" When I look at the New Moon," rejoined the lover, " my 
heart is always filled with gladness, for she is yevy beautiful." 

" I have often heard," replied Menae, " that the white men 
have forked tongues, and do not mean what they say." 

" Others may have lying lips, but mine are true. I have 
never deceived the Omawhaws. I speak truth, when I say that 
I love the beautiful Menae, for she is handsomer than all the other 
daughters of her tribe. If she will be my wife I will build a 
wigwam in the village of the Omawhaws, and quit forever the 
graves of my fathers, and the council-fires of the white people." 

" The wise stranger would send a cloud over his father's house. 
How many of the girls of the pale faces are looking up the great 
river, to see him return, as he promised them ?" inquired she 
archly. 

" Not one ! Not one ! You are the only woman I have ever 
loved — I will never love another. Become my wife, and I prom- 
ise you, here in the presence of the Master of Life, that I will 
never seek the love of any other. Menae shall be the sole com- 
panion, and dearest friend, of my life." 

"I am the daughter of a great chief," replied the Tndian maid. 

" Ah ! I understand you — you are too proud to marry one who 
is not of your nation." 

" The roaring of the buffalo has made the ear of the white 
hunter dull. I am the daughter of a chief, and I may not give 
myself away." 

" Lovely Menae !" exclaimed the trader, as he attempted to 
seize her hand ; but she quietly folded her arms, and looked at 
him with composure, assuming a dignity which effectually re- 
pelled any further advance. She then addressed him with a 
touching softness of voice. 

" There is a path to my heart which is right ; it is a straight 
path." She paused ; but her eye, which beamed softly upon her 
lover, expressed all that he could have wished. She added, " If 
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the white trader is wise, as men say he is, he will not attempt to 
gain a young maiden's affections by any crooked way." 

So saying, she walked quietly away, while the politic trader, 
who understood her meaning, respectfully withdrew, satisfied that 
the lady would interpose no objection to his suit, if the consent of 
a higher authority could be secured. 

Having taken his resolution, he proceeded to the lodge of the 
Blackbird, and endeavoured to conciliate the favour of both the 
parents of Menae by liberal presents. He adverted artfully to 
the advantages which would accrue to both parties by an alliance 
between the chief and himself, avowed his love for their daughter, 
and his decided wish to marry one of the .Omawhaw tribe. He 
promised, if they would transfer their daughter to him in mar- 
riage, to treat her kindly, and to introduce no other wife into his 
lodge. He suggested that he had now established a permanent 
trading house at their village, where he should reside during the 
greater part of the year, and where he would be fully able to 
protect and support, both his proposed wife, and her kindred, if 
necessary. In return, he hoped the nation would give him the 
preference in their trade, and consider him as one allied to them 
in affection and interest. 

To this very business-like harangue, which was sufficiently 
sentimental for the ears to which it was addressed, the parents 
made a suitable reply. They thanked him for his liberal offers, 
and were gratified that he had taken pity on their daughter ; they 
would not object to the connection, and hoped their daughter 
would accept him. The mother added that Menae was stronger 
than she looked, and could carry a great many skins ; and, 
though she was not very expert at hoeing corn, she was young 
enough to learn. The chief gave him the comfortable assurance 
that it was quite indifferent to them how many wives he might 
choose to have, provided he could support and govern them — for 
his part, he had had his own trouble with one ; but he commended 
the prudence of his young friend in confining himself to a single 
squaw for the present, until he should become experienced in the 
inequalities of the female temper, and have learned the- difficult 
art of ruling a household. 

The parents retired, and opened the subject to their daughter, 
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to whom they magnified the advantages of the proposed alliance, 
with one who was, in their opinion, a greater man than any of 
the Omawhaws. His wealth exceeded that of all the tribe ; his 
store of guns, ammunition, trinkets, and clothing, seemed to be 
inexhaustible ; and they earnestly requested her to secure her 
own happiness, and advance the interests of her family, by ac- 
cepting an offer so tempting. 

The New Moon, though delighted with her conquest, thought 
it proper, as young ladies are apt to think on such occasions, to 
support her dignity by affecting some reluctance. In the first 
place, the gentleman's complexion was against him, and she 
would have given any thing — except himself — if it had been a 
shade or two darker. Then his taste in dress was by no means 
such as accorded with her ideas of manly beauty ; and she 
regretted that he did not paint his handsome, face, decorate his 
hair with the feathers of the eagle, ornament his nasal protuber- 
ance with rings, and cover his shoulders with the ample folds of a 
Makinaw blanket. Above all, he had never struck an enemy in 
battle ; not a single scalp attested his prowess as a warrior ; and 
although he managed a horse with skill, and had wielded the riffe 
successfully in the chase, he was as ignorant as a woman of the 
use of a tomahawk, or a scalping knife. Notwithstanding all 
this, she admitted that the white trader was wise — he was young, 
had a good eye, and a stout arm, and might, in time, with proper 
tuition, become worthy to be ranked among the head men of the 
Omawhaws. Upon the whole, she expressed her own unworthi- 
ness, her ignorance of what would be right on such an occasion, 
her willingness to obey the wishes of her parents, and to advance 
the interests of her nation ; and as it seemed to be their desire, 
and her duty, she would marry the trader. 

They were united accordingly, and the beautiful Menae en- 
tered upon a new existence. Marriage always effects a decided 
change upon the sentiments of those, who come within its sacred 
pale under a proper sense of the responsibilities of the married 
state. However delightful the intercourse of wedded hearts, 
there is, to a well-regulated mind, something extremely solemn in 
the duties imposed by this interesting relation. The reflection 
that an existence which was separate and independent is ended. 
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and that all its hopes and interests are blended with those of an- 
other soul, is deeply afTecting, as it imposes the conviction that 
every act which shall influence the happiness of the one, will 
colour the destiny of the other. But when the union is that of 
love, this feeling of dependence is one of the most delightful that 
can be imagined. It annihilates the habit of selfish enjoyment, 
and teaches the heart to delight in that which gives pleasure to 
another. The afiections become gradually enlarged, expanding 
as the ties of relationship, and the duties of life, accumulate 
around, until the individual, ceasing to know an isolated existence, 
lives entirely for others, and for society. 

But it is the generous and the virtuous alone, who thus enjoy 
this agreeable relation. Some hearts there are too callous to 
give nurture to a delicate sentiment. There are minds too nar- 
row to give play to an expansive benevolence. A certain degree 
of magnanimity is necessary to the existence of disinterested love 
or friendship. 

The beautiful Menae was of a noble, generous nature. She 
had never been selfish ; and now that her affections had an ob. 
ject on which to concentrate their warmth, her heart glowed with 
disinterested emotion. With a native ingenuousness of soul that 
had always induced her, even without reflection, to consult the 
happiness of others in preference to her own, she had now an ob- 
ject whose interests were so dear, that it was as delightful as it 
was natural, to sacrifice to them all her own inclinations. From 
the moment of her marriage, she began to adapt her conduct to 
the taste of her husband. She adopted his opinions, imitated his 
manners, and gradually exchanged the ornaments of her tribe for 
those which accorded better with his fancy. It cost her not a 
pang, nor a regret, to throw aside the costume which she had con- 
sidered graceful, and had worn with pride in the meridian of her 
beauty, and to invest her charms in a foreign drapery, which was 
far less becoming in her own eyes. Whatever her husband ad- 
mired became graceful in her estimation ; and that which ren- 
dered her attractive to him, she wore with more than youthful 
delight. A similar change took place in her domestic arrange- 
ments. Instead of the rude wigwam of the Indian, Bolingbroke 
had built a small, but neat cottage, and had furnished it with 
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some of the comforts, though few of the luxuries of his country ; 
and his wife eagerly endeavoured to gratify his wishes, by adapt- 
ing herself to his habits of living. She learned to sit upon a 
chair, to eat from a table, and to treat her husband as a companion, 
rather than as a master. Hour after hour did she listen atten- 
tively to his descriptions of the habits of his countrywomen ; and 
carefully did she treasure up in her memory every hint which 
might serve as a guide in her endeavour to render her own de- 
portment pleasing to him to whom she had given an unreserved 
affection. From him she had learned to attach a name, and an 
endearing value, to the spot which he called his home ; and for 
his sake she sought to throw every enchantment around the scene 
of their domestic enjoyments. With all that wonderful facility 
with which the female heart, when stimulated by the desire of 
pleasing, can mould itself to the wishes of another, she caught his 
opinions, and learned to understand his tastes — entwining her own 
existence around his, as the ivy clings to the oak. Her cottage 
soon became conspicuous for its neatness and beauty. She trans- 
planted the wild rose and the honeysuckle from the woods, and 
trained them over her door, in imitation of the bowers that he had 
described to her. Her table was spread with the dainties which 
he had taught her to prepare ; her furniture arranged in the or- 
der which he dictated, and all her household duties directed with 
the nicest regard to his feelings or prejudices. 

And had she no prejudices to be respected — no habits to be 
indulged — no wishes to be gratified ? None. She loved with the 
pure devotion of a generous woman. She had a heart which 
could sacrifice every selfish wish upon the altar of affection — a 
mind so resolute in the performance of duty, that it could magnan- 
imously stifle every desire that ran counter to its own high stand- 
ard of rectitude. She possessed talent and feeling ; and to those 
ideas of implicit obedience and profound respect for her husband, 
which constitute nearly the whole code of ethics of an Indian fe- 
male, she added a nice perception of propriety, and a tenderness 
that filled her whole heart. She had no reserved rights. In giv- 
ing herself to her husband she severed all other ties, and merged 
her whole existence in his ; and the language of her heart was, 
"thy people shall be my people, and thy God my Grod." Such 
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is the hallowed principle of woman's love — such the pure senti- 
ment, the deep devotion, the high-minded elevation of that passion, 
when sanctioned by duty, in the bosom of a well-principled and 
delicate female ! 

The New Moon of the Omawhaws was a proud and happy wife. 
Her young affections reposed sweetly in the luxury of a blame- 
less attachment. She had married the man of her choice, who 
had freely selected her from all her tribe. That man was greater 
than those around him, and in her eyes, superior to most of his 
sex. He had distinguished and honoured her. He had taken 
her to his bosom, given her his confidence, surrounded her with 
luxuries and marks of kindness. 

Yet there were some thorns in her path ; and, in the midst of 
all the brightness of her sunniest days, her dream of bliss was 
sometimes chilled by clouds that threw their dim shadows over it. 
Almost unconsciously to herself a sadness would rest for a mo- 
ment upon her heart, and fly before she had time to inquire whence 
it came. There was a dark spot in her destiny, of the existence 
of which she was scarcely sensible, because she turned her eyes 
away from it in fear or in pride. A chill sometimes crept over 
her heart ; but without waiting to inquire its cause, she chased 
it away, gazed again upon the bright vision of her wedded joy, 
and forgot that an unpleasant image had been present. Was it 
the occasional coldness of Bolingbroke, who, immersed in' the 
cares of business, or abstracted in the anticipations of a future af- 
fluence, received the endearments of his wife with indifference ? 
Or was it the estranged deportment of her tribe, who began to re- 
gard her as an alien 1 She knew not — she never permitted her- 
self to doubt the love of her husband, and she prized the affection 
of others too little in comparison, to inquire into the ebb and flow 
of its tide. 

The time, however, arrived when Menae began to discover that 
she had a difficult task to perform. Her husband was a trader, 
bent on the accumulation of wealth, by catching every gale of 
fortune that might chance to blow — her relatives and those by 
whom she was surrounded, were fierce and crafly savages, igno- 
rant of the principles of justice, and destitute of any fixed stand- 
ard of moral right. His interests and theirs were oflen opposed ; 
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and while he was always prepared to reap the spoil of their la- 
bours, they were as ready to crush or to plunder him, whenever he 
happened to cross their purposes, or to awaken their suspicion. 
His popularity rose and fell with the changes of the season. A 
new supply of goods rendered him the idol of the tribe — an ex- 
hausted stock exposed him to insult and injustice. Previous to 
the annual hunt, or to a warlike expedition, he was flattered and 
obeyed by those improvident warriors, who, having made no prep- 
arations fbr such an occasion, were dependent upon him for the 
outfit which was necessary to enable them to take the field ; but 
when the spoils of the chase or of battle came to be divided, and 
the largest portion was claimed by the trader in payment of his 
debts, he became for the moment an object of hatred ; and it re- 
quired all the power of the chiefs, and all the cunning of his own 
politic brain, to secure him from their vengeance. On such occa- 
sions he found his wife an invaluable counsellor, and an efficient 
friend. Her influence with the tribe was by no means contempti- 
ble. Her own popularity, and her ready access to the ear of her 
father, whom all others feared to approach, gave her a degree of 
authority among the warriors which she seldom used, and never 
exerted in vain. 

But her influence was gradually diminishing. As Bolingbroke 
grew rich, he became more and more rapacious. The other tra- 
ders were practising every popular art to recommend themselves, 
to destroy him, and to rise upon the ruins of his prosperity ; and 
his vigilant wife more than once protected his life and property, 
by discovering the designs of his enemies, and secretly appealing 
to her father for protection. These things, however, did not dis- 
turb her peace. Vigilant by nature — accustomed to danger from 
childhood, and inured to all the vicissitudes of the savage mode 
of life — she could watch with composure over a husband's safety, 
and expose her own existence > without fear. Perhaps, to one of 
her habits, the excitement of such a life was agreeable ; and she 
certainly felt a pride in becoming thus important to him who was 
the sole object of her love. 

But while she despised the machinations of her husband's foes, 
with all the disdain of a proud woman, it was not without uneasi- 
ness that she discovered a sensible diminution in the cordiality of 
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her own friends. She had married one who was an alien to her 
tribe, and such marriages always produce estrangement. They 
saw her abandoning the customs of her country, and throwing 
aside the dress of her people. She mingled but little with the 
women of the Omawhaws ; and while she tacitly condemned some 
of their practices by her own deportment, she withdrew her sane- 
tion from some of their ancient rites by her absence. Her im- 
provements in domestic economy were regarded with ridicule and 
jealousy. The young braves no longer regarded her with pride, 
as the beauty of their nation, but considered her as one who had 
apostatized from the customs of her fathers, and degraded herself 
by linking her destiny with that of a stranger from a foreign land. 
She felt that she, who had been the idol of the tribe, was sustain- 
ed by the wealth of her husband and the power of her father, and 
not by the affection of those around her. 

It was the custom of Bolingbroke to descend the river annually 
to St. Louis, for the purpose of renewing his stock of merchandise 
— and he had been married but a few months when the first ab- 
sence of this kind occurred. On his return, his young wife re- 
ceived him with the utmost tenderness. He was charmed to hear 
of the discretion with which she had conducted herself in his ab- 
sence, and to perceive the many evidences of the manner in which 
she had spent her time. He learned that she had lived a retired 
life, engaging in none of the public festivals, and receiving few 
visiters at her house. She had laboured incessantly in decorating 
their dwelling, or in fabricating such articles of dress for her hus- 
band as she thought would please his fancy ; while she had no- 
ticed with careful attention the movements of the tribe, and gath- 
ered up every rumour, the intelligence of which might be useful 
to him in his mercantile concerns. 

Another year came, and again he left her. His absence was 
protracted during several months, and within this period she be- 
came the mother of a daughter, which she nursed with the fondest 
solicitude. Her love for her husband, and her anxiety for his re- 
turn, seemed to increase after this event. With her infant in her 
arms, she wandered out daily to a secluded spot on the bank of 
the river, where she would sit for hours, following the downward 
course of the river with eager eyes, to gain the earliest notice of 
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his approach. Estimating his feelings by her own, she was im- 
patient for the moment when she could place the interesting 
stranger in his arms, and see him gaze with delight at that beau- 
tiful miniature in which each might see the features of the other. 
Nor was she disappointed. Bolingbroke caressed his child with 
fondness, and she was the happiest of mothers — ^the proudest of 
wives. 

We must touch briefly upon the subsequent events of this nar- 
rative. Another and another year rolled away, and Menae was 
still the devoted wife, while Bolingbroke was become a cold, 
thougli a civil husband : he bending all his energies to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, she bringing in her diurnal tribute of love, and 
living only to promote his happiness. They had now two chil- , 
dren, and when the time approached for his annual visit to the 
settlements of the white people, he proposed to carry the eldest 
with him. The wife, always obedient, reluctantly consented, and 
commanded her feelings so far as to behold their departure in 
mute, suppressed aflliction. But, although one charge remained, 
upon which she might lavish her caresses, no sooner had her 
husband commenced his voyage, than her maternal fondness over- 
powered her, and she ran screaming along the shore of the river, 
in pursuit of the boat, tearing out her long glossy tresses, and ap- 
pearing almost bereft of reason. Unable to overtake the boat, she 
returned disconsolate, and assumed the deepest mourning which 
the customs of her tribe impose on the state of widowhood. She 
cut off her beautiful raven locks, gave away her ornaments, and 
every thing that she had worn in her day of pridfe, and clothed 
herself in humble attire. Confining herself to her own dwelling, 
she refused the visits of her friends, and repelled their offers of 
consolation. She said that she well knew that her daughter 
would be better treated among the whites than she could be at 
home, but she could not avoid regarding her own situation to be 
the same as if the Wahcondah had taken away her offspring for- 
ever. 

By degrees her remaining child began to absorb the entire 
current of her affections, and, on his account, she resumed the 
performance of her household duties, though she would not throw 
aside her mourning. One day, she had gone in company with 

5 
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some other females to the com.fielcis, adjoining the village, and 
was engaged in agricultural labours, her infant boy being secured, 
afler the Indian fashion, to a board, which she had carefully 
leaned against a tree. They were discovered by a lurking war 
party of the Sioux, who rushed upon them suddenly, in the ex- 
pectation of gratifying their vengeance by the massacre of the 
whole party. An exclamation of terror, uttered by one of the 
females, on discovering the enemy, caused the alarmed women 
to fly precipitately ; and Menae, in the first moment of aflright, 
was in the act of retreating with the others, when she recollected 
her child. To save a life more precious than her own, she swift- 
ly returned in the face of the Sioux warriors, snatched her child 
from the tree, and bore him rapidly away. She was closely pur- 
sued by one of the savages, who had nearly overtaken her, when 
she arrived at a fence which separated the field from the enclo- 
sure surrounding the trading-house. A moment's hesitation 
would have been fatal — but, with a presence of mind which al- 
ways distinguished her above other women, she gathered all her 
strength, threw the child, with its board, into the enclosure, and 
then, placing her hands on the fence, leaped nimbly over. Sev- 
eral of her companions were murdered, while she escaped, with 
her child, unhurt.* 

After a longer absence than usual, Bolingbroke returned, bring- 
ing with him an accomplished lady, of his own people, whom he 
had married, but unaccompanied by his Indian daughter, whom 
he had placed at school. Menae heard this intelligence with the 
deepest sorrow, but with less surprise than such an event would 
have occasioned a wife in a civilized land ; as the practice of po- 
lygamy, which prevails among the Omawhaws, had perhaps pre- 
pared her to regard such an occurrence as not improbable. She 
was stung to the heart, by the conviction that she had lost the 
love of him, who was dearer to her than all the world, and for 
whom she had sacrificed so much ; and mortified that another 
should be preferred to herself. But the legality of the transao:, 
tion, and its frequency among the people of her tribe, lulled, in 
some degree, the sense of degradation, and blunted the sharpness 

* See Appendix, No. XII. 
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of her resentment. She considered the act lawful, while she con- 
demned the actor as faithless and ungrateful. In secresy she 
wept bitterly over her disappointed pride, and blighted joy ; but 
professed in public a cheerful acquiescence in the decision of her 
husband. The Blackbird was now dead ; and the keen-sighted 
Menae could not blind herself to the conviction, that the decease 
of her father had rendered her of less importance to the merce- 
nary trader. 

Previous to the arrival of Bolingbroke at the Omawhaw vil- 
lage, he despatched a message to the trading-house, announcing 
his marriage, and forbidding his Indian wife from appearing in 
the presence of her rival. To this cruel mandate she submitted, 
with that implicit obedience which the females of her race are 
accustomed to pay to the commands of their husbands, and de- 
parted to a distant village of her nation. But what woman can 
trust the weakness of her heart ? Conjugal love, and maternal 
fondness, both allured her to the presence of him who had so long 
been the master of her affections. Which of these was the pre- 
vailing inducement, it is difficult to conjecture ; she longed to see 
Bolingbroke, and her heart yarned for tidings from her absent 
child, but without this plea, her pride would probably have for- 
bidden her from seeking an interview with the destroyer of her 
peace. Unable to remain in banishment, she returned to her na- 
tive village, with her little boy on her back, and encamped in the 
neighbourhood of her husband's residence — ^in sight of that cot- 
tage which her own hands had embellished, in which she had 
spent years of domestic felicity, and where another now reigned 
in her place. She sent her son to the trader, who treated him 
affectionately. On the following day he commanded her presence, 
and she stood before him, in the house which had been her own, 
with her arms meekly folded upon her breast, gazing calmly on 
the cold but handsome features of him, who was the lord of her 
destiny. Suppressing every other feeling, and avoiding all other 
topics, she enquired for her daughter, and listened with interest 
to such information as he was pleased to give her. She then, 
with much composure, desired to know his intentions in relation 
to the future disposition of both her children. To this question 
he gave an evasive manner ; and directed her to accompany her 
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friends, who were on the way to the hunting grotlnds. She de- 
parted without a murmur. 

Two months afterwards, she was recalled. She lost no time in 
presenting herself before the husband whom she still tenderly 
loved, notwithstanding his unprincipled desertion. Her resent- 
ment had in a great measure subsided, and rather than be ban- 
ished entirely from his affection, she was content to share it with 
another, according to the usages of her tribe. Such she supposed 
to be his intention in sending for her, and she freely forgave the 
temporary aberration of his love, under the supposition that she 
would be to him hereafter, if not his sole favourite, at least a re- 
spected wife, that her children would find a home under his root, 
aiid that he would be to her and them a faithful protector. Alas ! 
how the heart, given up to the illusions of love, cheats itself with 
visions of future bliss ! How often does the young wife build up a 
fabric of happiness, which like the icy palace of the Russian po- 
tentate, is splendid to the eye in the hour of its illumination, but 
melts away with the first change of the season ! The New Moon 
hastened to her husband, full of hope, and newly-kindled affec- 
tion ; but bitter was her disappoirffment, when, after an austere 
reception, he demanded the surrender of her son, and renounced 
any future association with herself, directing her to return to her 
people, and to provide for her own support as she might see 
proper. 

Indignant at being thus repudiated, overcome by feelings which 
she could not control, and alarmed at the proposed separation from 
her child, she rushed from the house with the infant in her arms, 
and finding a canoe on the river shore, paddled over to the oppo- 
site side, and made her escape into the forest. The weather was 
cold and stormy, the snow was falling, and the wretched mother 
had no shelter to protect her. Thoughout the whole night she 
wandered about in the wilderness, hugging her babe to her bosom, 
and keeping it alive by the warmth of her own breast. But, worn 
down with fatigue and exposure, and discouraged by her discon- 
solate condition, she determined in the morning to return, and, 
with the feelings of a wife and mother, to plead her cause before 
the arbiter of her fate. 

Early in the morning, the wretched woman, faint, hungry, and 
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shivering with cold, presented herself before him, who, in the hour 
of her beauty, had sued for her favour. She, who had loved, and 
cherished, and counselled, and protected him, and who had higher 
claims upon him than any other living individual, stood a trem- 
bling suppliant at his door. 

" Here is our child," said she ; " I do not question your fond- 
ness for him — but he is still more dear to me. You cannot love 
him with a mother's love, nor keep him with a mother's care. 
You say that you will keep him for yourself, and drive me far 
from you. But, no — I will remain with him. You may spurn 
me from your own society, but you cannot drive me from my 
child. Take him and feed him. I can find some corner into 
which I may creep, in order to be near him, and hear him when 
he cries for his mother, and sometimes see him. If you will not 
give me food, I will remain until I starve, and die before your 
eyes." 

There are those who have no feeling. The trader had none. 
Not a chord in- his bosom vibrated to this eloquent appeal. A 
young and beautiful woman reduced to penury — a mother folding 
her infant in her arms — his own wife, the mother of his children 
— ^she who had cherished his interest and honour more dearly than 
her own life, and who would have endured any anguish to have sa- 
ved him from a momentary pang ; — with all these, and a thousand 
other claims upon his sympathy and justice, she was an unsuc- 
cessful suppliant. 

He offered her money, and desired her to leave the child. Her 
blood rushed to her heart at the base proposal, and she indignant- 
ly replied — " Is my child a dog, that I should sell him for mer- 
chandise ? You cannot drive me away ; yoH may beat me, you 
may taunt me with insults, but I will remain. When you marri- 
ed me, you promised to use me kindly as long as I should be 
faithful to you ; that I have always been so, no one can deny. 
I have loved you with tenderness, and served you with fidelity. 
Ours was not a marriage contracted for a season — it was to termi- 
nate only with our lives. I was then a young girl, the daughter 
of the head man of the Omawhaws, and might have been united to 
a chief of my nation ; but now I am an old woman, the mother 
of two children, and what Omawhaw will regard me ? Is not 
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my right superior to that of your other wife ? She had heard of 
me before you possessed her. It is true, her skin is whiter than 
mine, but her heart cannot be more pure towards you, nor her 
fidelity more rigid. Do not take the child from my breast — ^I 
cannot bear to hear it cry, and not be present to relieve it ; per- 
mit me to retain it until the spring, when it will be able to eat, 
and then, if it must be so, take it from my sight, that I may part 
with it but once." 

The trader remained inexorable ; he listened, with apathy, to 
the feeling appeal of his wife; but, finding her inflexible, and 
knowing her high spirit, he attempted no reply— coolly remarking 
that she might remain there if she pleased, but that the child 
should immediately be sent down to the settlements. 

The afiectionate mother had thus far sustained herself, during 
the interview, with the firmness of conscious right, and had suc- 
cessfully curbed the impulse of her feelings; but nature now 
yielded, the tears burst from her eyes — and clasping her hands, 
and bowing her head, she gave way to her grief, exclaiming — 
'< Why did the Master of Life hate me so much, as to induce me 
to put my child again into your power ? 

" But, no," she continued, after a momentary pause, " we are 
not in your power — you have renounced my obedience — I no 
longer owe you any duty. I belong to a free wild race, that has 
never submitted to oppression. The pale face shall learn that the 
blood of an Omawhaw chief runs in the veins of his discarded 
wife. For herself, she has no wrongs to resent — but for her child 
she can strike the death-blow with as firm an arm as that of the 
warrior. My son shall not go to the fires of the white people, 
to be their servant, and to be insulted for his descent from an 
Indian mother. He shall not be trained up in the corn-fields like 
a squaw, or be taught to sell his honour for money, like the trader 
of the white Americans. I shall take him with me. He is mine, 
and shall never be taken alive from my arms. Attempt to sepa- 
rate us, and I will strike this knife to his heart, and then put an 
end to my own wretched existence !" 

So saying, she darted away with a swiftness which announced 
that the resolution of her mind had imparted new vigour to her 
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limbs ; while the trader, alarmed by her threats, abandoned his 
purpose, and suffered her to retire without pursuit. 

Two weeks afterwards, a haggard female was seen slowly ap- 
proaching a distant hunting-camp of the Omawhaws, bearing an 
emaciated child on her back. It was she who once had been the 
pride of their nation — ^the daughter of that dreaded chief whose 
word was law. She had wandered through the woods, thinly 
clad, and almost without food, subsisting upon such small game 
as she could entrap by artifice. At night she crept into a hollow 
tree, or scraped the snow from the ground, and nestled in the 
leaves. She had traversed the wide prairies, now desolate and 
snow-clad, on whose broad expanse scarce a living animal was 
seen, and over which the bleak wind swept with unbroken power. 
The wolf had tracked her footsteps, and howled around the dreary 
spot of her lonesome encampment. Without a path or a guide — 
ignorant of the intended movements of her tribe, and uncertain 
where to find them— exposed to imminent and constantly impend- 
ing danger from cold, hunger, beasts of prey, and hostile savages 
— ^this intrepid female pursued her solitary way through the vast 
wilderness with unbroken spirit, trusting to her native courage 
and sagacity, and praying to the Great Master of Life for assist- 
ance. And who doubts that such a prayer is heard? Who 
can doubt that the same beneficent Grod who decks the wilderness 
with matchless beauty, and stores it with abundance, listens to 
the plaintive cry of the widowed mother and her innocent babe ? 
How often do the weak and helpless pass unhurt through perils 
under which the bold and strong would sink, or endure priva- 
tions for the support of which humanity seems unequal ! And 
can we see this without believing that the same unseen influ- 
ence, which tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, is ever ready 
to listen to the petition of the afllicted ? and that those who seem 
most friendless and destitute are the favoured objects of the most 
efficient protection ? Yes — ^there is a prayer that is heard, 
though it ascend not from the splendid edifices erected by pride 
or piety, nor clothes itself in the rounded periods of polished 
eloquence. There is a religion of the heart, and a language 
of nature ; and Grod, who so organized the flower that it turns 
itself to the sun, to catch vigour from the life-giving ray, has 
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so framed the human bosom that it spontaneously expands itself 
to Him in the hour of adversity.- She prayed to the Great Spirit, 
and he conducted her safely through the wilderness. 

The Oroawhaws had regarded the wife of Bolingbroke with 
coldness, when they saw her surrounded with affluence superior 
to their own, and considered her as an apostate from the ancient 
customs of her people. Their love for her was turned to distrust, 
while they beheld her in a foreign garb, and viewed her as the 
ally of the white man. But when she came back to them a des- 
titute, houseless, deserted woman, they received her with kind- 
ness, restored her to the place she had occupied in their confidence, 
and poured out bitter curses upon her faithless husband. As she 
repeated the story of her abandonment, even in the softened lan- 
guage of an unwilling accuser, their indignant comments showed 
that they had made her cause their own. Bolingbroke was no 
longer protected by the mysterious power of the dreaded chief, his 
rivals had already supplanted him in the affections of the tribe, 
and his last offence overturned the tottering fabric of his popular- 
ity. The passions of the Indian know no medium — what they 
condemn they hate, and whatever they hate they destroy. The 
doom of the trader was deliberately fixed. It was unsparing and 
irrevocable. Him, and his household, and all that he possessed, 
were solemnly doomed to death and plunder. 

The following morning Menae stood in a secluded spot, at some 
distance from the encampment, in earnest conversation with a 
young warrior of a bold and prepossessing appearance, whose 
hand was twisted in the mane of a fiery steed. 

" You know the white trader ?" said she. 

" Yes, he gave me a blanket once.^' 

" Was that all ?" 

" The first time that I went to hunt, he filled my horn with 
powder, and promised me good luck." 

" Think once more. You owe a larger debt than that to the 
white trader." 

" When my father was killed by the Sioux, and I was badly 
wounded, none of the Omawhaws took pity on me, for there was 
a scarcity in the village. You took me into your wigwam, cured 
my wounds, and fed me with the white man's provisions." 
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" You owe him your life." 

" I owe it to you." 

" To us both." 

" I am willing to pay the debt. I have often said that I would 
die for the New Moon, and I am not unfriendly to the trader ; I 
have eaten his bread." 

" You can be secret ?" 

" The serpent, which has no voice, is not more secret than I." 

" Gro to the white trader. Let none see you depart — ^let none 
but him see you at the principal village of the Omawhaws. Tell 
him that Menae sent you — that she, who helped to build up his 
fortune, who has for years watched over his safety, now warns 
him of danger, and bids him fly to the settlements of his own peo- 
ple. Say that the spirit of my father has whispered in my ear 
that the Omawhaws have predicted the death of the trader. Tell 
him that I shall never see him again — I would not condescend to 
be his wife, or his servant ; I would starve rather than eat his 
bread — but I should grieve to see the father of my children die 
the death of a dog, or the pale girl, whom he has chosen for his 
wife, suffering the penalty of his crime. He knows I would not 
deceive him. I have but one tongue — it has always spoken the 
truth. We walked together for years — I have looked back at 
my path, and find that it is white. Bid them fly to the fires of 
the white people, before another moon shall be seen in the place 
of that which is now waning. And say to Bolingbroke— to the 
white trader — ^that if he feels any gratitude to her who has more 
than once been a true friend in the hour of peril, and now saves 
him, and his new wife, from the rage of the Maha braves, he will 
restore her daughter to the arms of its mother. Let him do this, 
and Menae will forgive his faithless treatment of herself, and for- 
get all her sorrows." 

The young Indian bent his head, and listened attentively, as 
Menae pronounced these words with a rapid but distinct utterance. 
He then said, respectfully, 

" It shall be done — ^though it grieves me to disappoint the 
Omawhaw warriors of their just vengeance. But the daughter of 
Blackbird was a mother to me, when I was a sick boy ; I will be 

5* 
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a son to her now that I am a man. When I had no home, I slept 
in the white man's house : it shall not be burned over his head." 

He loosened his hand from the mane of the young horse, on 
whose neck he leaned, and the liberated animal dashed away 
over the plain, snuffing the keen air of the morning, and throwing 
up the snow with his heels. 

" Why turn your horse loose," enquired his companion, " when 
you have immediate use for his services ?" 

The Indian smiled, and said, '< No man rides on horseback 
when his business is secret. My own feet will leave no track 
upon the frozen snow. I have a store of dried meat hidden in 
the woods, which I can easily find. Farewell. The grayest 
head among the Omawhaws shall not find my trail, nor discover 
my errand." 

Shortly after this event, the Indians learned, to their great dis- 
appointment, that Bolingbroke had suddenly abandoned the village, 
with all his property, and announced his intention to return no 
more ; but they never discovered the cause of his abrupt depart- 
ure. On the next visit of the other traders to St. Louis, the 
daughter of Menae was placed under their charge, to be deliver- 
ed to her mother, who received her child with the joy of one who had 
mourned over a first-born. She lived afterwards in retirement, 
seldom appeal ing at the festivals of the nation, and observing the 
decent gravity of a widowed matron — carefully bringing up her 
children after the fashion of her own people, and continually ad- 
vising them to avoid the society, the customs, and the vices of the 
whites. 
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A FEW years only have elapsed since the great lakes lying upon 
the northern frontier of the United States, were surrounded by 
vast tracts of silent wilderness, and navigated by the birch canoe 
of the native Indian and the adventurous trader. Within the 
memory of living men, the savage exercised dominion over nearly 
the whole of that vast region, and the bold or inquisitive traveller 
who explored those desert shores, endured the various fatigues 
and perils incident to voyages of discovery into parts unknown to 
civilized men. There was the solitude of nature as it reigns un- 
disturbed by human enterprise; and there roamed, alike un- 
tamed, the savage man and the wild beast. Beautiful to the eye, 
and highly exciting to the imagination, were those broad lakes, 
and their magnificent shores — ^the bays, the islets, the headlands, 
and all the attractive features of a blended woodland and water 
scenery ; but they were solitary and cheerless deserts. 

The scene is now changed, as if by magic. Those inland seas 
are covered with the fleets of commerce, their bays and inlets are 
studded with villages, their rivers pour out a daily and hourly 
tribute of rich freights, and their waters are cleft by steamboats, 
whose ample size, beauty of model, and magnificence of interior 
decoration, cause them to be justly described as floating palaces. 
The hard hand of industry is at work there, and pleasure spreads 
her glittering wing in the sunshine. Wealth is there with her 
millions, and enterprise prolific of novel schemes, and daring un- 
dertakings. 

Such are the wonderful changes which have taken place in all 
the larger lakes, but one. Lake Superior alone, remains sur- 
rounded by the silent forest, and the abodes of savage hunters ; 
and there are permanent obstacles in the climate and topography 
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of this dreary region, which will long repel from it the footsteps 
of civilization. 

In ascending the chain of lakes, the voyager, after passing the 
Sault de Sainte Mary, no longer sees the fertile lands, the rich 
green forests, and the attractive scenery which delight the eye, 
on the shores of the more southern and eastern of these Mediter- 
ranean seas. Around him are the rigours of a high latitude, and 
the desolate features of a sterile country. The shores are bold 
and rocky, presenting a series of naked precipices, which afl^rd 
but little for the subsistence of man or beast. The scenery is 
oflen magnificent, and highly picturesque ; but has no features of 
repose, of softness, or of richness. Gigantic precipices are seen 
towering upward from the water's edge, presenting the outlines of 
gothic architecture. Huge ramparts, arches, and turrets — shapes 
innumerable and fantastic, worn by the elements from the solid 
barriers of rock that skirt the shore, appear continually, to seduce 
the imagination, and surprise the mind, of the traveller. The 
general character is cold and cheerless, inhospitable and appall- 
ing. The wave beats angrily against a dangerous coast, whose 
scanty verdure offers little to please the eye. Now and then, the 
voyager is deluded by the appearance of a valley whose deep re^ 
cess protects a rich growth of green foliage, but on steering his 
canoe towards it, he finds a narrow channel communicating with 
a small lake, or with a swamp. As he meanders the numerous 
bays, and the perilous capes, he finds a succession of the same 
grand and imposing landscape ; the broad lake, the bleak preci- 
pice, and the dreary swamp varied by situation and outline, com- 
pose the elements of every scene. 

Leaving the great lake, and proceeding still farther to the north 
and west, a boundless region is presented, of sterile, broken, and 
rocky country, intersected by rivers, channels, swamps, and small 
lakes — a savage wilderness of land and water. So numerous are 
the communications which connect these lakes, that the whole re- 
gion may be traversed by canoes, in almost every direction ; and 
the stranger, who follows his guide through the labyrinth, becomes 
bewildered by its intricacies, while he is awed by its vast extent, 
and dreary sameness. 

The gloomy desert to which we have attempted to conduct the 
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reader, is greatly elevated above the level of the larger lakes, and 
the water courses which are navigated to approach it, are inter- 
rupted by numerous rapids and cataracts, some of which are said 
to rival the falls of Niagara in magnitude and sublimity. The 
navigation is therefore performed by means only of the light birch 
canoe, which is taken from the water, and transported on the 
shoulders of men, around such obstructions. 

Here, at the summit level, and in the heart of this great conti- 
nent, lie the sources of the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, 
which thus rising together, twin offspring of a common fountain, 
flow off in different directions, and after roaming, each its thou- 
sand leagues, fall into the ocean at points separated by thirty de- 
grees of latitude. 

The winter, lingering in this high latitude, throughout more 
than half the year, covers the whole surface of land and water 
with ice and snow, locks up all the sources of vegetation, and 
drives the wild bird and beast to more genial climates. 

The only human inhabitants of this inhospitable desert, are the 
Ojibway Indians, more commonly called the Chippeways, and to 
whom, for the sake of perspicuity, we shall apply the latter name. 

No branch of the human family lead a more precarious life than 
this wretched people. Relying entirely upon the chase, and the 
wild products of the soil, for subsistence, they have no agricul- 
ture, nor any settled places of abode. They feast to excess when 
game is abundant, but make so little provision for the future, that 
a short season of scarcity reduces them to absolute want. Their 
most important supply of food is derived from the wild rice, which 
grows spontaneously in the swamps, and is gathered by the women 
in large quantities, but this bounty of Nature, so wisely provided 
to supply the population with food during the inclement season, is 
so improvidently used as to be quickly exhausted. The long win- 
ter finds them destitute ; the animals constituting game have fled 
to more fruitful lands, and famine scowls over the desolated wil- 
derness. The wretched inhabitants are now reduced to the 
most dreadful expedients — long and painful journeys are under- 
taken in pursuit of food — ^their dogs and horses are devoured — 
their nnoccasins and buffalo robes are chewed — and at last many 
sink exhausted by famine, or perish wretchedly in the great snow 
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drifts. Even these miserable wanderings are confined within the 
same inclement region ; the more sunny plains lying to the south, 
to which the buffalo and deer retire, being inhabited by hostile 
tribes. 

Although numerous, and scattered over a wide expanse of ter- 
ritory, the Chippeways have no national organization, and scarcely 
a semblance of local government. Here and there a few families 
are found collected into a band, ruled by chiefs ; but the tempo- 
rary bond which unites them is dissolved whenever food becomes 
scarce, when they scatter to the four winds like the leaves in 
autumn, each family relying upon its own exertions. The chief 
retains his office ; an empty honour during the greater portion of 
his life, which is spent like that of the humblest individual of his 
people, in solitary and painful wanderings in search of the means 
to satisfy the cravings of hunger. But in the short and joyful 
season of plenty, when the rice harvest is ripe, when game is 
food in the woods, and the lakes are covered with water-fowl, the 
bands reassemble, and the chiefs taste the sweets, and the cares, 
of authority. 

The numbers composing these bands depend much on caprice 
and accident. If a chief is successful in war or hunting, indi- 
viduals seek his banner and adhere to him so long as fortune 
smiles ; defeat in battle, or a scarcity of game breaks asunder 
the feeble ties which bind these communities together, and 
disperses them throughout the whole length and breadth of the 
Chippeway country. The chiefs retain the nam© and the respect 
attached to that station, and take their seats as such in the councils 
which occasionally assemble to celebrate feasts, or religious cere- 
monies, or to consider of the general interests of the people, while 
their actual power, as we have seen, depends on their personal 
good fortune and popularity. Unless, however, a chief be utterly 
imbecile or worthless, he is never entirely abandoned. A few 
relatives, friends, and zealous adherents who cling to their clan 
under the worst aspect of its fortune, usually reunite after a forced 
separation, and keep the name of the band. But there is a float- 
ing mass, who are Chippeways at large, and who are ready to 
march at any moment, under any banner of their nation which 
may be in the ascendant. 
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There was a chief* of the Chippeways, whose name was 
Notin, or The Wind, and who was descended from a chief of the 
same name, and perhaps from a long line of equally illustrious 
ancestors ; for it seems to be a time-honoured maxim among all 
savages, that greatness is inheritable, and that talents for govern- 
ing especially, are transmitted without alloy from father to son. 
We have never heard it asserted that the skill of the lawyer or 
physician, passed with his goods and chattels, to his heirs, but it 
is certainly held by a majority of mankind, that the son of a ruler 
is better fitted to bear rule, than a person of plebeian descent ; 
and it is not until nations reach a high degree of refinement that 
this ancient fallacy, if it be one, becomes exploded. 

Among the Indians, however, the rule of legitimacy is admira- 
bly qualified in practice, for whenever the next heir of a deceased 
chief happens to be a pacific or indolent person, some daring 
leader conducts the braves to battle, and rules the tribe in the 
name of the proper head man. Something of the same kind 
prevails in the best regulated monarchies, where, if the king 
happens to be an infant, an idiot, a sot, or a woman, the busi- 
ness is done by a substitute. But the Indians carry it a little 
farther, and if the heir be deficient in moral or physical qualifica- 
tions, he is passed over, and the next of kin after him is selected ; 
and if no suitable person is found in the family, then some suc- 
cessful warrior succeeds to the chieftaincy. 

Our friend Notin held his sovereignty in the regular way. He 
had good blood in his veins and could recount the exploits of his 
forefathers, in their wars against the Dacotas, for several genera- 
tions. He was married, moreover, to the daughter of the chief 
of another band of the great Ojibway stock ; thus, with com- 
mendable prudence, securing to his own descendants, the advan- 
tages of a pure regal descent. 

Neither was this leader destitute of pretensions on the score of 
personal merit. He wore a necklace composed of the claws of 
an enormous grisly bear, that he had slain in single combat ; he 
had stolen horses from the British, the Americans, and the Sioux 
bands of the Mississippi ; the scalps of his enemies graced his 

* See Appendix, No. XIII. 
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lodge, and when dressed in full costume, he decked his hair with 
seven feathers of the war eagle, indicating the number of war- 
riors he had slain in battle. He rode well, fished patiently, and 
smoked the great pipe with dignity and composure. He was 
expert in tracing out the lurking places of the otter and beaver in 
the small streams and secluded valleys ; and when in summer he 
announced an intention to travel southward to the great plains to 
hunt the buffalo, the braves flocked to his banner, eager to engage 
in the chase under a leader of such repute ; tor in these expedi- 
tions they encroached upon the hunting-grounds of the warlike 
Dacotas, who oflen attacked them, and they desired to serve 
under one who could marshal them in battle. 

Such was Notin, chief of the Thunder Lake band of the Chip- 
peways, whose sway extended over twenty lodges, and who on 
one occasion had conducted a hundred horsemen upon a hunting 
expedition on the prairies of the Mississippi. He was, moreover, 
like the present kin^ of the French, a careful man in his domes- 
tic economy, and was master of seven horses, ten dc^s, three 
guns, and several steel traps to take beaver withal, which made 
him the wealthiest person of his clan ; and he seldom appeared in 
public without a train of five or six young men, who followed his 
steps that they might learn the arts of the chase by his counsel 
and example, in return for which advantage, they always brought 
the game they took, to his lodge, and were ready to stand by him 
in his private quarrels. 

In one p&rticular, this distinguished chief was singular; and to 
the remarkable circumstance which we are about to disclose, does 
he owe the honour of figuring as the prominent personage of our 
legend ; for, had he lived like the mass of his countrymen, like 
them he would have gone to an obscure grave, and his name 
have been preserved for a few generations only, in the ephemeral 
traditions of his people. But Notin was not like other men. He 
was one of the few who follow not with slavish subserviency the 
dictates of fashion, but take the rare and somewhat perilous re- 
sponsibility of thinking for themselves. In most things he pur- 
sued the beaten track in which his ancestors had trodden, time 
out of mind. As a chief, he violated no law nor usage of his 
tribe ; he smoked the same pipe which his father had used before 
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him — held it in the same position, and blew the smoke through his 
nostrils in the same way ; so that the old men, struck with the 
resemblance, and with the filial piety, as well as the respect for 
public opinion which it indicated, were affected almost to tears, 
when they beheld him thus employed. It is by such concessions 
to the wisdom of past ages, that kings and rulers reign in the 
hearts of their people. 

Some casuists would insist that a single departure from the 
settled usages of his race, by one who in all other respects con- 
formed strictly with custom and public opinion, should be set 
down as a mere eccentricity, and not as an evidence of moral 
firmness, or originality of thought. We think differently ; and 
without stopping to argue the question, maintain that Notin show- 
ed good sense as well as boldness, in taking the stand he occu- 
pied, in regard to a question of great importance to himself, and 
of no little delicacy as it respected his social and political re- 
lations. 

The matter was this : Notin had but one wife. No other in- 
stance of the kind had ever occurred in his family, all the chiefs 
of the Thunder Lake band having maintained a plurality of 
wives, and practised a generous hospitality. Not only the head 
men, but every individual in the tribe, married as many women 
as he could support ; and to have but one, was as indisputable a 
proof of being a poor creature, as it would be for one of our mer- 
chants to have no credit in bank. It seemed strange, therefore, 
that Notin, who was an excellent hunter, and as we have already 
specified, a very opulent personage, should content himself with 
a single partner. 

It is not pretended that the Indians cherish the social virtues 
and affections to a degree so far superior to other men, as to re- 
quire a numerous family circle, in order to afford them full 
scope ; for fashion, always heartless and artificial in its decrees, 
may demand that which nature may repudiate. There are other 
reasons, no doubt, for the discrepancy between their notions and 
ours, on this very interesting subject, which it may be well to in- 
vestigate. If marriage be honourable among men, who shall 
blame them for desiring to reap its blessings to the greatest prac- 
ticable extent? And who shall say that an institution which 
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might be very inconvenient to us, may not be an exceedingly ra- 
tional and pleasant thing at Thunder Lake ? 

Society has not reached a high state of refinement at Thunder 
Lake. Morning visits, promenades and soirees, are not in vogue 
there; nor do the ladies indulge in the expensive luxury of shop- 
ping. There are no auctions in that benighted region — no old 
pictures — second-hand furniture, nor cast-off jewellery, offered 
very low, to tempt the vanity and avarice of very economical and 
ambitious, and would-be very fine ladies. Silks and satins. Leg- 
horn bonnets, and merino shawls, are wholly unknown even in 
the best circles of Thunder Lake. There are neither music 
masters, nor French masters, nor Italian singers, nor imported 
dancing girls, to be supported by the hard earnings of the indulgent 
father and husband. There are no societies to coax from the tender- 
hearted matron the pittances of time and money remaining unap. 
propiated, from the more clamorous demands of dissipation and 
extravagance ; nor is it the fashion for indigent young men to be 
educated by the contributions of indigent young women. 

Marriage, therefore, in the pure and original state of that bless- 
ed institution, such as existed in the times of the ancient pa- 
triarch, and such as now prevails among our red brethren, is a 
very different affair from any thing which is known to more civ- 
ilized communities. The aboriginal may marry once and again, 
without incurring the fearful responsibilities which rest upon the 
husband in our more artificial mode of life. A plurality of ten- 
der and beloved wives might enliven his fireside, by the manifold 
joys of connubial love, without the danger of making him bank- 
rupt by their extravagance. 

Men naturally do that which they conceive will best secure 
their happiness. All, except confirmed bachelors and misan- 
thropes, admit the felicity and blessedness of the holy state of 
matrimony ; and if this proposition be conceded, it follows, that 
as we multiply the causes and agents of wedded bliss, we increase 
the chances for happiness. If marriage be a source of comfort 
and joy unspeakable, can we doubt the wisdom of frequently 
adding new fuel to the genial flame, and keeping up a comforta- 
ble fire upon the altar of domestic love ? In short, if the husband 
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of one wife be a happy man, would not he be thrice blessed, who 
should be honoured with the plighted faith of three ? 

The wife of Notin was beautiful. She was taller than other 
women of her race ; her form was noble and commanding, and 
her countenance very pleasing. Instead of the vacant and sul- 
len expression exhibited in the features of most of the Indian wo- 
men, she wore a satisfied and cheerful aspect, and had an air of 
smartness which showed that she considered herself of some im- 
portance. Notin was very fond of her, and was strongly suspect- 
ed of giving her more of his confidence than was usually conce- 
ded to the wives of the Chippeways — had such a thing been im- 
agined possible among that manly race, he would have been con- 
sidered a henpecked husband. 

This couple had an only child, a daughter, who was called 
Misquabunokwa, or. The Red Sky of the Morning, who inherited 
her mother's beauty, spirit, and quickness of intellect. They 
who decry female beauty as mere vanity, are but superficially 
versed in the movements of the human heart. To speak of it 
lightly as an outwnrd show, as an ephemeral possession that 
blooms and is blighted with the passing season, may be very 
plausible, but is also very fallacious. The beauty of a woman 
is a substantial quality of such value, that there is scarcely a 
doubt whether it be not the pearl of price, the most precious gift 
of nature. It is the talisman of her power, the agent and the 
symbol of her sovereignty. Men not only admire, but do homage 
to it ; they not merely love, but worship it. Wealth, intellect, 
and attainments sink into nothing in comparison with this power, 
which outshines, while it adorns and vivifies them all. It is so 
irresistibly attractive as to produce a powerful reactive influence 
on the character of its possessor. The beautiful girl soon be- 
comes conscious of a power that elevates her above her compan- 
ions. The love of admiration plants itself deeply in her mind ; 
and the desire to deserve and win that tribute inspires her thoughts 
and polishes her manners. The ambition to please becomes a 
ruling passion ; and no woman of superior personal attractions 
ever made that attempt in vain. Politeness and gracefulness grow 
out of the continual effort to gain approbation ; unless, indeed, 
where the defect of mind is so great as to substitute arrogance and 
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self-conceit. Even the savage is unable to resist the fascination ; 
and whenever a woman possessing to a high degree, the peculiar 
graces of her sex, rises above the mere drudge, and aspires to be 
the companion, the idol, or even the sovereign of man, she usual- 
ly succeeds to a certain extent, and only fails of complete success 
from the want of the support of her own sex. One swallow does 
not make a summer, nor can one fair woman inspire a whole 
people. 

The handsome wife and daughter of Notin were ambitious ; 
and it was probably through their influence that no other female 
was admitted to their family circle, while their cheerfulness and 
assiduity threw around their fireside so many unwonted charms 
and comforts, that Notin, yielding to the natural indolence of the 
savage character, grew every year less active in hunting, and 
more reluctant to lead his braves to the war path. His people, 
while they still respected his person and office, began to follow 
younger and more enterprising leaders ; and the women of the 
village failed not to throw out hints, in season and out of season, 
against the bad practice of having but one wife, and the sinister 
influence of handsome women over brave chiefs. 

From the causes we have mentioned, or some other, the popu- 
larity of Notin declined, and as the season approached, when it 
became necessary to provide for the winter, the tribe began grad- 
ually to disperse, either singly or in small parties, until not more 
than a dozen families remained at Thunder Lake. These were 
the personal friends of the chief, who still lingered around him, 
though participating in some degree in the coolness which had in- 
fected the band. At last it became necessary that they also 
should seek a more suitable wintering place, and a meeting of all 
the men was called, to debate on the subject. After the pipe had 
been passed round, they sat some time in perfect silence. Then 
an old man arose and addressed the meeting : 

" Brothers ! In .the winter the wind comes from the North, 
and is very cold ; it goes to the South and gets warm, and comes 
back in the summer, melting the ice, and causing the grass and 
trees to grow. Thus we know that one end of this great island 
is very cold, and the other very hot. There is no place that is 
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pleasant all the year round, except that happy land to which the 
spirits of good men go after death. 

" Brothers, listen ! We do not know why the Master of Life 
made it so, but we know that summer is gone and winter is com- 
ing. The Great Spirit has taught the brutes to fly from the North 
wind, and to hide themselves when the storm spirits are let loose 
upon the earth. 

" Brothers, look around ! The water fowl have left the lakes 
and islands where they hatched their young. They have risen 
up in great flocks, and fill the air like clouds. They are scream- 
ing for joy because they see a bright land, far off*, where they can 
get plenty to eat, for the waters there will not be frozen in the win- 
ter. 

" Let us be wise like the buflTaloes, that have gone to the green 
pastures of the Missouri, and the water fowl that have fled to the 
quiet lakes of a sunny land. Let us take pity on our women and 
little children, and carry them to the great plains, where there is 
game to feed upon. 

"Brothers! I have spoken." 

This speech was well received. A grunt of approbation fol- 
lowed each sentence, and at the close they all drew a long breath, 
as if each felt relieved of his own doubts. 

Then Notin took the pipe slowly from his mouth, letting the 
bowl of it fall quietly into his left hand, and blowing the smoke 
out deliberately through his nostrils, like one who was in deep 
thought. He raised his eyes and looked around upon the com- 
pany. All were silent, for they knew the chief was about to 
speak. He laid aside the pipe and arose, threw the blanket from 
his right shoulder, so as to leave his right arm bare, and then 
drew it closely around him. His attitude was graceful and com- 
manding, and his figure such as an artist would have chosen to 
study. He spoke in a loud, clear voice, looking round upon the 
whole assemblage, as if addressing himself to each in turn. He 
said : 

" My children ! I have listened to my brother who has just sat 
down. He is an old man. The snow has fallen so often on his 
head, that it has turned white. He is like a tree covered with 
frost. He is wiser than I am ; listen to his words. I would not 
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thrust my fingers in the ears of my people to stop them against 
the counsels of that aged brave. 

"Children and brothers! Let everyone think for himself ; 
the Great Spirit whispers to the heart of every man, and tells 
him what he should do. Let us all obey Him. 

" My friends ! The Great Spirit does not often visit his red 
children in the daytime ; he comes in the night and whispers to 
us while we sleep. Foolish men do not know his voice. They 
do not know when the Master of Life speaks to them, because 
they do not see him. 

" Listen to me ! Last night as I slept in my lodge I had a 
dream. I heard a sound like the tramping of a great herd of 
buflalo, and I was troubled to know what it meant. I tried to rise, 
but could not. Then I heard a voice which said, * Gro not to the 
buffalo plains ; your band is scattered, and there are not enough 
left to make battle against the Dacotas. They are watching for 
you in great numbers, and if you go to their hunting grounds 
they will slay your wives and children.* 

" The voice ceased. Again, I heard a loud noise, like the 
roaring of the north wind, and the dashing of waves against the 
rocks. That sound died away like the first. I listened to hear 
the voice speak again. 1 did not hear that voice any more ; but 
I saw a place on the shore of the great lake — a cove sheltered 
from the winds, where the water was deep and still. I saw the 
fish playing in the water. They were very large fish, and were 
so many that they had scarcely room to turn. I knew the place, 
for I had been there. 

"Listen! I know it is not right to tell our dreams. The 
Master of Life is angry when we repeat what he has whispered 
into our hearts in our sleeping moments, and therefore our fathers 
have admonished us that if we repeat our dreams they will not 
come to pass. But I have told mine, because it was given me as 
a chief for the use of my children, and I hope the Good Spirit 
will not be angry, for the voice said, * Tell your people not to go 
to the land of the Dacotas — they are numerous as the leaves on 
the trees, and are now painted for war, and looking with angry 
eyes towards the North.' 

" Children and Friends ! I am not afraid of the Dacotas. I 
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have struck four of their best braves — ^their scalps hang in my 
lodge. When they hear the war-whoop of Notin they tremble ; 
even their horses scent me afar off, and snort when they discover 
me coming. But I dare not disobey the Great Spirit. Let every 
man do as he thinks best. If any choose to go with me, I shall be 
glad to have them in my company. 

" I have said all I have to say." 

The chief resumed his seat, and for some time they all sat in 
silence. Notin then threw the ashes from his pipe, arose, and 
gathered his blanket around him. The braves also arose, and re- 
tired. 

When the council was broken up, the braves collected in little 
groups, and seemed to be consulting what to do ; but their ex- 
change of opinions was more by looks and hints than by conver- 
sation. 

One said, '< It is better to live on deer and bear meat than 
fish." 

Another responded, " If one has a dream it is right for him to 
go by it — for my part, I have not had any dream." 

A third exclaimed, << A man who has but one wife is easily 
provided for ; I have three wives, and cannot depend on catching 
fish." 

Others said, " It is very unlucky for men to tell their dreams." 

So they separated and went to their lodges. 

The next day the whole band was in motion, and it was evident 
that no community of feeling or purpose prevailed among them. 
They moved off in small parties in a southwardly direction, but 
apparently by different paths ; and at the close of the day, the 
lodges were all deserted, and not a living thing was seen to stir 
in the village. 

Notin with his wife and daughter embarked in a birch canoe, 
taking with them all their moveables, and proceeded towards 
Lake Superior. The weather was already cold, and they were 
much exposed to its inclemency, but they persevered, and at 
length reached that noble inland sea, upon whose banks they 
sought a resting place. Slowly meandering the sinuosities of the 
northern shore, they kept on their way, sometimes stopping to 
catch fish, or to seek food on the land, but more frequently com- 
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pelled by the fierce blasts to shelter themselves from its violence. 
Once when the storm raged violently, they steered their frail bark 
into the mouth of a small river, where they found a harbour sur- 
rounded by clifls which protected it on all sides from the winds, 
while a grove of large trees, which grew upon a strip of rich al- 
luvion that margined the water, added a further shelter. The 
storm raged for several days, and while the lake was white with 
foam and the surges beat angrily against the shore, our weather- 
bound travellers found a secure retreat, by the margin of a deep 
and unruffled pool, abounding in the finest fish, and affording am- 
ple means of subsistence. 

Delighted with this spot, and wearied with the laborious and 
perilous navigation of the lake shore, the wife of Notin insisted 
on taking up their residence here for tlie winter. Notin urged 
his dream, and spoke sadly of the evil consequences which never 
failed to result from disobedience of the Great Spirit, who sent 
good birds to whisper into the ears of his children, and gave them 
dreams to fill their hearts with right thoughts. His wife and daugh- 
ter considered the dream already fulfilled, and were certain they 
had found the very spot indicated. If our worthy chief had been 
blessed with a plurality of wives, they would have differed in 
opinion, and he would have pursued the dictates of his own judg- 
ment, but as he had but one, her influence shook the convictions 
of his mind. Meanwhile the storm continued ; it was impossible 
to navigate the lake, and equally so to traverse the rocky and 
broken shore, covered with snow, which was not yet frozen suf- 
ficiently to bear the weight of a man. The women began to 
build a lodge, which was soon completed, and when at last the 
winds lulled, the family were so snugly housed, that they were 
all alike unwilling to move. They were secure of a present 
subsistence, and this is no small matter to the Indian, whose pre- 
carious life is a succession of feasting and want, and who is oflen 
driven to such dreadful extremity of hunger, that the prospect of 
famine, though familiar, is very appalling. To him the posses- 
sion of food brings relief from every care, for when not engaged 
in war, eating and sleep are the business and amusement of his 
life. Various causes therefore combined to induce Notin to re- 
main at the spot thus accidentally chosen. 
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Weeks rolled away without any material change in the cir- 
cumstances of the family. The supply of fish continued abun- 
dant, and the remains of the jerked meat and wild rice which had 
been preserved for winter, added an occasional variety to their 
simple meals. Notin occasionally went out to hunt, with little 
success, except that once he accidentally found a moose, and at 
another time a bear. 

Winter was now completely set in. The lake, as far as the 
eye could reach, was covered with masses of ice, jammed and 
heaped up by the wind, and then covered with snow. The snow 
clothed the precipices and lay deep in the valleys. Nothing else 
was seen except the leafless trees, and the bare sides of the tall 
cliffs. Whei^the sun shone it lighted up a magnificent scenery, 
gorgeous and gigantic in its proportions and effect — a wide and 
vast landscape embracing mountains of snow, parapets of ice, 
and cliffs of towering height, all white and shining with resplen- 
dent brightness. After a night of intense cold, the forest trees 
were often seen loaded with crystals of frost, incrusting every 
bough and twig ; and the whole landscape, as the first beams of 
the morning sun fell upon it, glowed with refulgent splendour. 
But all that beauty and magnificence faded away when the glo- 
rious light of the sun, which brightened it into existence, was 
obscured by clouds, and the fierce wind came howling over the 
bleak and dreary wilderness. Then the bright hues that glad- 
dened the eye, and spread out a thousand fanciful and illusive 
shapes, were all melted away ; the huge barriers of rock whose 
bold outlines and gorgeous livery of light and shade threw out the 
shapes of arches, spires, and battlements, were sobered down into 
the realities of clifi* and chasm. But under all changes, these 
wild scenes were cold and terrific. They were the dwelling place 
of winter. The storm-clouds brooded upon the savage desert; 
the winds gathered here as if to collect their powers, and swept 
hence upon their errand of destruction. 

The scenic beauties of this inhospitable region are, however, 
but little known, as they are seldom beheld except by the unim- 
aginative Indian, who has neither heart nor eye for the sublime 
and beautiful of Nature, except in a few rare instances, when 
natural phenomena become connected with his wants, his perils, 

6 
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or his superstitions. At the spot under our contemplation, three 
of these lonely beings, protected only from the intense cold of the 
46th degree of northern latitude, by a frail lodge composed of 
bark, and separated from all their species by immeasurable and 
impassable tracts of wilderness, dragged out a cheerless existence, 
destitute of every social and intellectual enjoyment, and possess- 
ing barely the scanty means of sustaining animal life. 

But they did not remain the sole tenants of this wild retreat. 
One day they were surprised by the appearance of three squalid 
men at the entrance of their lodge, who, according to the Indian 
custom, seated themselves before the fire. The parties exchanged 
glances, but not a word was spoken. The women placed food 
before the strangers, who devoured it with the rapacity of per- 
sons who had long fasted. Famine and exhaustion were painfully 
stamped upon their features. Their limbs were attenuated, their 
forms wasted and bent, their eyes sunk and heavy. The forlorn 
wanderers were recognized to be a distinguished Chippeway brave 
and his sons, all men of athletic frame and high spirit, though 
now emaciated by extreme suffering, into mere skeletons. Hav- 
ing eaten, salutations were exchanged, and they recited their 
. adventures. They were the remains of a small party, who had 
improvidently lingered about their summer haunts until the win- 
ter overtook them. When their small store of provision was 
exhausted, and the game in their vicinity destroyed, they attempted 
to fly from famine. No permanent relief could be expected short 
of several hundred miles, and this fearful journey was undertaken, 
in the depth of winter, through a pathless wilderness. 

Credulity would be startled, and humanity shocke(^y a reci- 
tal of all the painful vicissitudes endured by these unhappy 
travellers. Relying upon the chance supplies of food afforded 
by a barren district, covered with snow, they were reduced to 
the most piteous straits. They devoured their worn-out horses 
and famished dogs, and then sought to glean a subsistence from 
berries, and the bark of trees. Now and then a lost and half- 
starved animal, thrown like themselves into a false position, 
afforded them a chance repast, and again days were passed in 
abstinence. In some exposures they found the snow not suffi- 
ciently frozen to bear them, and then they trudged heavily on 
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snow shoes. Cold, rain, snow, and piercing blasts alternately 
assailed them. Under all these appalling diiRculties, these In- 
dians, naturally indolent and fickle, proverbially deficient in 
enterprise and industry, pressed onward with patience and forti- 
tude, in moody silence. 

There was a point, however, beyond which exhausted Nature 
could no longer struggle. One after another sunk under the 
accumulated pressure of hunger and fatigue, until at last, of 
twelve souls, the leader of the party and his two sons only sur- 
vived ; and when these helpless wanderers espied the smoke rising 
from Notin's camp, it was with difficulty that they rallied suffi- 
cient strength to reach it. 

After the new comers were somewhat recruited, they con- 
structed a lodge for themselves, and made their arrangements to 
spend the winter at this spot. For a while, things went on 
smoothly, but at length the supply of fish became short; the 
fishing sometimes yielded but one meal a day, and often not so 
much. The hunters extended their excursions to considerable 
distances, but usually returned without any game — for what 
living thing could endure the rigours of such a winter ! All, all 
had fled to a more genial clime, or were hybernating in caves and 
secret hiding places ; and as these isolated human beings wan- 
dered through the dreary waste, eagerly searching every den and 
covert, they became more and more convinced that they were the 
only living tenants of this vast solitude. 

At last, the dreadful signs of famine, known by sad experience 
to all of this devoted little party, began to become manifest, and 
those expedients for sustaining life which are only adopted as a 
last resort, were reluctantly employed. They chewed their moc- 
casins, they boiled their dried skins, the bones that had been cast 
away were carefully collected — every atom that contained nutri- 
tion was sedulously gathered. 

In this new emergency, Notin lost his self-possession. A de- 
spondency crept imperceptibly over him. This feeling, which 
sometimes assails the most vigorous minds, is not uncommon among 
the savages, whose crude and misty superstition, looking to no 
natural system of causes and eflTects, but referring events to good 
or bad luck, or to the agency of friendly or malign spirits, they 
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easily imagine themselves doomed to destruction, and shrink from 
a contest with unseen influences, which they dread, but know not 
how to propitiate. Often without any apparent cause, without 
the consciousness of having given offence to the Great Spirit, or 
to any of the numerous manitoes who watch over mankind for 
good or evil, the Indian finds his exertions palsied by some invisi- 
ble hand, and every effort of courage, or of wisdom, rendered 
abortive. His arm becomes powerless, and the bold heart of the 
warrior no longer beats in his bosom. The fickle breath of a 
woman is in his nostrils. If he goes out to hunt, the game scent 
him afar off, and fly at his approach. If he sets his traps for bea- 
ver, a foul spirit sits down beside them, to warn those sagacious 
animals of their danger. Believing himself engaged in a fruitless 
war, against an adverse destiny, yet stripped of the ordinary pow- 
ers of manhood, he sinks into that hopeless apathy with which all 
of his race meet the approach of death — the apathy of the Hea- 
then, unconscious of sin, ignorant of redemption, and viewing the 
dissolution of the body as a painful change, which like other pains 
he is taught to bear with indifference. 

Under the influence of such prejudices, Notin was at no loss 
to discover causes for his ill fortune. He fancied that he had of- 
fended the Great Spirit, by disclosing a dream, which should have 
been kept sacred in his own breast, and by not following out the 
indications of the visionjj according to his own convictions. He 
looked back with contrition to the dispersion of his band, which, 
though not an uncommon occurrence, he attributed in this in- 
stance to his own departure from the customs of his people, and 
neglect of the will of the good spirits. To all the remonstrances 
therefore of hfs wife, who alone ventured to touch upon a subject 
so delicate and seriousy he replied : " Trouble me not. The 
Master of Life is angry at Notin. When he smiles the trees be- 
come green, and the grass grows upon the plains ; when he shuts 
his eyes and blows his cold breath upon the earth, the leaves fall, 
and living things die. He is mad at Notin. He has taken the 
man's heart out of my breast and given me the heart of a little 
child. He will soon take the breath out of my body, and send 
my spirit away to some other land, I know not where." 

The wife of Notin, being a woman of bold spirit, was not 
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easily discouraged. Departing from the lodge, one evening,* she 
repaired to a thicket hard by, where she spent the greater part 
of the night in prayer. No one followed her : and if any sur- 
prise was excited by her absence, her family were either induced 
by confidence in her sagacity to suppose she was engaged in some 
effort for their relief, or were withheld by superstition from intru- 
ding on her privacy. 

In the morning she had crawled back, and sat, emaciated with 
long fasting and chilled with cold, over the embers that glowed 
in the centre of the lodge ; on the opposite side, couched in an 
abject posture, was the dejected chief, while the daughter sat be- 
tween them. There was nothing to eat, no employment to en- 
gage their attention, no instant danger to arouse them to exertion. 
A wretched family they were ; but no tears were shed, no com- 
plaint was uttered ; theirs was not the acutd grief that breaks up 
the fountains of life, and pours itself out in a flood of lamentations, 
but the patient sorrow that congeals the vital energies into torpor. 
The chief, a gloomy hypochondriac, and the women exhausted 
by fatigue of body and mind, they were all pinched with cold, and 
perishing of famine. Their eyes, half closed, were bent stupidly 
on the feeble light that seemed expiring as rapidly as their own 
lives. The wife at length spoke to her husband, thus : " Listen 
to my words. The Great Spirit is not angry with us any more. 
Last night 1 prayed to him to taJce pity on us. I told him we 
were dying for want of food, and asked him to give us something 
to eat. As I prayed, sleep fell on my eyes, and I beheld a place 
not far distant, where there is a hole in the earth, filled with 
brushwood, and covered over with snow. Under that brush I 
saw a large bear. Then I thanked the Great Spirit, and said I 
will go and tell Notin; He will be glad to hear that the Great 
Spirit is not angry with him any longer." 

The chief supposed his wife to be raving, and cast an inquiring 
glance towards her. Her countenance was calm ; he knew she 
had been absent for several hours ; and he had confidence in her 
sagacity, as well as in her attachment. There is no faith so strong 
as that of the husband, in a wife whose actions and thoughts have 

* See Appendix, No. XIY. 
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been known to him through a series of years, whose virtues hare 
been tried by many vicissitudes, and whose love has stood the test 
of every ordeal to which it could be brought in the endless circle 
of human depravity, passion, suffering, and temptation. For 
twenty years she had been the companion of his prosperous and 
adverse fortunes; had followed his footsteps through perilous 
wanderings, through hostile lands, through pestilence, war, and 
famine, and had never faltered ; wherever he led the way she 
walked with the courage of one who knew no fear ; whatever he 
commanded, that she did with the devotion of one who knew no 
law but his will, no impulse but love for him. 

Such was the being whose voice now came over the withering 
spirit of the chief like the breath of spring upon the chilled earth. 
He raised his head languidly and said, 

" Woman, are you jesting ? Or has any one given you the 
strong water of the white man V 

She replied, " When did I ever tell you a lie ? I am in earn- 
est. An evil manito has pursued and would have destroyed us ; 
but the Master of Life has heard my cry and taken pity on us. 
Take your gun, and let us go to the place where food is provided 
for us." 

Notin, like a wise man, followed the advice of his wife. He 
took his gun, tomahawk, and hunting knife, and went with her, 
their daughter accompanying them in silent wonder. The spot 
was readily found, but it cost them much labour, weak as they all 
were, to remove the snow and brush. At length Notin stooped 
down, and having examined the spot, exclaimed, " It is true ! I 
smell a bear ! The Great Spirit has not deceived us !" Upon a 
further search, they found the animal, imbedded in his lair, in a 
state of torpidity ; and we need scarcely add that it was soon de- 
spatched, and carried in triumph to the camp. 

From what source the wife of Notin derived the information on 
which she acted with such promptitude and success, we shall not 
pretend to decide. Whether, having accidentally discovered the 
hidden treasure, she used the information in the manner best calcu- 
lated to relieve the diseased mind of her husband, as well as to sus- 
tain her own influence ; whether the prayers which she address- 
ed to the unknown God, ignorantly, but in a believing spirit, found 
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acceptance at the Throne of Grace ; or whether, imposed upon 
herself, by a supposed vision, she was led to use the means which 
were successful through a happy coincidence, — are points on 
which others may speculate ; it is enough for us to relate the 
facts. 

Delivered from the distemper of the mind, which had benumb- 
ed his faculties, Notin became comparatively a happy man. The 
temporary supply of food, so unexpectedly procured, invigorated 
and inspirited the whole party, and gave renewed activity to their 
fishing and hunting excursions ; and these efforts, with a few for- 
tuitous supplies, carried them through the winter. In the spring 
they repaired their canoes, and previously to joining the band at 
Thunder Lake, proceeded to the trading establishment at Fond 
du Lac, where they purchased guns, ammunition and other ne- 
cessaries, for which they agreed to pay with the proceeds of the 
summer and autumn hunting. 

We return now upon the thread of our story, to speak of the three 
persons who last became members of this little band. The father 
was a Chippeway brave, who had so well proved his courage and 
address, that he was oflen chosen to lead parties of his people in 
their war or hunting expeditions. Both of his sons were tall and 
finely formed ; they were well trained in manly exercises, and 
had already been tried upon the war path. They were alike ex- 
cellent models of savage beauty, exhibiting in their persons those 
prominent and exquisitely moulded features, well-turned limbs, 
and graceful attitudes, of which so many instances are seen 
among this singular race ; but the elder, who was called Ka-kaik, 
the Hawk, had a stern and vindictive expression of countenance, 
while the younger, Mehkenauk, the Turtle, had a face which in- 
dicated cheerfulness and candour. 

These young men became mutually smitten with the charms 
of the " Red Sky of the Morning ;" and each, jealous of the other, 
endeavoured to conceal his attachment from all except its object, 
with whom he lost no opportunity of secretly ingratiating him- 
self. The solecism of a Chippeway courtship will no doubt startle 
some of our readers. Those who know this people only through 
the medium of books, will object, that the Indians are callous to 
the passion and the sentiment of love, and that their marriages 
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are contracted by the parents, without any volition on the part of 
those who are chiefly interested. Such is the general fact, but 
the exceptions are sufficiently numerous, not only, according to 
the paradox of the grammarians, to prove the rule, but to vindi- 
cate the truth of our narrative. The laws of nature cannot be 
abrogated. Their action may be modified by national policy or 
superstition, by educational bias, or by the necessity that knows 
no law. But the passion implanted in the human bosom for benef- 
icent purposes, remains immutable there ; although, like a seed 
buried deeply in the earth, it may not germinate. It is surround, 
ed by circumstances unfriendly to its development. A cold and 
unnatural fabric of society, forbids its expansion. It is still a 
constituent element of the soul, indestructible and co-existent with 
it ; and like the imprisoned fountain, it will testify its existence 
by bursting out, or like the germ,, when a genial ray penetrates 
to its cold and dark place of interment, it will expand and shoot 
into life, and bloom into fragrance and beauty. 

The brothers became aware that they were the rivals of each 
other, and each began to use all his cunning, to conceal as well 
as to advance his suit, and to throw obstacles in the way of his 
competitor. Taught from infancy to suppress their feelings, to 
persevere in the pursuit of any desired object, and to spurn as 
unmanly every passion and affection that should stand in the way 
of any purpose of ambition or of honour, the contest soon became 
one of highly-wrought excitement. Both were high-spirited 
young men, just commencing the career of life, with exorbitant 
notions of their own qualifications, and full of that youthful pride 
which dreads a failure in any attempt, however unimportant 
Panting for action and achievement, the love for that dark-eyed 
maiden, the fairest of her race, afforded the only outlet for their 
pent-up desires which their isolated condition presented. A fierce 
passion for victory animated their bosoms; each marked the 
footsteps of the other, and watched every glance with untiring vi- 
gilance, while the fires of jealousy and hatred were studiously 
concealed. 

The usual forms of courtship were avoided by both the broth- 
ers, who, in their eagerness to attain their object, sought to reach 
it by hidden ways. The elder applied secretly to the mother, to 
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whom he made liberal promises of reward, in the event of his suc- 
cess, while he hinted darkly at evils thai might befall all who 
should cross his path. The younger sought the ear of his mis- 
tress, and finding a propitious moment, pressed his suit, and had 
the satisfaction of learning that the Red Sky of the Morning was 
not averse to his success. 

It was not long before the mother and daughter compared 
notes, and Notin was apprized by his wife of the whole matter. 
That sagacious chief, comprehending at once the mischief threat- 
ened to the peace of his family by the contest between the young 
men, determined to avert the present fury of the storm, by tem- 
porising with both parties. He sought im interview with each 
separately, and with an air in which kindness was mingled with 
reproof, addressed them both alike, somewhat as follows : 

" Why have you secretly hovered round my lodge, to steal 
away my daughter — ^like the wolf who creeps into a camp when 
the hunters are absent ? Why have you not asked her in^mar- 
riage in the usual way ? Is this the respect with which you treat 
a chief, who is also your friend ? You came to my camp hungry, 
and I received you as one of my children, but you would treat 
me as if I was a false Dacota, or a trading white man. Are you 
so poor, that you have no present to offer — how then can you sup- 
port a wife ? I know you are very poor — ^your gun is worn out, 
your powder and lead exhausted — you have no horse to ride, nor 
even a dog to follow you. Are you not ashamed to approach the 
daughter of a chief in so wretched a condition ? Gro, then, to the 
war path, and take spoils from our enemies, or go and hunt, and 
sell your skins to the traders. Let me see what you can do, and 
I will determine whether you are worthy of my daughter." 

Such was the position in which the parties stood on their arri- 
val at Fond du Lac, where several days were consumed in pro- 
curing the supplies which they required ; and they were about to 
depart, when it was discovered that both the brothers were miss- 
ing. Under other circumstances, this abrupt departure would 
not have afforded any cause for remark ; for among the Indians 
the social bond is so slightly drawn as to impose little restraint 
upon the movements of individuals, who wander off upon any sud- 
den caprioey without thinking it necessary to oonsult thoae who 

6* 
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are most nearly interested in their conduct. Their unsettled 
habits of life, and constant exposure to danger, render them fami« 
liar with these hasty separations, while their suspicious and jeal- 
ous dispositions lead them to concealment. Fully equipped for 
war or hunting, they had left the camp separately, and, as was 
supposed, in different directions. The father of the young men 
made no comment on the occurrence, and the family of Notin 
had their own reasons for observing silence, so that nothing was 
said of the disappearance of the rival brothers. The remainder 
of the party returned to the haunt of the tribe at Thunder Lake, 
where Notin intended to pass the summer in collecting the scat- 
tered members of his tribe. 

The wanderers had not been long at home, when others of the 
tribe, who had passed the winter at different places, and encoun- 
tered a variety of suffering and adventure, collected around them, 
to spend a short season in comparative repose, before the oom- 
menqpment of the autumn hunt. The Turtle, the younger of the 
absent brothers, afler an absence of a few weeks, rejoined his 
friends, rich in plunder, the avails of his own boldness and ad- 
dress. He had proceeded alone to the country of the Dacotas, 
where he had seized several fine horses, and other spoil, which 
he now brought in triumph to the village, and the larger portion 
of which he immediately tendered to the parents of the Red Sky 
of the Morning, as a marriage present. So tempting an offer was 
not to be refused ; and the maiden, as is usually the case when 
th^ wooer is wealthy, yielded her assent to the wishes of her pa- 
rents, with a filial piety which cannot be too highly commended. 
The happy lover led his bride to the lodge he had prepared for 
her reception ; and on the following morning set out on a hunting 
expedition, followed by her who was to be hereafter the companion 
of his toils and dangers. Whether fear of the vengeance of the 
elder brother, the Hawk, or simply a taste for that luxury of un- 
sophisticated minds, the enjoyment of each other's society, dic- 
tated this journey, we are unable to determine. 

Shortly after the departure of the lovers, the Hawk made his 
appearance. He too had been successful, and the inhabitants of 
the village were thrown into a state of high excitement by a sig- 
nal which announced that he bore the bloody trophies of the vio- 
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tor. He had stolen upon a little camp of the Sioux — had rushed 
in upon them in the hour of slumber — had slain two men, and 
then massacred the remainder of the family, whose scalps he ex- 
hibited in evidence of this atrocious deed of daring. To the ears 
of those who have enjoyed the endearments of social life, it may 
sound strange that the murderer of women and children should be 
received with welcome. Yet such was the reception of the mid- 
night prowler, who came reeking with the blood of the innocent 
and helpless. He was welcomed as one who had conferred hon- 
our upon his people. Their natural love of vengeance and hatred 
of their enemies were gratified by the bloody exploit. He was 
conducted into the village by the whole band, the warriors danc- 
ing around him, and singing their war-songs, while the women 
and children followed the procession uttering shouts of joy and 
triumph. On reaching the war-pole which stood in the centre of 
the village, the scalps were suspended upon it, and a solemn dance 
was performed; after which the successful brave withdrew to 
one of the lodges, and seated himself on the ground before it in 
silence. No one saluted him, nor asked him any questions, until 
food was placed before him, and his hunger was satisfied. He 
ate with the ravenous appetite of one who had fasted long ; for in 
the prosecution of his tedious journey homeward, he had eluded 
pursuit by rapid marches, seldom halting except to sleep, nor 
venturing to deviate far from his path in pursuit of game, ^hen 
sated with food he raised his head — ^the braves began to collect, 
seating themselves quietly around him — ^the pipe was lighted, and 
the lazy volumes of smoke began to curl over the heads of the 
quiet assemblage. The Hawk recognised his friends, and they 
gradually slid into a conversation which led to a recital of his 
adventures. It is popularly supposed that curiosity appertains 
especially to the female sex, and the Indian, above all men, is 
thought to hold in supreme contempt this feminine propensity ; 
yet strange as it may seem, no tea-party or other collection of 
the softer sex, ever followed up the tangled thread of a scandal- 
ous rumour with more assiduity than was shown by these lordly 
savages, in drawing out all the details of a massacre so congenial 
to their tastes. 

Having passed sereral hours pleasantly in such improving 
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converse, the company dispersed, highly delighted with their 
comrade, and more than ever convinced that the Chippeway na- 
tion, and particularly that portion of it comprised in the band at 
Thunder Lake, were the bravest people on the face of the earth. 
As for the Hawk, being well gorged with food, and disburthened 
of the tale of his prowess, his mind was at ease, and his body 
comfortable ; so that, gathering his blanket about him, and throw, 
ing his heroic form on the ground, he slept soundly for the next 
fifteen hours. This luxurious state of repose would probably 
have lasted for several days, had not an evil bird whispered bad 
tidings in his ears. 

It is not known with precision how the Hawk first heard of 
the marriage of his brother with the Red Sky of the Morning. 
The Indians say it was told him by a bad bird ; but this phrase 
includes all mischief-makers and tale-bearers, as well as the ma- 
lovolent spirits who assume the shapes of the feathered tribes to 
work their evil purposes upon men. He made no remark ; but 
the disappointment and rage depicted upon his countenance, in- 
dicated the storm of passion that raged within. He stalked mood- 
ily about during the remainder of the day ; and this hero, who 
wore in triumph the scalps of two families, and was universally 
envied and admired as the most expert cut-throat in the band, 
was to all appearance as unhappy as any common man. So true 
it is that genius and great actions, while they win applause, do 
not afibrd any protection against the ordinary griefs of humanity. 
To sum all in one word, he was crossed in love. The night was 
spent in angry and revengeful thought, and before the day dawn- 
ed he had departed from the village. 

Long and gloomy was the pilgrimage of the disappointed lover. 
His first intention was to separate himself from his tribe, and to 
abjure for ever all connection with his kindred. The wounded 
pride that results from disappointment in a darling object, im- 
pelled him to avoid the society of those who knew the tale of his 
discomfiture. The success of a rival galled his vanity ; and re- 
venge, the darling passion of the savage, began to coil itself about 
his heart. Almost unconsciously he sought the trail of the ob- 
jects of his hourly thought, and having discovered the direction 
of their journey, found an intense, though undefinable, interest in 
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tracing their footsteps. Curiosity, perhaps, at first, and then the 
strange gratification which a diseased spirit finds in that which 
chafes its wound, impelled him forward ; but every day and ev- 
ery hour nourished within him the demon of revenge. 

The solitary being who had thus given himself up to the indul- 
gence of a single passion, now devoted all his energies to the task 
of searching out and studying those signs by which the Indiaa 
derives intelligence that would be sealed to any other eye, and 
that enable him to pursue the track of a retreating foe with as- 
tonishing success. The ^tprints impressed upon the earth — the 
relics of an extinguished fire — a thousand particulars too minute 
to attract attention, except from a mind trained to seek and weigh 
them, all afibrd him information ; and having a clue, however 
slight, his sagacity, his knowledge of the country, and his fami- 
liar acquaintance with the habits of his people, enable him to fol- 
low it out with wonderful acuteness. Thus he proceeded on his 
tedious adventure for several weeks, of\en losing the track, and 
again finding it accidentally, or by means of diligent research- 
sometimes, when at fault, retracing his own footsteps until he re- 
gained the track, and sometimes striking at a venture for some 
distant point ahead, at which he supposed the travellers would 
touch. At length he discovered newly-made signs, which show- 
ed that those he sought were near at hand. 

The sun had sunk below the horizon, and the shadows of night 
were gathering around, when the Hawk made the discovery 
which suddenly arrested his footsteps. He paused upon the brink 
of a beautiful river, whose clear waters flowed calmly by ; the 
air was still, and not a sound disturbed the harmony of the quiet 
scene. On the opposite shore a thin column of smoke rose from 
a thicket which concealed the fire from which it issued. He sat 
down and gazed upon it, as the tiger watches the prey that is 
unconsciously approaching his lair. 

As long as the twilight lasted, he watched the object which had 
thus riveted his attention, absorbed in thought, and lashing him- 
self into fury, by giving full scope to the passions that had long 
been pent up in his bosom. Wearied, at last, he threw himself 
on the ground to sleep, when suddenly the hooting of an owl at- 
tracted his notice. The note was low, melancholy, and prolong- 
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ed, such as a traveller in the wilderness oflen hears in the night 
•—a dismal screeching, so like the wail of human misery, that 
many listen to it with superstitious dread. It now fell on the ear 
of one who heard it with intense emotion. The bird of night was 
the badge of his own family ; and the very cry that now broke 
80 mournfully upon the stillness of the night, was used as a secret 
signal between its members. Oflen, when lying in ambush, or 
creeping stealthily upon a foe, had that wailing note conveyed in- 
telligence to his ear, and he heard it now with a thrill which 
caused his whole frame to tremble. His sensations partook of 
joy, uncertainty, and terror. He doubted whether the sound he 
heard was the voice of the natural bird, which it resembled so 
nearly, that even his practised ear could detect no difference — 
whether it was the croaking of a spirit to warn him of danger, 
or allure him to destruction, or whether it was the night signal 
of a living member of his own family. Again and again it was 
repeated, and then a response faintly heard from a distance, 
across the water, ended his conjectures by the conviction that the 
voices he heard were those of the objects of his intense hatred f 

Creeping upon his hands and knees to the water's edge, the 
Hawk listened : the splashing of a paddle was heard, and then a 
birch canoe came gliding swifUy and silently over the still sur- 
face of the river. It was guided by a single person, who plied 
the paddle with expertness, but with the caution of extreme vigi- 
lance, dipping it so gently as to create the least possible noise, 
yet urging the skiff rapidly on its way. As it touched the beach, 
the Hawk, losing all self-command, rushed forward, and stepped 
into the little bark, shoving it at the same moment into the stream. 
The woman who guided it resumed her labour ; but in the next 
instant a loud exclamation from the shore discovered to her that 
a stranger had taken the place of him she sought ; and a third 
party, plunging in the water, soon reached the canoe, and grap- 
pled it with a lusty hand. A fierce struggle ensued, and the 
slight vessel being overturned, the combatants, locked in each 
other's grim embrace, were cast into the water. The battle 
there, though desperate, was brief. For a few minutes there was 
a fearful struggle — ^then a deep groan from the Hawk, and a loud, 
triumphant yell from his adversary announced the result. 
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The next morning's sun revealed a mournful spectacle. On 
the shore lay the stiff and bloody corpse of that vindictive man 
whose sad journey we have pursued to its tragic close. Beside 
him sat the brother, the rival and foeman, whose hand had dealt 
the fatal blow, and the beautiful woman, whose attractions had 
kindled the feud which led to this fatal catastrophe. They shed 
no tear, for it was not their nature to weep. They wailed not, 
for the fallen was not a beloved object. But they gazed in terror 
upon the dead man, and trembled at the dreadful thought that a 
brother had shed a brother's blood. 

Years have rolled away since that event. The Turtle return- 
ed to his tribe, and lived long to enjoy the love of the Red Sky of 
the Morning. A curse remained upon the place of the battle, which 
became haunted by spirits, and was ever afler avoided by men. 
The Indians, in passing it, steer their canoes silently along the 
opposite shore, and shudder as they point out to the stranger the 
spot which, in their expressive language, they have named The 
Place of the Fratricide.* 

* See Appendix, No. XV. 
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THE CAPUCHIN 



^V^%/S/^^^^W^^^V«A/«/V^^^/^^^^^^^^W 



[There is a tradition preserved among the French of a cele- 
brated missionary of their nation, who was one of the earliest of 
the explorers of the Mississippi and its tributaries, and who died 
at some spot which is now unknown. We have endeavoured to 
preserve some of the circumstances, which are related as having 
attended his death, in the following lines.] 

There is a wild and lonely dell, 

Far in the wooded west^ 
Where never summer's sunbeam fell 

To break its long lone rest ; 

Where never blast of winter swept, 

To ruffle, or to chill. 
The calm pellucid lake, that slept 

O'erhung with rock and hill. 

A woodland scene oy hills enclosed. 

By rocky barriers curbed, 
Where shade and silence have reposed 

For ages undisturbed. 

Unless when some dark Indian maid, 

Or prophet old and grey. 
Have hied them to the solemn shade 

To weep alone, or pray. 

For holy rite and gentle love 

Are still so near akin. 
They ever choose the sweetest grove 

To pay their homage in. 
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One morn the boatman's bugle note 
Was heard within the dell, 

And o'er the blue wave seemed to float 
Like some unearthly swell. 

The boatman's song, the plash of oar. 
The gush of parting wave, 

Are faintly heard along the shore. 
And echoed from each cave. 

A skiff appears, by rowers stout 
Urged swiftly o'er the tide ; 

An aged man sat wrapt in thought, 
Who seemed the helm to guide. 

He was a holy capuchin, 

Thin locks were on his brow ; 

His eye, that bright and bold had been. 
With age was darkened now. 

From distant lands, beyond the sea, 

The hoary pilgrim came 
To combat base idolatry. 

And spread the Holy Name. 

From tribe to tribe the good man went. 

The sacred cross he bore ; 
And savage men, on slaughter bent, 

Would listen and adore. 

But worn with age, his mission done, 

Earth had for him no tie. 
He had no further wish, save one— 

To hie him home and die. 

" Good father, let us not delay 

Within this gloomy dell ; 
'Tis here that savage legends say 

Their sinless spirits dwell. 
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" In every cool sequestered cave 
Of this romantic shore, 
The spirits of the fair and brave 
Unite, to part no more. 

" Invisible, the light canoe 
They paddle o'er the lake, 
Or track the deer in the morning dew, 
Among the tangled brake. 

'' 'Tis said their forms, by moonlight seen, 
Float gently on the air ; 
But mortal eye has seldom been 
The fearful sight could bear. 

" Then, holy father, venture not 
To linger in the dell ; 
It is a pure and blessed spot. 
Where only spirits dwell. 



(( 



The hallowed foot of prophet seer, 
Or pure and spotless maid. 

May only dare to wander here 

When night has spread her shade !" 



" Dispel, my son, thy groundless fear. 

And let thy heart be bold ; 
For see, upon my breast I bear 
The consecrated gold. 

" The blessed cross ! that long hath been 
Companion of my path — 
Preserved me in the tempest's din. 
Or stayed the heathen's wrath — 

<< Shall guard us still from threatened harm, 
What form soe'er it take : 
The hurricane, the savage arm. 
Or spirit of the lake*" 
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-" But, father, shall we never cease 



Through savage wilds to roam ? 
My heart is yearning for the peace 
That smiles for us at home. 

" We've traced the river of the west, 
From sea to fountain head, 
And sailed o'er broad Superior's breast, 
By wild adventure led. 

" We've slept beneath the cypress' shade. 
Where noisome reptiles lay ; 
We've chased the panther to his bed, 
And heard the grim wolf bay. 

" And now for sunny France we sigh, 
For quiet, and for home ; 
Then bid us pass the valley by 
Where only spirits roam." 

— " Repine not, son ! old age is slow, 
And feeble feet are mine ; 
This moment to my home I go. 
And thou shalt go to thine. 

" But ere I quit this vale of death. 
For realms more bright and fair. 
On yon green shore my feeble breath 
Shall rise to Heaven in prayer. 

*^ Then high on yonder headland's brow 
The holy altar raise ; 
Uprear the cross and let us bow. 
With humble heart, in praise." 

Thus said, the cross was soon uprear'd 
On that lone heathen shore. 

Where never Christian voice was heard 
In prayer to Grod before. 
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The old man knelt — his head was bare, 
His arms crossed on his breast ; 

He prayed, but none could hear the prayer 
His withered lips expressed. 

He ceased — they raised the holy man, 

Then gazed in silent dread ; 
Chill through each vein the life-blood 

The pilgrim's soul was fled ! 

In silence prayed each voyager. 
Their beads they counted o'er, 

Then made a hasty sepulchre 
Upon that fatal shore. 

Beside the altar where he knelt. 

And where the Lord released 
His spirit from its pilgrimage. 

They laid the holy priest. 

In fear, in haste, a brief adieu 

The wondering boatmen take. 
Then rapidly their course pursue 

Across the haunted lake. 

In after years, when bolder men 

The vale of spirits sought, 
O'er many a wild and wooded glen 

They roamed, but found it not. 

We only know that such a priest 

There was, and thus he fell ; 
But where his saintly relics rest, 

No living man can tell. 

The red man, when he tells the tale, 

Speaks of the wrath that fell 
On him that dared an altar raise. 

In the Indian's spirit-dell. 
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The French, who first explored the wild shores and prolific 
plains that margin the Mississippi river, and extend along its 
tributary streams, believed that they had found a terrestrial para- 
dise. Never before was such a desert of flowers presented to the 
astonished eye of man — never before was there exhibited an ex- 
panse so wide, so fertile, so splendidly adorned. If the beauty 
of this region delighted them, its immensity filled them with as- 
tonishment, and awakened the most extravagant expectations. 
Their warm and sprightly imaginations were easily excited to 
lively admiration, by scenes so grand, so lovely, and so wild, as 
those presented in tliis boundless wilderness of woods and flowers. 
The great length of the magnificent rivers filled them with amaze- 
ment ; while the reputed wealth, and fancied productions of the 
country, awakened both avarice and curiosity. 

We can scarcely realize the sensations with which they must 
have wandered over a country so different from any they had 
ever seen, and have contemplated a landscape so unexpectedly 
majestic and attractive. The freshness and verdure of new 
lands, unspoiled and un impoverished by the hand of cultivation, 
is in itself delightful. It is pleasing to see the works of nature 
in their original character, as' they came from the creative hand ; 
and that pleasure was here greatly enhanced by the infinite vari- 
ety, and magnificent extent, of the romantic scenery. The plains 
seemed as boundless as they were beautiful, and the splendid 
groves, which diversified the surface of these exquisitely graceful 
lawns, invested them with a peculiar air of rural elegance. 

Delighted with this extensive and fertile region, they roamed 
far and wide over its boundless prairies, and pushed their little 
barks into every navigable stream. Their inoffensive manners 
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procured them a favourable reception ; their cheerfulness and 
suavity conciliated even the savage warrior, whose suspicious 
nature discovered no cause of alarm in the visits of these gay 
strangers. Divided into small parties, having different objects 
in view, they pursued their several designs without collision and 
with little concert. One sought fame, another searched for mines 
of gold as opulent as those which had enriched the Spaniards in 
a more southern part of the same continent. One aspired simply 
to the honour of discovering new lands, another came to collect 
rare and nondescript specimens of natural curiosities ; one trav- 
elled to see man in a state of nature, another brought the Grospel 
to the heathen ; while, perhaps, a great number roved carelessly 
among these interesting scenes, indulging an idle curiosity or a 
mere love of adventure, and seeking no higher gratification than 
that which the novelty and excitement of the present moment 
afforded. 

Whatever might be their respective views, they were certain- 
ly, in one respect, the most successful of adventurers. They tra- 
versed these wide plains with impunity. They penetrated far 
into the interior of the trackless wilderness. Their canoes were 
seen tracing the meanders of the longest rivers ; and these fear- 
less explorers had already found their way into the heart of this 
immense continent, while other Europeans obtained, with difficul- 
ty, a footing upon the sea coast. 

Among the earliest who thus came was Pierre Blonde, who, 
having served a regular apprenticeship to an eminent barber at 
Paris, had recently commenced the world on his own account, in 
the character of valet to an excellent Dominican priest, who was 
about to visit America. The proverb, *' like master like man," 
had little application to this pair — for never were two human 
beings more unlike than they. The worthy Dominican was a 
gentlemanly and priest-like personage, and Pierre a very unas- 
suming plebeian. The master was learned and benevolent,-— 
grave, austere, and self-denying ; the valet was a jolly, rattling 
madcap, who, as he never hesitated to grant a favour or a civility 
to any human being who asked or needed it, thought it right to 
be equally obliging to himself; and neither mortified his own 
flesh nor his neighbour's feelings. The priest mourned over the 
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depravity of the human race, and especially deprecated the friv- 
olous habits of his countrymen ; the valet not only believed this 
to be the best of all possible worlds, but prided himself particu- 
larly in being a native of a country which produces the best fid- 
dlers, cooks, and barbers, on the habitable globe. In short, the 
master was a priest and the man a hair-dresser ; they both loved 
and endeavoured to improve their species ; but the one dealt with 
the inner, the other with the outer man ; — one sought to enlighten 
the dark abyss of the ignorant heart, while the other sedulously 
scraped the superfluities of the visage. Father Francis was a 
mysterious, silent, ascetic man ; Pierre was as mercurial and as 
merry a lad as ever flourished a pair of scissors. 

However they might differ in other respects, there was one 
particular in which Father Francis and his man, Pierre, exactly 
agreed ; namely, in an ardent desire to explore the streams, the 
forests, and the prairies of Louisiana. They were allured, it is 
true, by very different motives. The priest came to spread the 
Gospel among the heathen, to arrest their vices, and to explode 
their human sacrifices ; the valet travelled to see the lion with 
one horn, the fountain of rejuvenescence, the white-breasted 
swans, and the dark-skinned girls of Illinois. Pierre's research- 
es into American history had been considerable, and his opportu- 
nities for acquiring a knowledge of the new world singularly 
felicitous. He had shaved gentlemen who had been there — had 
scraped the very cheeks which were embrowned by the sun of 
the western Indies, and had held, with secret delight, betwixt his 
thumb and finger, the identical nostrils that had inhaled the deli- 
cious odours of Florida, the land of flowers. He had listened 
with admiration to their wonderful stories, some of which almost 
staggered his credulity. He did not doubt the existence of gold 
mines, in which the pure metal was found in solid masses — the 
only objection to which was, that they were too large for trans- 
portation, — nor of that wonderful pool, in which, if an old man 
bathed, he lost the decrepitude of age, and regained the bloom 
of childhood. These things seemed proper enough, and were 
vouched for by gentlemen who could not be mistaken ; yet it 
seemed to him marvellous, that the birds should be snowy white, 
and the ladies black ; that the men should be beardless, and the 
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lions have horns ; and that gold-dust, grapes, and oranges, should 
grow and glitter in a wilderness, where there were none but 
wolves and wild men to gather them. 

It is proper to state here, in order to prevent any misunder- 
standing in a matter of so much importance, that, although Pierre 
was a barber, he was by no means an insignificant person. He 
was of honest parentage — the son of a very reputable peasant, 
who lived decently, and brought up his ofispring in habits of in- 
dustry. He had a fine figure and a very prepossessing counte- 
nance. His eye was good, his teeth white, and his smile agree- 
able. He was, in short, a gentleman— on a small scale, and a 
most excellent person — in his way. A pleasant young man, with 
a light purse, and liberal feelings. 

During the passage, Pierre became a favourite with his fellow 
voyagers. He played the flute, sang merry songs, shaved the 
sailors gratis, and on Sundays brushed up the captain as fine as 
a grenadier. He felt so happy himself, that he could not be easy 
without trying to make every body happy around him. At odd 
times, when he was unemployed, he amused himself in fancying 
the adventures that awaited him, the fine sights he should see, 
and the heaps upon heaps of gold and jewels that he should pick 
up in the new world. He thought himself a second Columbus, 
and had no doubt that high honours would be conferred upon him 
on his i^eturn — the king would make him a count or a marquis; 
and M. Comeille, who was then in the meridian of his fame, would 
write a play, and tell his exploits in poetry. The prime minister 
would probably offer him his daughter in marriage— and a cloud 
passed over the brow of the merry Frenchman as he reflected that 
it would be proper to make the lady miserable, by refusing the 
honour of the alliance. " I shall certainly be very much obliged 
to him," said Pierre, as he sat musing on the forecastle, gazing 
at a long stream of moonlight that sparkled on the undulating 
waves ; " very much obliged : and I shall never be wanting in 
gratitude to a nobleman who shall do me so much honour, — but 
I must decline it ; for there is pretty little Annette, that I have 
promised to marry, and who shall never have reason to weep hr 
my inconstancy. Annette is a very pretty girl, and she loves 
me dearly. I really think she would break her heart if I should 
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not marry her. Poor girl ! she thinks there is no body in the 
world equal to Pierre — and I have no reason to dispute her judg- 
ment. She is neither rich nor noble, but what of that ? When 
I am master of a gold mine, and a marquis of France, I can ele- 
vate her to my own rank ; and I will hang strings of pearl, and 
ornaments of solid gold, about her pretty neck, and her slender 
waist, in such profusion, that the meanness of her birth will be 
forgotten in the glitter of her attire." Thus did Pierre enjoy the 
luxury of hope, and revel in anticipation upon the bright pros- 
pects that beamed upon his delighted fancy. The vessel flew 
rapidly over the waves ; and, after a prosperous voyage, the new 
world spread its illimitable shores, its gigantic mountains, and 
its wooded vales, before the enraptured eyes of the weary voy- 
agers. 

Pierre was in the new world. It was very much unlike the 
old one. . Yet its great superiority did not strike him so forcibly 
as he had expected. The St. Lawrence was a noble river ; its 
shores were green, and the trees were larger than any he had 
seen in France ; but the sunny clime, and the rich vineyards of 
his native land were not there, nor was there the least sign of a 
gold mine, or a pearl fishery. Our adventurer, however, was of 
a sanguine temperament, and determined to suspend his judgment, 
and hope on for a season. 

Shortly after their arrival at Montreal, an expedition was con- 
certed to the newly discovered region of the Upper Mississippi, 
and Father Francis made his arrangements to accompany the 
party. Pierre, who, in the long voyage across the Atlantic, com- 
paratively agreeable as it was, had become wearied of the con- 
finement and privations incident to this mode of travelling, looked 
at the little boats launched on the St. Lawrence, for the transpor- 
tation of the party, with some distrust, and evinced a considerable 
deal of reluctance against embarking in a new adventure. In 
Montreal he had found some of the luxuries which he enjoyed at 
home, and had been deprived of on shipboard. There were bar- 
bers and cooks, to shave and feed people ; and, new as the city 
was, there was a monastery and a ball room, in the first of which, 
he could be seated in a snug confessional, when he went to con- 
fess his sins to the priest, and in the other he could dance without 

7 
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knocking his head against a spar, or running the risk of jumping 
overboard. Other considerations, however, weighed against his 
indolence and love of pleasure. He longed to discover the foun- 
tain of rejuvenescence, to bathe in its renovating waters, and se- 
cure the miraculous gift of perpetual youth. He panted for the 
dignity and advantage of being sole proprietor of a gold mine, 
and returning to merry France with a ship load of treasure, — for 
the honour of nobility, the pleasure of refusing the prime minis- 
ter's daughter, and the pride of making Annette a peeress. In- 
cited by hopes so brilliant, and so remarkably reasonable, the 
spirit of adventure was re-animated in his bosom, and he em- 
barked with newly invigorated alacrity. 

They ascended, with much toil, the rapid current of the noble 
St. Lawrence, meandering among its thousand isles, and gazing 
with delight on its rocky and luxuriant shores. They coasted the 
grand and beautiful lakes of the north, enraptured with the fresh- 
ness and variety of the scenery ; and surveyed with amazement, 
the great cataract, which has been the wonder of succeeding 
generations. Every night they encamped upon the banks, and 
the forest rang with the cheerful sounds of merriment. Some- 
times they met the Indians, who gazed upon them as superior be- 
ings, and either fled in terror, or endeavoured to conciliate them 
by kindness and hospitality. It was thus that the Europeans 
were usually received by the natives of this continent, before lit- 
tle jealousies, and occasional aggressions, were fomented, by 
hasty retaliation, into lasting hatred. Happy would it have been 
for our country, and for human nature, had the civilized adven- 
turers to the new world conducted themselves in such a manner 
as to have deepened, and indelibly engraved upon the savage 
mind, the feelings of profound respect which their first appear- 
ance excited. 

When they reached the southern end of Lake Michigan, the 
waters were high, and they floated over the inundated lands, 
pushing their boats among the trees of the forest, and over the 
rank herbage of the low prairies of that region, until they found 
the current, which had set towards the north, began to flow off* in 
the opposite direction, and floated them into a small stream, run- 
ning towards the south. Here they halted for some days to hunt, 
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and repair their boats ; and when they reached the Illinois, a 
large, but placid river, one of the noblest tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi, the flood had subsided, and the waters were flowing qui- 
etly within their natural channel, through the silent forest. 

With what emotions of wonder must those adventurous trav- 
ellers have gazed upon these wild scenes ! How singular must 
have been their sensations, when they reflected on their distance 
from the civilized world, and thought of the immensity of that 
immeasurable waste that was spread around them. They had 
never imagined, far less witnessed, a desert so blooming or so ex- 
tensive. There was a magnificence of beauty in its prolific veg- 
etation and gorgeous verdure, and a grandeur in the idea of the 
boundless extent of this splendid wildernesss, that must have 
excited the imagination to speculations of intense interest. 

Pierre seemed to awaken to a new existence when the boats 
entered upon this beautiful river ; and he felt a thrill of pleasure 
as he surveyed the placid stream and its lovely shores. The 
river, deep, unobstructed, and clear as crystal, flows with a cur- 
rent so gentle as to be almost imperceptible, while the overhang- 
ing trees protect it from the winds, keeping it as still and invio- 
late as the fountain that sleeps in its native cave. The stately 
swan sailed upon the mirror that reflected her downy plumage, 
and the gaudy paroquet, rich in green and golden hues, sported 
among the tall trees. The tangled grape vines hung in heavy 
masses from the boughs, and the wild fruit trees dipped their limbs 
in the water. Here and there the tall blufls jutted in upon the 
river, impressing their gracefully curved outlines upon the clear 
blue ground of the sk^, and throwing their long dark shadows 
upon the water ; but most usually, a rich border of noble forest 
trees, springing from a low shore, hung in graceful beauty over 
the stream. Sometimes they saw herds of buflalo, wading in 
the tide, sometimes the lazy bear wallowing in the mire, and, oc- 
casionally, the slender deer, standing in the timid attitude of at- 
tention ; while every secluded inlet, or shaded cove, was filled 
with screaming wild fowl, of an infinite variety of plumage. 

The travellers arrived, at length, at an Indian village, where 
they were entertained with great hospitality. The chiefs sur- 
rounded by his wise men^ and his warriors, painted in gay colours, 
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and decked with feathers, symbolical of peace, received them 
with public demonstrations of respect ; and a great company, of 
different ages, and both sexes, was assembled to gaze at them, 
and to do them honour. The hump of the buffalo, the head of 
the elk, and the marrowy tail of the beaver, were dressed for 
them, with all the skill of aboriginal gourmandism ; they were 
feasted, besides, upon bear's oil, jerked venison, hominy, and del- 
icately roasted puppies ; and the juicy steams of these delicious 
viands, unvitiated by the villanous artificial mixtures of Euro- 
pean cookery, were pleasantly blended with the balmy odours of 
the forest. Father Francis, among other monastic attainments, 
had acquired a very competent knowledge of the art of good eat- 
ing, and did ample justice to the generous fare which spread the 
board of his savage entertainers ; but being a reformer of morals, 
he determined to show his gratitude by delivering before his new 
friends a homily against intemperance ; resolving, at the same 
time, to improve so favourable an opportunity of suggesting the 
propriety of seasoning such gross meats with a few wholesome 
condiments ; for, to his taste, the devouring of flesh without salt, 
pepper, or sauce, was mere cannibalism. Pierre was a reformer, 
too, and he made up his mind to improve the gastronomic science 
of his country, whenever he should become a marquis, by ad- 
ding the buffalo's tongue and hump, and the elk's head, to the lux- 
uries of a Parisian bill of fare. The cooking of puppies he 
thought an unchristian and dangerous innovation, which might 
lead to the destruction of some of the most harmless animals in 
creation, while the addition which it brought to the list of solid 
edibles, was not worthy of much commendation. 

Having feasted the adventurers, the Indians presented them 
with feathers, belts, moccasins, and dressed skins ; and the chief, 
in the profusion of his generosity, offered to Father Francis fif- 
teen beautiful young girls, but the good man, as any prudent 
man would have done, wisely declined the acceptance of a pres- 
ent that might prove so troublesome. Pierre thought he would 
have ordered things differently : he winked, shrugged, hinted, 
and at last ventured to beg that he might take one of them, at 
least, Jto Paris with him, as a curiosity ; but the inexorable priest 
advised him to carry a swan, a paroquet, a pet buffalo, or a rat- 
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tlesnake, in preference. Finally, when that worthy and highly 
honoured ecclesiastic had been feasted to repletion, and loaded to 
weariness with deferential civilities, a soft couch of buffalo robes 
was spread for him, and a number of young girls stood round 
him, as he reposed, fanning him with the snowy wings of the 
swan, and driving away the musquitoes with bunches of gaudy 
feathers. Pierre thought this a very grand ceremony, and quite 
comfortable withal ; and determined, that, whenever he should be- 
come proprietor of a gold mine, he would enjoy the luxury of 
slumber with similar attendance. 

It would be a question worthy the attention of the curious in 
matters relating to the philosophy of the human mind, whether 
that love of foreigners which has ever distinguished the American 
people, and made them the sport of every idle traveller who has 
chanced to linger on our shores, was not derived from the aborig- 
ines. The vanity of showing off a travelled " lion" at our par- 
ties is certainly not original. If it be not an inherent passion in 
the human breast, it has, at least, prevailed throughout many 
ages. The desire to behold the exotic production of a distant 
clime — to entertain one who has roamed through latitudes differ- 
ent from our own, and had hair breadth 'scapes, has long been a 
distinguishing trait in the domestic manners of our countrymen ; 
and we are happy to be able to trace the propensity back to a 
period anterior to our existence as a nation. For we do not set 
it down among our virtues. Hospitality may have much to do 
with keeping it alive, and a generous love of knowledge may af- 
ford it some nourishment. But we fear that, after all, it rests 
upon a solid substratum of vanity, and is cherished by the oozings 
of an inquisitive curiosity. The Illini, however, fared much bet- 
ter in the result of their attentions to distinguished strangers, than 
we who have succeeded and imitated them. They received the 
French, with confiding kindness, into the bosom of their society, 
and fed them upon the fat of their land ; and the worthy visiters 
of that primitive people recorded their hospitality in terms of 
grateful acknowledgment. We have pursued a similar course 
of conduct towards other Europeans, and have been sadly tra- 
duced and ridiculed for our pains. 

Father Francis took an early occasion to say a word in season 
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to the savages on the great business of his mission. They heard 
him with grave respect, and promised to take the matter into con- 
sideration ; but, as their intercourse was conducted entirely by 
signs, it is not likely that they were greatly edified. He showed 
them a telescope, a mariner's compass, and a watch, and endeav- 
oured to explain their several properties; they listened with at- 
tention, offered food to the watch, which they supposed to be a 
living animal, looked with fear at the telescope, and picked the 
old man's pocket, while he was lecturing upon natural philosophy. 
Upon the whole, the savages showed great capabilities for the 
pursuits of civilized life. Pierre, in the meanwhile, remained an 
inactive spectator of these proceedings. The Indians, with their 
usual tact, discovered (hat he occupied a subordinate place in the 
mission, which released them from the necessity of paying public 
honours. But his fine figure, his elastic step, and his open coun- 
tenance, won their regard, and obtained for him the most cordial 
attention. Though he was not, as they supposed, a chief, or a 
prophet, they imagined that he was a young brave of promise, and 
perhaps of distijdction, in his tribe. 

The next morning, the young warriors dispersed themselves in 
the neighbouring groves, to paint their bodies and decorate their 
heads. This is one of the most important employments of an In- 
dian's life. No beau, nor dandy, nor exquisite, in any part of 
the world, expends more time in the laborious duties of the toilet, 
than is consumed by the savage in decorating his person. Pierre 
went among them, bowing and smiling, in his usual obliging man- 
ner, with his razors, combs, scissors, and pomatums ; and, after 
exhibiting specimens of his skill upon himself, prevailed upon some 
of his new acquaintances to place themselves under his hands. 
He was not only a complete adept in his own art, but a man of 
genius, who could adapt its principles to the circumstances of a 
new case ; and, directed by the slight observations he had been 
enabled to make, painted up some of the savages, after their own 
fashion, with peculiar elegance, and to their entire satisfaction. 
They were delighted with his clever and obliging talents. He 
exhibited his lancet and tooth-drawers, and explained their use by 
significant gestures ; and the Indians, supposing them to be deli- 
cate instruments for torturing prisoners of war, patted him on the 
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head as a valuable auxiliary. He produced a pair of foils, and, 
while he convinced them that he was a great warrior, caused an 
infinite deal of merriment by the contrast of his own dexterity 
with the awkwardness of those who were prevailed upon to op- 
pose him. A pocket mirror, and some trinkets, which he display- 
ed, won their admiration, and they soon determined, that, although 
Father Francis might be highest in rank, Pierre was by far the 
greatest man, and most valuable acquaintance. Such are the 
triumphs of genius ! Pierre liad ventured upon a delicate experi- 
ment, in which ninety-nine of the most consummately skilled art- 
ists might have failed, where one would have been successful. 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ;" 

he had touched a fortunate spring, and found the talisman which 
commanded a brilliant destiny. In the fulness of his heart he 
opened a small package of looking-glasses, which he had brought 
for traffic, and distributed them gratuitously among the warriors, 
presenting the largest and most elegant to the chief, who was so 
much delighted, that he instantly, with princely liberality, olFered 
him his daughter in marriage. Happy Pierre ! he was that day 
the proudest of men, and the most blissful of barbers. 

Pierre had serious scruples whether he should accept this gen- 
erous offer ; not that he considered it above his merits — on the 
contrary, he gave the chief great credit for having had the acute- 
ness to discover his genius, and the magnanimity to know how to 
appreciate it. It was a proposal worthy of both the parties con- 
cerned. But it touched his honour, while it flattered his pride. 
He had not forgotten his obligations to Annette — the merry dark- 
eyed girl who had given him the first offering of her young affec- 
tions. Poor little Annette, what would she think of it, if he should 
marry another lady. He was sure she would never stand it. 
The blight of disappointment would fall upon the warm heart that 
throbbed so sincerely for him. " No," said he to himself, " I will 
be true to Annette, be the consequences what they may ; I have 
promised her my hand, and a share in my gold mine ; and noth- 
ing shall ever induce me to act in a manner unbecoming a French 
gentleman." Having formed this heroic resolution, he put his hat 
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on one side of his head, and strutted through the village, with the 
independent air of a man who chooses to do as he pleases, and the 
self-satisfied countenance of one who has adopted a virtuous de- 
termination. 

But Pierre knew little of the frailty of his own heart. Few of 
us are aware of the backslidings of which we may be guilty when 
there is a lady in the case. He began to reflect, that the partner 
so liberally tendered to his acceptance, was the daughter of a king, 
and that such an alliance was not to be picked up every day in 
the woods of the new world. He might grow gray before another 
sovereign would condescend to invite him into his family ; and, 
reasoning in his own mind, that the proposed marriage would 
make him a prince, and heir apparent, he began to entertain strong 
doubts whether patriotism, and the honour of the French nation, 
did not require him to sacrifice his affections to the glory and ad- 
vantage of giving a king to the Illini. Napoleon has since been 
called upon to decide a similar question ; and Pierre, though not 
a great warrior, loved his country and himself as well as Napo- 
leon. He reflected further, that the possession of the sovereign 
power would be the readiest way to the discovery of the fountain 
of rejuvenescence ; the gold mines would all be his own, and he 
could send Annette a shipload of the precious metal. Moreover, 
he had already discovered, that in the new world it was the cus- 
tom for great men to have a plurality of wives — a custom that 
seemed to him to be founded in good sense — and he saw no reason 
why he should not comply with it, and, with the first cargo of 
gold he should send to France, despatch an invitation to Annette 
to share his prosperity and the happiness of his tawny bride. 

When our inclinations prompt us strongly to a particular line 
of conduct, it is easy to find reasons enough to turn the scale. 
Indeed, it is most usual to adopt a theory first, and then to seek 
out arguments to support it. Pierre could now find a host of 
reasons urging him to instant wedlock with the Illinois maiden. 
And not the least were the advantages which would accrue to 
Father Francis, to the church, and to the cause of civilization. 
When he should become a prince, he could take the venerable 
priest under his patronage, encourage the spread of the true faith, 
cause his subjects to be civilized, and induce them to dress like 
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Christians and feed like rational beings. He longed, with all the 
zeal of a reformer, to see them powder their hair, and abstain 
from the savage practice of eating roasted puppies. 

So he determined to marry the lady ; and, having thus definite- 
ly settled the question, thought it would be proper to take the ad- 
vice of his spiritual guide. Father Francis was shocked at the 
bare mention of the affair. He admonished Pierre of the sin of 
marrying a heathen, and of the wickedness of breaking his plight- 
ed faith ; and assured him, in advance, that such misconduct 
would bring down upon him the severe displeasure of the church. 
Pierre thanked him with the most humble appearance of convic- 
tion, and forthwith proceeded to gratify his own inclination — be- 
lieving that, in the affair of wedlock, he knew what was for his 
own good quite as well as a holy monk, who, to the best of his 
judgment, could know very little about the matter. 

On the following morning the marriage took place, with no 
other ceremony than the delivery of the bride into the hands of 
her future husband. Pierre was as happy as bridegrooms usually 
are — for his companion was a slender, pretty girl, with a mild 
black eye and an agreeable countenance. They were conducted 
to a wigwam, and installed at once into the offices of husband and 
wife, and into the possession of their future mansion. The fe- 
males of the village assembled, and practised a good many jokes 
at the expense of the young couple : and Pierre, as well to get rid 
of tliese as to improve the earliest opportunity of examining into 
the mineral treasures of the country, endeavoured, by signs, to in- 
vite his partner to a stroll — intimating, at the same time, that he 
would be infinitely obliged to her if she would have the politeness 
to show him a gold mine or two. The girl signified her acquies- 
cence, and presently stole away through the forest, followed by 
the enamoured hair-dresser. 

As soon as they were out of sight of the village, Pierre offered 
her his arm, but the arch girl darted away, laughing, and shaking 
her black tresses, which streamed in the air behind her, as she 
leaped over the logs and glided through the thickets. Pierre liked 
her none the less for this evidence of coquetry, but gaily pursued 
his beautiful bride, for whom he began to feel the highest admira- 
tion. Her figure was exquisitely moulded, and the exercise in 

7* 
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which she was now engaged displayed its gracefulDess to the 
greatest advantage. There was a novelty, too, in the adventure, 
which pleased the gay-hearted Frenchman ; and away they ran, 
mutually amused and mutually satisfied with each other. 

Pierre was an active young fellow, and, for a while, followed 
the beautiful savage with a creditable degree of speed ; but, un- 
accustomed to the obstacles which impeded the' way, he soon be- 
came fatigued. His companion slackened her pace when she 
found him lingering behind ; and, when the thicket was more than 
usually intricate, kindly guided him through the most practicable 
places, — always, however, keeping out of his reach ; and when- 
ever he mended his pace, or showed an inclination to overtake 
her, she would dart away, looking back over her shoulder, laugh- 
ing, and coquetting, and inviting him to follow. For a time this 
was amusing enough, and quite to the taste of the merry barber ; 
but the afternoon was hot, the perspiration flowed copiously, and 
he began to doubt the expediency of having to catch a wife, or win 
even a gold mine, by the sweat of his brow — especially in a new 
country. Adventurers to newly discovered regions expect to get 
things easily ; the fruits of labour may be found at home. 

On they went in this manner, until Pierre, wearied out, was 
about to give up the pursuit of his light-heeled bride, when they 
reached a spot where the ground gradually ascended, until, all at 
once, they stood upon the edge of an elevated and extensive plain. 
Our traveller had heretofore obtained partial glimpses of the prai- 
ries, but now saw one of these vast plains, for the first time, in its 
breadth and grandeur. Its surface was gently uneven ; and, as 
he happened to be placed on one of the highest swells, he looked 
over a boundless expanse, where not a single tree intercepted the 
prospect or relieved the monotony. He strained his vision for- 
ward, but the plain was boundless — marking the curved line of 
its profile on the far distant horizon. The effect was rendered 
more striking by the appearance of the setting sun, which had sunk 
to the level of the farthest edge of the prairie, and seemed like a 
globe of fire restftig upon the ground. Pierre looked around him 
with admiration. The vast expanse — destitute of trees, covered 
with tall grass, now dried by the summer's heat, and extending, 
as it seemed to him, to the western verge of the continent — exci- 
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ted his special wonder. Little versed in geography, he persua- 
ded himself that he had reached the western boundary of the 
world, and beheld the very spot where the sun passed over the 
edge of the great terrestrial plane. There was no mistake. He 
had achieved an adventure worthy the greatest captain of the age. 
His form dilated, and his eye kindled, with a consciousness of his 
own importance. Columbus had discovered a continent, but he 
had travelled to the extreme verge of the earth's surface, beyond 
which nothing remained to be discovered. " Yes," he solemnly 
exclaimed, "there is the end of the world ! How fortunate am I 
to have approached it by daylight, and with a guide ; otherwise, 
I might have stepped over in the dark, and have fallen — I know 
not where !" 

The Indian girl had seated herself on the grass, and was com- 
posedly waiting his pleasure, when he discovered large masses of 
smoke rolling upward in the west. He pointed towards this new 
phenomenon, and endeavoured to obtain some explanation of its 
meaning ; but the bride, if she understood his enquiry, had no 
means of reply. There is a language of looks which is sufficient 
for the purposes of love. The glance of approving aiSection beams 
expressively from the eye, and finds its way in silent eloquence 
to the heart. No doubt that the pair, whose bridal day we have 
described, had already learned, from each other's looks, the con- 
fession which they had no other common language to convey ; but 
the intercourse of signs can go no further. It is perfectly inade- 
quate to the interpretation of natural phenomena: and the Indian 
maid was unable to explain that singular appearance which so 
puzzled her lover. But discovering, from the direction to which , 
he pointed, that his curiosity was strongly excited, the obliging 
girl rose, and led the way towards the west. They walked for 
more than an hour. Pierre insensibly became grave and silent, 
and his sympathizing companion unconsciously fell into the same 
mood. He had taken her hand, which she now yielded without 
reluctance, and they moved slowly, side by side, over the plain — 
she with a submissive and demure air, and he alternately admiring 
his beautiful bride, and throwing suspicious glances at the novel 
scene around him. The sun had gone down, the breeze had sub- 
ddedy and the stillness of death was hanging over the prairie. 
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Pierre began to have awful sensations. Though bold and vola- 
tile, a something like fear crept over him, and he would have 
turned back ; but the pride of a French gentleman, and a mar- 
quis in anticipation, prevented him. He felt mean — for no man 
of spirit ever becomes seriously alarmed without feeling a sense 
of degradation. There is something so unmanly in fear, that, al- 
though no bosom is entirely proof against it, we feel ashamed to 
acknowledge its influence even to ourselves. Our hero looked 
forward in terror, yet was too proud to turn back. Superstition 
was beginning to throw its misty visions about his fancy. He 
had taken a step contrary to the advice of his father confessor, 
and was in open rebellion against the church ; and he began to 
fear that some evil spirit, under the guise of an Indian maid, was 
seducing him away to destruction. At all events, he determined 
not to go much further. 

The shades of night had begun to close, when they again 
ascended one of those elevations which swells so gradually that 
the traveller scarcely remarks them until he reaches the summit, 
and beholds, from a commanding eminence, a boundless landscape 
spread before him. The veil of night,- without concealing the 
scene, rendered it indistinct ; the undulations of the surface were 
no longer perceptible ; and the prairie seemed a perfect plain. 
One phenomenon astonished and perplexed him : before him the 
firairie was lighted up with a dim but supernatural brilliancy, 
like that of a distant fire, while behind was the blackness of dark- 
ness. An air of solitude reigned over that wild plain, and not a 
sound relieved the desolation of the scene. A chill crept over 
him as he gazed around, and not an object met his eye but that 
dark maid, who stood in mute patience by his side, as waiting his 
pleasure ; but on whose features, as displayed by the uncertain 
light that glimmered on them, a smile of triumph seemed to play. 
He looked again, and the horizon gleamed brighter and bright- 
er, until a fiery redness rose above its dark outline, while heavy, 
slow moving, masses of cloud curled upward above it. It was 
evidently the intense reflection, and the voluminous smoke, of a 
vast fire. In another moment the blaze itself appeared, first shoot- 
ing up at one spot, and then at another, and advancing, until the 
whole line of horizon was clothed with flames, that rolled aroundi 
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and curled, and dashed upward, like the angry waves of a burn- 
ing ocean. The simple Frenchman had never heard of the fires 
that sweep over our wide prairies in the autumn, nor did it enter 
into his head that a natural cause could produce an eiSect so ter- 
rific. The whole western horizon was clad in fire, and, as far as 
the eye could see, to the right and left, was one vast conflagra- 
tion, having the appearance of angry billows of a fiery liquid, 
dashing against each other, and foaming, and throwing flaices of 
burning spray into the air. There was a roaring sound like that 
caused by the conflict of waves. A more terrific sight could 
scarcely be conceived ; nor was it singular that an unpractised 
eye should behold in that scene a wide sea of flame, lashed into 
fury by some internal commotion. 

Pierre could gaze no longer. A sudden horror thrilled his 
soul. His worse fears were realized in the tremendous landscape. 
He saw before him the lake of fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels. The existence of such a place of punishment he had 
never doubted ; but, heretofore, it had been a mere dogma of 
faith, while now it appeared before him in its terrible reality. He 
thought he could plainly distinguish gigantic black forms dancing 
in the flames, throwing up their long misshapen arms, and writh- 
ing their bodies into fantastic shapes. Uttering a piercing shriek, 
he turned and fled with the swiftness of an arrow. Fear gave 
new vigour to the muscles which had before been relaxed with 
fatigue, and his feet, so lately heavy, now touched the ground with 
the light and springy tread of the antelope. Yet, to himself, his 
steps seemed to linger, as if his heels w^re lead. 

The Indian girl clapped her hands and laughed aloud as she 
pursued him. That laugh, which, at an earlier hour of this 
eventful day, had enlivened his heart by its joyous tones, now 
filled him with terror. It seemed the yell of a demon — ^the tri- 
umphant scream of hellish delight over the downfall of his soul. 
The dark maid of Illinois, so lately an object of love, became, to 
his distempered fancy, a minister of vengeance — a fallen angel 
sent to tempt him to destruction. A supernatural strength and 
swiftness gave wipgs to his flight, as he bounded away with the 
speed of the ostrich of the desert ; but he seemed, to himself, to 
crawl sluggishly, and, whenever he cast a glance behind, that 
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mysterious girl of the prairie was laughing at his heels. He 
tried to iuvoke the saints, but, alas ! in the confusion of his mind, 
he could not recollect the names of more than half a dozen, nor 
determine which was the most suitable one to be called upon in 
such an anomalous case. Arrived at the forest, he dashed head- 
long through its tangled thickets. Neither the darkness, nor any 
obstacle, checked his career ; but scrambling over fallen timber, 
tearing through copse and briar, he held his way, bruised and 
bleeding, through the forest. At last he reached the village, 
staggered into a lodge which happened to be unoccupied, and 
sunk down insensible. 

The sun was just rising above the eastern horizon when Pierre 
awoke. The Indian maid was bending over him with looks of 
tender solicitude. She had nursed him through the silent watches 
of the night, had pillowed his head upon the soft plumage of the 
swan, and covered him with robes of the finest fur. - She had 
watched his dreamy sleep through the long hours, when all 
others were sleeping, and no eye witnessed her assiduous care — 
had bathed his throbbing temples with water from the spring, and 
passed her slender fingers through his ringlets, with the fondness 
of a young and growing affection, until she had soothed the un- 
conscious object of her tenderness into a calm repose. It was her 
first love, and she had given her heart up to its influence with all 
the strength, and all the weakness, of female passion. ^ Under 
other circumstances it might long have remained concealed in her 
own bosom, and have gradually become disclosed by the atten- 
tions of her lover, as the flower opens slowly to the sun. But 
she had been suddenly called to the discharge of the duties of a 
wife ; and woman, when appealed to by the charities of life, 
gives full play to her affections, pouring out the treasures of her 
love in liberal profusion. 

But her tenderness was thrown away upon the slumbering 
bridegroom, whose unusual excitement, both of body and mind, 
had been succeeded by a profound lethargy. No sooner did he 
open his eyes, than the dreadful images of the night became again 
pictured upon his imagination. Even that anxious girl, who had 
hung over him with sleepless solicitude, throughout the night, and 
still watchedy dejected, by his side, seemed to wear a malignant 
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aspect, and to triumph in his anguish. He shrunk from the glance 
of her eye, as if its mild lustre would have withered him. She 
laid her hand upon his brow, and he writhed as if a serpent had 
crawled over his visage. The hope of escape suddenly presented 
itself to his mind. He rose, and rushed wildly to the shore. The 
boats were just leaving the bank ; his companions had been 
grieved at his marriage, and were alarmed when they found he 
had left the village ; but Father Francis, a rigid moralist, and a 
stern man, determined not to wait for him a moment, and the lit- 
tle barks were already shoved into the stream, when the haggard 
barber appeared, and plunged into the water. As he climbed the 
side of the nearest boat, he conjured his comrades, in tones of 
agony, to fly. Imagining he had discovered some treachery in 
their new allies, they obeyed ; the oars were plied with vigour, 
and the vessels of the white strangers rapidly disappeared from 
the eyes of the astonished Illini, who were as much perplexed by 
the abrupt departure, as they had been by the unexpected visit of 
their eccentric guests. 

Pierre took to his bed, and remained an invalid during the rest 
of the voyage. «• Nor did he set his foot on shore again in the new 
world. One glance at the lake of fire was enough for him, and 
he did not, like Orpheus, look back at the infernal regions from 
which he had escaped. The party descended the Mississippi to 
the gulf of Mexico, where, finding a ship destined for France, he 
took leave of his companions, from whom he had carefully con- 
cealed the true cause of his alarm. During the passage across 
the Atlantic he recovered his health, and, in some measure, his 
spirits ; but he never regained his thirst for adventure, his ambi- 
tion to be a marquis, or his desire to seek for gold. The fountain 
of rejuvenescence itself had no charms to allure him back to the 
dangerous wildernesses of the far west. On all these subjects he 
remained silent as the grave. One would have supposed that he 
had escaped the dominions of Satan under a pledge of secresy. 

A new misfortune awaited him at home, where, to his infinite 
mortification, he found Annette married to a lank, snivelling 
pastryifcook, dispensing smiles, and pies, and sugar plums, from 
behind a counter, and enjoying as much happiness as she could 
have tasted 4n the rank to which he had once destined her. It 
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was not kind in her to have jilted Pierre for a pastry cook, when 
he would not have jilted her for any thing less than a princess. 
Our hero had stuck to his integrity like a gentleman, until strong 
temptation overmastered him, while she had ^tened to the sugar- 
ed compliments of the confectioner, as soon as the back of her 
generous lover was turned, and became mistress of a cake shop, 
while he was laying plans to make her a peeress of France, and 
a princess of Illinois. Short-sighted Annette ! to value so slight- 
ly the sincere passion of so munificent a lover ! Pierre received 
the news of her defection with the composure of a philosopher — 
shrugged his shoulders, snapped his fingers, and resumed his 
humble occupation. He was not the man to break his heart for a 
trifle ; and, afler bearing with fortitude the loss of a gold mine, a 
throne, and lovely princess, the infidelity of a light-hearted maiden 
was not a thing to grieve over. He lived a barber, and died a 
bachelor. When the bloom of youth began to fade from his 
cheek, and the acuteness of his sensibilities became a little blunt- 
ed — when he saw his rival, the confectioner, prospering and 
growing fat, and the prospect of Annette's becoming a widow 
more and more remote, his reserve wore away, and he began to 
relate his adventures to his customers. He became quite cel- 
ebrated — as all Europeans are, who have travelled in America- 
many flocked to his shop to hear his interesting recitals, and the 
burning lake was added, by common fame, to the other wonders 
of the new world. 

The Indian maid followed the white stranger to the shore, and 
saw him depart, with grief. She gazed at the receding boats un- 
til they turned an angle of the river, where they vanished for 
ever from her view, and then she sat down, and buried her face 
in her hands. Her companions, in sympathy for her feelings, 
left her alone, and when all eyes were withdrawn, she gave vent 
to her feelings, and wept bitterly over her shame. She had been 
betrothed in the face of the whole tribe, and had been publicly 
deserted by her lover. He had fled from her with every appear- 
ance of terror and loathing. She was repudiated under circum- 
stances of notoriety, which deeply wounded her pride; whi^ a ten- 
derness newly awakened, and evinced to the full extent that maiden 
delicacy permitted, was cruelly repaid by insult. Nor was the 
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acuteness of these feelings at all blunted by the suspicion that she 
had been herself an accessory in producing the melancholy re- 
sult. Pierre had followed her to the prairie in all the joyous hi- 
larity of an ardent lover, he had fled from her in fear, and, al- 
though the cause of his terror was unknown, she imputed it to 
something in her own person or deportment. There is no an- 
guish which a woman feels so keenly as the pang of mortified af- 
fection — the conviction that her offered love is spurned — ^the vir- 
gin shame of having betrayed a preference for one who does not 
requite it — the mortification of attempting and failing to kindle 
the flame of love. Woman can bear, and thousands have borne, 
the pain of loving without being beloved, when the secret remains 
hidden in her^)wn bosom ; but when the husband, or the accepted 
lover, repels, or coldly estimates, the warm and frank avowal of 
a virtuous passion, he inflicts a wound which no surgery can heal, 
he touches one of the master springs of the heart, with a rude- 
ness that reaches its vitality and withers it for ever. Woman 
can bear pain, or misfortune, with a fortitude that man may in 
vain attempt to emulate ; but she has a heart whose sensibilities 
require a delicate observance ; — she submits to power with hu- 
mility, to oppression with patience, to the ordinary calamities of 
human nature with resignation — nothing breaks her heart but in- 
sulted love. 

For whole days did the Indian maid wander through the sol- 
itary forest, ashamed to return to the encampment of her tribe. 
When led back to her father's lodge, she avoided the society of 
the maiden throng, and fled from the young warriors who would 
have courted her smiles. She ceased to be numbered among the 
dark-eyed beauties of her tribe ; and but a few moons had passed 
away since the visit of the white strangers from the land of the 
rising &un, when a little hillock, on the summit of a lonely 
mound in the prairie, covered the remains of the beautiful and 
love stricken Maid of Illinois. 
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THE INDIAN HATER. 



Some years ago, I had occasion to travel over the beautiful 
prairies of Illinois, then a frontier state, containing but few in- 
habitants, and those chiefly of the class called backwoodsmen. 
In the course of my journey, I stopped one day at a village to 
rest ; and while my horse was eating his corn, and mine hostess 
was picking the chicken that was to be broiled for my dinner, I 
stepped into a neighbouring store to purchase some small article 
of which I stood in need. I found a number of persons there, en- 
gaged, some in buying merchandise, some in talking politics, and 
others in reading the manuscript advertisements of stray horses 
and constable's sales, that were pasted on the walls. There were 
a lx)ttle of whiskey and a pitcher of water on the counter, free 
for all comers, as was the hospitable fashion of those days, before 
temperance had got to be a tip-top virtue, or Father Mathew the 
greatest of modern reformers. Being not unwilling to observe 
a scene which might aflbrd amusement, and to while away a few 
minutes in conversation, I leaned my back against the counter, 
and addressed myself to a person having the appearance of a 
substantial farmer, who answered my inquiries respecting the 
country with intelligence and civility. 

While thus engaged, my attention was drawn to a person who 
stood near. He was a man who might have been about fifty 
years of age. His height did not exceed the ordinary stature, 
and his person was rather slender than otherwise ; but there was 
something in his air and features which distinguished him from 
common men. The expression of his countenance was keen and 
daring. His forehead was elevated, his cheek bones high, his 
lips thin and compressed. Long exposure to the climate had 
tanned his complexion to a deep brown, and had hardened his 
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skin and muscles, so as to give him the appearance of a living 
petrifaction. He seemed to have lived in the open air, exposed 
to the elements, and to every extreme of temperature. 

There was nothing in the dress of this individual to attract at- 
tention ; he was accosted occasionally by others, and seemed 
familiar with all who were present. Yet there was an air of ab- 
straction, and standing aloof about him, so diflferent from the noisy 
mirth and thoughtless deportment of those around him, that I 
could not help observing him. In his eye there was something 
peculiar, yet I could not tell in what that peculiarity consisted. 
It was a small grey orb, whose calm, bold, direct glances, seemed 
to vouch that it had not cowered with shame, or quailed in dan- 
ger. There was blended in ihat eye a searching keenness, 
with a quiet vigilance — a watchful, sagacious self-possession — so 
often observable in the physiognomy of those who are in the 
habit of expecting, meeting, and overcoming peril. His heavy 
eyebrows had been black, but time had touched them with his 
pencil. He was dressed in a coarse grey hunting shirt, of home- 
spun cotton, girded round the waist with a broad leathern belt, 
tightly drawn, in which rested the long knife, with which the 
western hunter despatches his game, cuts his food, picks his flint 
and his teeth, and whittles sticks for amusement. 

Upon the whole, there was about this man an expression of 
quiet determination, of grim and gloomy sternness, of intense but 
smothered passion, which stamped him as something out of the 
ordinary view of character ; yet there were indications of open- 
ness and honesty, that forbade distrust. He was rough, but not a 
ruffian. His was not the unblushing front of hardy guilt, nor the 
lurking glance of underhanded villany. A stranger would not 
have hesitated to confide in his faith or courage, but would have 
been extremely reluctant to provoke his hostility. 

I had barely time to make these observations, when several In- 
dians, who had strolled into the village, entered the store. 
The effect of their presence upon the backwoodsman, whom I 
have described, was instantaneous and remarkablef. His eyes 
rolled wildly, as if he had been suddenly stung to madness, 
gleaming with a strange fierceness — an intense lustre, like that 
which flashes from the eyeballs of the panther, when crouched 
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in a dark covert, ready to dart upon his prey. His sallow cheek 
was flushed ; the muscles, that but a moment before seemed so 
rigid, became flexible, and twitched convulsively. His hand sli- 
ding quietly to the hilt of his large knife, as i£ by an involutary 
impulse, grasped it firmly ; and it was easy to perceive that a 
smothered fire had been disturbed, and that a single breath would 
be sufficient to light up a blaze. But, except these indications, he 
remained motionless as a statue, gazing with a look of intense 
ferocity at the intruders. The Indians halted when their eyes 
met his, and exchanged glances of intelligence with each other. 
Whether it was from instinct, or that they knew the man, or 
whether the natural sagacity of their race enabled them to read 
the signs of danger in his scowling visage, they seemed willing to 
avoid him, and retired. The backwoodsman made a motion, as 
if to follow ; but several of the company, who had watched this 
silent, though momentary scene, with interest, gently withheld 
him, and after conversing with him a few moments in an earnest, 
but under tone, led him off in one direction, while the Indians 
rode away in another. 

Having understood from the farmer, with whom I had been 
talking, that he was about to return home, and that my route led 
through his neighbourhood, I accepted the offer of his company 
and guidance, and we set out together. It was a pleasant after- 
noon in the fall, and as our horses trotted quietly over the smooth 
prairie road, the discourse naturally fell upon the scene we had 
just witnessed, and I expressed a curiosity to learn something of 
the history and character of the man, whose image had impressed 
itself so forcibly on my mind. I was young and romantic then, 
and singular as this being certainly was, his peculiarities were 
probably magnified to my excited fancy. 

" He is a strange, mysterious-looking being," said I, " and I 
should think he must be better, or worse, than other men." 

" Samuel Monson is a very good neighbour," replied the far- 
mer, cautiously. 

" You say that in a tone," rejoined I, " which seems to imply, 
that in some other respects he may not be so good." 

" Well — as to that, I cannot say, of my own knowledge, that I 
know any harm of the man." 
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" And what do other people say of him ?" 

The farmer hesitated, and then, with a caution very common 
among people of this description, replied : 

" People often say more than they can prove. It's not good, 
no how, to be talking of one's neighbours ; and Monson, as I said 
before, is a good neighbour." 

<< But a bad man, as I understand." 

" No — far from it — the man's well enough — " 

My companion hesitated here, as gossips of both sexes are apt 
to do, when conscious of a strong inclination to tell all they know 
on a delicate subject ; but my laudable thirst for useful knowl- 
edge had, I suppose, awakened a benevolent desire to gratify it, 
and the worthy man added, in a low tone, and looking cautiously 
around : 

" Except The folks do say he are rather too keen with 

his rifle." 

" How so ? does he shoot his neighbour's cattle ?" 

" No, sir — Samuel Monson is as much above a mean action as 
any other man." 

" What then, is he quarrelsome ?" 

" Oh, bless you, no ! There's not a peaceabler man in the 
settlement ; but he used to be a great Indian fighter in the last 
war, and he got sort o' haunted to the woods ; and folks do say 
that he's still rather too keen on the track of a moccasin.'* 

" I do not exactly understand you, my dear sir. — The Indians 
are now quiet, I believe, and at peace with us ?" 

" Why yes, they are very peaceable. They never come near 
us, except now and then a little party comes in to trade. There's 
not many of them in these parts, and they live a good piece off." 

" They are civil and harmless, are they not ?" 

" Yes, sir, quite agreeable — bating the killing of a hog once in 
a while — but that we don't vally — it is but just nateral to the 
poor savage to shoot anything that runs in the woods. They 
have a honing in that way, and you can't stop them, no way you 
can fix it." 

" In what way, then, does this Monson interfere with them ?" 

" I did not say, stranger, that Monson done it. No, no ; I 
would'n't hurt no man's character ; but the fact and the truth 
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are about this : now and then an Indian are missing ; and now 
and then one are found dead in the range ; — and folks will have 
their notions, and their talk, and their suspicions about it — and 
some talk hard of Monson." 

" But why charge it upon him ?" 

" Well, if you must have it out, stranger, — in this country we 
all know the bore of every man's rifle. Monson's gun carries 
just fifty to the pound. Now the bullet holes in all these Indians 
that have been shot are the same, and we know whose rifle they 
suit. Besides this, horse tracks have been seen on the trail of 
the moccasin. They were very particular tracks, and just suited 
the hoof of a certain horse. Then a certain man was known to 
be lying out in the range, about that same time ; and when all 
these things are put together, it don't take a Philadelphia lawyer 
to tell who done the deed. No mistake in Sam Monson. He 
likes a skrimmage with them. He goes off sometimes, and is 
gone for weeks, and people reckon that he goes to their own 
hunting grounds to lie in wait for them. They do say, he can 
scent a red-skin like a hound, and never lets a chance slip — no 
how." 

" But is it possible, that in a civilized country, within the reach 
of our laws, a wretch is permitted to hunt dow^n his fellow-crea- 
tures like wild beasts ; to murder a defenceless Indian, who 
comes into our territory in good faith, believing us to be what we 
profess, as a Christian people V 

" Well, stranger, — as to the matter of that — it is not exactly 
permitted ; we don't know for certain who does it, and it's not any 
particular man's business to inquire into it, more than another. 
There's no love for the Indians among us, no how. Many of the 
people have had their kin murdered by the savages in early 
times ; and all who have been raised in the back woods, have 
been learned to dislike them, and fear them. Then Monson is an 
honest fellow, works hard, pays his debts, and is always willing 
to do a good turn, and it would seem hard to break neighbourhood 
with hjm for the matter of a few Indians. People don't think the 
Indians of much account, no how !" 

" But the wickedness of such unprovoked murder — ^the shame^ 
the breach of law, the violation of hospitality !" 
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" Well, so it is. It are a sin ; and sorry would I be to have it 
on my conscience. But, then, some think an Indian or so will 
never be missed ; others, again, hate to create an interruption in 
the settlement ; others, who pretend to know the law, say that the 
general government has the care of the business of the Indians, 
and that our state laws won't kiver the case— hso they allow it's 
none of our business. Some folks, you know, go in heavy for 
state rights, and don't believe in meddling with any thing that be- 
longs to Uncle Sam ; and withal Monson keeps his own counsel, 
and so among hands he goes his own road, and no questions 
asked." 

All this seemed very strange to me. Border wars, we all 
know, are productive of feuds, which are implacable and lasting. 
Predatory incursions, which hardly attract the notice of the govern- 
ment, bring carnage and devastation, ruin and sorrow, to the fire- 
side. Private property is wasted, and the war is against indi- 
viduals, rather than the public. The actors in each scene are 
identified ; men and families feel the senSe of personal injury, 
and hatred and revenge are the consequence. But I was not 
aware that such a state of feeling existed on our own frontier. 
While these thoughts passed through my mind, we rode forward 
in silence, which was broken by my inquiring what injury this 
individual had suffered from the Indians, which could justify him 
in thus destroying them with impunity. 

" Injury enough [" replied my companion : "to tell the plain 
sentimental truth, he has cause enough to hate them ; and many 
a man that would not dip his own hand in the blood of an Indian, 
would as soon die as betray him ; for few of us could lay our 
hands upon our hearts and say we would not do the same in his 
situation." 

At this point of the conversation we were joined by several 
horsemen, who were pursuing the same road with ourselves, and 
joined us, in accordance with the gregarious habits of the coun- 
try, which induce men to prefer a larger company to a smaller, 
on all occasions ; and my companion being unwilling to pursue 
the subject in their hearing, I was unable to learn from him what 
injury the Indian hater had received, to provoke his sanguinary 
career of vengeance. Nor did another opportunity occur ; for 
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we soon came to a point where the roads diverging, obliged us to 
separate, and although my friendly fellow-traveller, with the 
usual hospitality of the country, invited me to take up my lodg- 
ings at his house for the night, I was obliged to decline the invi- 
tation, and we parted. 

I continued my journey into the northwestern part of Illinois, 
which was then just beginning to attract the attention of settlers, 
and contained but few inhabitants. Delighted with this beautiful 
wilderness, unspoiled by art, and retaining all its native loveliness, 
and wishing to explore the lands lying between this tract and the 
Wabash, I determined, on my return, to strike directly across, 
through a district of country in which there were as yet no settle- 
ments, of about one hundred and fifty miles in extent. I hired 
an Indian guide, who was highly recommended to me, and set out 
under his protection. 

It is not easy to describe the sensations of a traveller, unaccus- 
tomed to such scenery, on first beholding the vast prairies, which 
I was about to explore. Those I had heretofore seen were com- 
paratively small ; both are unique, and highly attractive, but as 
they differ in their features and scenic effect, I shall endeavour to 
describe them separately. 

The smaller prairies, or those in which the plain and woodland 
alternate frequently, are the most beautiful. The points of wood- 
land which make into them like so many capes or promontories, 
and the groves which are interspersed like islands, are in these 
lesser prairies always sufficiently near to be clearly defined to 
the eye, and to give the scene an interesting variety. We see 
plains, varying from a few hundred acres to several miles in ex- 
tent, not perfectly level, but gently rolling or undulating, like the 
swelling of the ocean when nearly calm. The graceful curve of 
the surface is seldom broken, except when, here and there, the 
eye rests upon one of those huge mounds, which are so pleasing 
to the poet, and so perplexing to the antiquarian. The whole is 
overspread with grass and flowers, constituting a rich and varied 
carpet, in which a ground of lively green is ornamented with a 
profusion of the gaudiest hues, and fringed with a rich border of 
forest and thicket. Deep recesses in the edge of the timber re- 
semble the bays and inlets of a lake ; while occasionally a long 
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vbta, opening far back into the forest, invites the eye to roam off 
and refresh itself, with the calm beauty of a distant perspective. 

The traveller, as he rides along over these smaller prairies, 
finds his eye continually attracted to the edges of the forest, and 
his imagination employed in tracing the beautiful outline, and in 
finding out resemblances between these wild scenes and the most 
tastefully embellished productions of art The fairest pleasure- 
grounds, the noblest parks of European noblemen and princes, 
where millions have been expended to captivate the senses with 
Elysian scenes, are but mimic representations, on a reduced 
scale, of the beauties which are here spread by nature ; for here 
are clumps and lawns, groves and avenues, the tangled thicket, 
and the solitary tree, the lengthened vista, and the secluded nook, 
and all the varieties of scenic attraction, but on a plan so exten- 
sive, as to oflfer a wide scope, and an endless succession of 
changes, to the eye. 

There is an air of refinement here, that wins the heart, — even 
here, where no human residence is seen, where no foot of man 
intrudes, and where not an axe has ever trespassed on the beau- 
tiful domain. It is a wilderness shorn of every savage associa- 
tion, a desert that ** blossoms as the rose." So difierent is the 
feeling awakened from anything inspired by mountain or wood- 
land scenery, that the instant the traveller emerges from the 
forest into the prairie, he feels no longer solitary. The conscious- 
ness that he is travelling alone, and in a wilderness, escapes him ; 
and he indulges in the same pleasing sensations which are en- 
joyed by one who, having lost his way, and wandered bewildered 
among the labyrinths of a savage mountain, suddenly descends 
into rich and highly cultivated plains, and sees around him the 
delightful indications of taste and comfort. The gay landscape 
charms him. He is encompassed by the refreshing sweetness and 
graceful beauty of the rural scene ; and recognises at every step 
some well-remembered spot, or some ideal paradise in which the 
fancy had loved to wander, enlarged and beautified, and, as it 
were, retouched by nature's hand. The clusters of trees so fan- 
cifully arranged, the forest outline so gracefully curved, seem to 
have been disposed by the hand of taste, fbr the enjoyment of in- 
telligent beings ; and so complete is the illusion, that it is difficult 

8 
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to dispel the belief that each avenue leads to a village, and each 
grove conceals a splendid mansion. 

Widely different was the prospect exhibited by the more north- 
em and central districts of the State. Vast in extent, the distant 
forest was either beyond the reach of the eye, or was barely dis- 
cernible in the shapeless outline of blue, faintly impressed on the 
horizon. As the smaller prairies resembled a series of larger and 
lesser lakes, so these boundless plains ' remind one of the ocean 
waste. Here and there a solitary tree, torn by the wind, stood 
alone like a dismantled mast in the ocean. As I followed my 
guide through this lonely region, my sensations were similar to 
those of the voyager, when his bark is launched upon the sea. 
Alone, in a wide waste, with my faithful pilot only, I was de- 
pendent on him for support, guidance, and protection. With lit- 
tle to diversify the path, and nothing to please the eye but the 
carpet of verdure, which began to pall upon the sense, a feeling 
of dreariness crept over me — a desolation of the spirit, such as 
one feels when crossed in love, or when very drowsy on a hot 
afternoon, after a full dinner. But these are feelings which, like 
the sea-sickness of the young mariner, are soon dispelled. I be- 
gan to find a pleasure in gazing over this immense, unbroken 
waste, in watching the horizon under the vague hope of meeting 
a traveller, and in following the deer with my eyes as they gal- 
loped o6r — their agile forms growing smaller and smaller as they 
receded, until they shrunk into nothing. Sometimes I descried a 
dark spot at an immense distance, and pointed it out to my com- 
panion with a joy like that of the seaman who discovers a sail in 
the distant speck which floats on the ocean. When such an object 
happened to be in the direction of our path, I watched it with in- 
terest as it rose and enlarged upon the vision — supposing it at one 
nK)ment to be a solitary horseman, and wondering what nnanner 
of man he would turn out to be — at another supposing it might be 
a wild animal, or a wagon, or a pedestrian ; until, after it had 
seemed to approach for hours, I found it to be a tree. 

Nor was I entirely destitute of company ; for my Pottowotto- 
mie guide proved to be both intelligent and good-humoured ; and 
although his stock of English was but slender, and his habit of 
taciturnity somewhat confirmed, his conversational powers, when 
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exerted, were quite respectable. His knowledge of the country 
was extensive and accurate, so that he was able, not only to choose 
the best route, but to point out all the localities. When we halt- 
ed he kindled a fire, spread my pallet, and formed a shelter to 
protect me from the weather. When we came to a stream. which 
was too deep to ford, he framed a raft to cross me over, with my 
baggage, while he mounted my horse and plunged into the water. 
Throughout the journey, his assiduities were as kind and unre- 
mitting as all his arrangements were sagacious and considerate. 
A higher motive than the mere pecuniary reward which he ex- 
pected for his services governed his actions. He considered him- 
self my companion ; not only responsible for my safety, as a mat- 
ter of contract, but kindly interested for my comfort. A genuine 
integrity of purpose, a native politeness and manliness of deport- 
ment, raised him above the ordinary savage, and rendered him 
not only a respectable, but an interesting man. 

After travelling nearly five days without beholding a human 
habitation, we arrived at the verge of a settlement on the Wa- 
bash. We passed along a rich bottom, covered with huge trees, 
whose limbs were hung with immense grape vines, and whose 
thick shade afforded a strong contrast to the scenes we had lefl 
behind us, and then ascending a gentle rise, stood on a high bluff 
bank of the Wabash. A more secluded and beautiful spot has 
seldom been seen. A small river, with a clear stream, rippling 
over a rooky bed, meandered round the point on which we stood, 
and then turning abruptly to the lefl, was lost among the 
trees. The opposite shore was low, thickly wooded, and beauti- 
fully rich in the variety of mellow hues painted by the autumn 
sun. 

The spot we occupied was a slip of table land, a little higher 
than the surrounding country. It had once been cleared for cul- 
tivation, but was now overgrown with hazel bushes, vines, and 
briars, while a few tall, leafless trunks, once the proudest oaks 
of the forest, weather-beaten and blackened by fire, still adhered 
tenaciously to the soil. A heap of rubbish, intermuigled with 
logs half burnt and nearly rotten, showed the remains of what 
had once been a chimney, and indicated the spot where a cabin 
had stood, the residence of human beings — ^but all else had been 
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destroyed by time or fire. We gazed oq the ruins of a desolated 
homestead, but many years seemed to have rolled away since it 
had been inhabited. The clearing had been of small extent; 
it was now covered with a rank vegetation, which was fast resto- 
ring it to the dominion of the wilderness. One spot only, which 
had probably been the yard in front of the little dwelling, and 
had been beaten hard, was covered with a smooth green sward, 
unmixed with weeds or brush ; and here we stood gazing at this 
desolate spot, and that beautiful river. It was but a moment^ 
and neither of us had broken silence, when the crack of a rifle 
was heard, and my guide, uttering a dismal yell, fell at my feet. 

Recovering his senses for an instant, he grasped his gun, partly 
raised his body, and cast upon me a look of reproach, which I 
shall never forget ; and then, as if satisfied by the concern and 
alarm of my countenance, and my prompt movement to assist 
him, he gave me one hand, and pointing with the other towards 
the woods, exclaimed — " Bad — bad, white man ! — take care" — 
and expired. The aim had been unerring — the bullet had pene- 
trated deep in a vital spot, and life was extinguished in a mo- 
ment. 

I was so much surprised and shocked at this fatal catastrophe, 
that I stood immoveable, thoughtless of my own safety, mourning 
over the stout Indian, my kind and worthy guide, who lay welter- 
ing in his gore, when I was startled by a slight rustling in the 
bushes close behind me, and as I turned with an involuntary 
shudder, a backwoodsman, rifle in hand, issued from the covert. 
Advancing hastily, without the least appearance of shame or fear, 
until he came to the corpse, and paying not the slightest attention 
to me, he stood and gazed sternly at tlie fallen warrior. It was 
Monson ! The fierce and gloomy picture, which had been im- 
pressed so indelibly upon my memory, stood before me in living 
presentation, his hand imbrued in blood, and his soul freshly 
steeped in murder. 

" There's another of the cursed crew gone to his last account !" 
he exclaimed. " He is not the first, and he shall not be the last. 
—It's an old debt, but it shall be paid to the last drop !" 

As he spoke, he gnashed his teeth, and his eyes gleamed with 
the malignity of gratified revenge. Then turning to me, and oh- 
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serving the deep abhorrence with which I shrunk back, he said 
gruffly, 

" May be, stranger, you don't like this sort of business." 

" Wretch — miscreant — murderer ! begone ! Approach me 
not," I exclaimed, shrinking back in disgust and terror, and 
drawing a large pistol from my belt ; but, before I was aware, 
the backwoodsman, with a sudden spring, caught my arm, and 
wrested the weapon from me; and then remaining perfectly 
calm, while I was ready to burst with rage, he proceeded : 

" This is a poor shooting-iron for a man to have about him — it 
might do for young men to tote in a settlement, but it's of no use 
in the woods — no more than a shot-gun." 

" Scoundrel !" said I, " you shall repent your violence — " 

" Young man !" interrupted he, very coolly, " I am no scoun- 
drel, no more than yourself; you mistake, you do not know me." 

" Murderer !" repeated I, " for such I know you to be. My 
life is in your power, but I dread not your vengeance ! If I live, 
this bloody deed shall not go unpunished !" 

While I was thus exhausting myself, in the expression of my 
rage and horror, the more politic Monson, having possessed himself 
of the Indian's gun, dropped it, together with my unlucky pistol, 
on the ground, and placing one foot on them, proceeded deliber- 
ately to load his rifle. 

" Don't be alarmed, young man," said he, in reply to my last 
remark, " I shall not hurt a hair of your head. You cannot 
provoke me to it. I never harmed a Christian man, to my 
knowledge !" 

But although his habitual command of his temper enabled him 
to treat the matter thus coolly, he was evidently under high ex- 
citement, and as he finished loading his piece, he exclaimed, 
" See here !" Then pointing to the ruins of the cabin, he pro- 
ceeded in a hurried tone. 

" This was ray home. Here I built a house with my own 
labour. With the sweat of my brow I opened this clearing. 
Here I lived with my wife, my children, and my mother. We 
worked hard — lived well — and were happy." 

His voice became choked ; he paused, as if overcome by the 
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reoollectioDs of the past ; but after a momeDt's hesitation, he pro- 
ceeded with the simple and vehement eloquence of passion : 

'< I am a rough man, stranger, but I have feelings like other 
men. My blood is up bow, and I will tell you a tale that will 
explain this deed. One night — it was in the fall — just at this 
season — I had gathered my corn, ready for shucking, the labour 
of the year was done, and I was sitting by the fire with my 
family, with the prospect of plenty and comfort around me— when 
I heard the Indian yell ! I never was a coward, but I knew that 
sound too well ; and when I looked round upon the women and 
helpless babes, that depended on me for protection, a cold chill 
ran over me, and my heart seemed to die. I ran to the door, and 
beheld my stacks in a blaze. I caught up my gun — but in a 
moment a gang of yelling savages came pouring in at my door, 
like so many howling wolves. I fired, and one, of them fell — I 
caught up an axe and rushed at them with such fury that I 
cleared the cabin. The vile varments then set fire to the roof, 
and we saw the flames spreading around us. What could I do ? 

*' Stranger, you never were in such a fix, and you don't know 
how a man feels. Here was my poor old mother, and my wife, 
and my little children, unable to fight, or to escape. I burst open 
the door, and rushed madly out; but they pushed me back. 
The yelling wretches were determined to bum us in our house. 
The blazing timbers came falling among us — my wife hung on 
my neck, and called on me to save our children— K)ur pious old 
mother prayed — the savage butchers roared, and laughed, and 
mocked us. They caught my dog, that we loved as one of the 
&mily, hung him, and then threw his carcass among us. 

" I grasped my axe, and rushed out again — hoping to beat 
(hem back, until the neighbours could be alarmed, and come to 
our assistance. I killed several of them ; but they overpowered 
me, bound me, and led me up to witness the ruin of all that was 
dear to me. Wife— children — mother — all, all perished here in 
the flames before my eyes. They perished in lingering torments 
—screaming with terror— racked with pain. I saw their agonies 
—heard their cries — ^they called on my name. Tied hand and 
fix)t, what could I do ? Oh Heaven, can I ever forget it !" 

The man of sorrows paused in his tragical narrative, overcome 
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by the tender and terrible recollections that it called forth. He 
looked wildly around. Tears came to his relief — that hard, fero- 
cious misanthrope, the fountains of whose tenderness seemed to 
have been long since broken and dried up, melted at the recital 
of his own griefs. Nature had resumed her sway over him. 
The pause was but brief; when, brushing the tears from his 
rough visage, he continued : 

" They carried me off a prisoner. I was badly wounded, and 
so heart-broken, that for three days I was helpless as a child. 
Then a desire of revenge grew up in my heart, and I got strong. 
I gnawed the strings they had bound me with, and escaped from 
them in the night. I thought that God had spared me to be a 
scourge to the savage. The war with the Indians broke out soon 
afterwards, and I joined every expedition — I was foremost in 
every fight ; but I could not quench my thirst for the blood of 
the miscreants. I swore never to forgive them, and when peace 
came, I continued to make war. I have made it a rule to kill 
every red-skin that came in my way ; my revenge is not yet 
satisfied, and so long as I have strength to whet my knife on a 
stone, or ram a ball into my rifie, I shall continue to slay the 
savage ! 

" As for this fellow," he continued, " I would not have trou- 
bled him, any where else, if I had seen him in your company. 
I would not harm nor trouble any christian man, especially a 
stranger. But when he came here, setting his cursed feet on this 
soil — stepping over the ruins of my homestead, and the ashes of 
my family — when he intruded upon me as I sat here alone, think- 
ing over the fate of my poor wife and children, it was not my 
nater to spare him — I couldn't do it. 

" Let us part friends, young man, I have done you no harm ; 
if I have hurt your feelings, I ask your pardon. Pursue your 
own way, and leave me to mine. If you have a grey-headed 
mother that prays for you, a wife and children that love you — 
they will welcome you, and you will be happy. I am alone ;— 
there is none to mourn with me, no one to rejoice at my coming. 
When all that you cherish is torn from you in one moment, by 
hellish ruffians, condemn me if you can : but not till then. — That 
path will lead you to a house." 
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Every country has its superstitions, and will continue to have 
them, so long as men are blessed with lively imaginations, and 
while any portion of mankind remain ignorant of the causes of 
natural phenomena. That which cannot be reconciled with ex- 
perience, will always be attributed to supernatural influence ; 
and those who know little, will imagine much nrK>re to exist than 
lias ever been witnessed by their own senses. I am not displeas- 
ed with this state of things, for the journey of life would be dull 
indeed, if those who travel it were confined for ever to the beaten 
highway, worn smooth by the sober feet of experience. To turn- 
pikes, for our beasts of burden, I have no objection ; but I cannot 
consent to the erection of railways for the mind, even though the 
architect be " wisdom, whose ways are pleasant, and whose paths 
are peace." It is sometimes agreeable to stray off into the wil- 
derness which fancy creates, to recline in fairy bowers, and to 
listen to the murmurs of imaginary fountains. When the beaten 
road becomes tiresome, there are many sunny spots where the 
pilgrim may loiter with advantage — many shady paths, whose 
labyrinths may be traced with delight. The mountain, and the 
vale, on whose scenery we gaze enchanted, derive new charms, 
when their deep caverns and gloomy recesses are peopled with 
imaginary beings. 

But above all, the enlivening influence of fancy is felt, when it 
illumines our firesides, giving to the wings of time, when they 
grow heavy, a brighter plumage, and a more sprightly motion. 
There are seasons, when the spark of life within us seems to 
bum with less than its wonted vigour ; the blood crawls heavily 
through the veins ; the contagious chillness seizes on our com- 
panions, and the sluggish hours roll painfully along. Something 
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more than a common impulse is then required to awaken the in- 
dolent mind, and give a new tone to the flagging spirits. If ne- 
cromancy draws her magic circle, we cheerfully enter the ring ; 
if folly shakes her cap and bells, we are amused ; a witch be- 
comes an interesting personage, and we are even agreeably sur- 
prised by the companionable qualities of a ghost. 

We, who live on the frontier, have little acquaintance with 
imaginary beings. These gentry never emigrate ; they seem to 
have strong local attachments, which not even the charms of a 
new country can overcome. A few witches, indeed, were im- 
ported into New England by the Puritans ; but were so badly 
used, that the whole race seems to have been disgusted with new 
^ settlements. With them, the spirit of adventure expired, and the 
weird women of the present day wisely cling to the soil of the old 
countries. That we have but few ghosts will not be deemed a 
matter of surprise by those who have observed how miserably 
destitute we are of accommodations for such inhabitants. We 
have no baronial castles, nor ruined mansions ; — no turrets 
crowned with ivy, nor ancient abbeys crumbling into decay ; 
and it would be a paltry spirit, who would be content to wander 
in the forest, by silent rivers and solitary swamps. 

It is even imputed to us as a reproach by enlightened foreign- 
ers, that our land is altogether populated with the living descend, 
ants of Adam— creatures with thews and sinews, who eat when 
they are hungry, laugh when they are tickled, and die when they 
are done living. The creatures of romance, say they, exist not 
in our territory. A witch, a ghost, or a brownie, perishes in 
America, as a serpent is said to die the instant it touches the un- 
congenial soil of Ireland. This is true, only in part. If we have 
no ghosts, we are not without miracles. Wonders have happened 
in these United States. Mysteries have occurred in the valley 
of the Mississippi. Supernatural events have transpired on the 
borders of " the beautiful stream ;" and in order to rescue my 
country from undeserved reproach, I shall proceed to narrate an 
authentic history, which I received from the lips of the party 
principally concerned. 

A clear morning had succeeded a stormy night in December ; 
the snow laid ankle-deep upon the ground, and glittered on the 

8* 
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boughs, while the bracing air, and the cheerful sunbeams, invig. 
orated the animal creation, and called forth the tenants of the 
forest from their warm lairs and hidden lurking-places. 

The inmates of a small cabin on the margin of the Ohio were 
commencing with the sun the business of the day. A stout, raw. 
boned forester plied his keen axe, and, lugging log after log, 
erected a pile on the ample hearth, sufficiently large to have ren- 
dered the last honours to the stateliest ox. A female was paying 
her morning visit to the cow-yard, where a numerous herd of 
cattle claimed her attention. The plentiful breakfast followed ; 
com-bread, milk, and venison, crowned the oaken board, while a 
tin coffee-pot of ample dimensions supplied the beverage which is 
seldom wanting at the morning repast of the substantial American 
farmer. 

The breakfast over, Mr. Featherton reached down a long rifle 
from the rafters, and commenced certain preparations, fraught 
with danger to the brute inhabitants of the forest. The lock was 
carefully examined, the screws tightened, the pan wiped, the flint 
renewed, and the springs oiled ; and the keen eye of the back- 
woodsman glittered with an ominous lustre, as its glance rested 
on the destructive engine. His blue-eyed partner, leaning fondly 
on her husband's shoulder, essayed those coaxing and captivating 
blandishments, which every young wife so well understands, to 
detain her husband from the contemplated sport. Every pretext 
was urged with aflectionate pertinacity, which female ingenuity 
could supply : — the wind whistled bleakly over the hills, the snow 
lay deep in the valleys, the deer would surely not venture abroad 
in such bitter cold weather, the adventurous hunter might get his 
toes frost-bitten, and her own hours would be sadly lonesome in 
his absence. He smiled in silence at the arguments of his bride, 
for such she was, and continued his preparations, with the cool, 
but good-natured determination of one who is not to be turned 
from his purpose. 

He was indeed a person with whom such arguments, except 
the last, would not be very likely to prevail. Mr. Peter Feather- 
ton, or as he was familiarly called by all who knew him, Pete 
Featherton, was a bold, rattling Kentuckian, of twenty-five, who 
possessed the characteristic peculiarities of his countrymen — good 
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and evil — in a striking degree. His red hair and sanguine com- 
plexion, announced an ardent temperament ; his tall form, and 
bony limbs, indicated an active frame inured to hardships ; his 
piercing eye and high cheek bones, evinced the keenness and res- 
olution of his mind. He was adventurous, frank, and social — 
boastful, credulous, illiterate, and at times wonderfully addicted 
to the marvellous. His imagination was a warm and fruitful 
soil, in which " tall oaks from little acorns grew," and his vocab- 
ulary was overstocked with superlatives. He loved his wife — 
no mistake about that — but next to her his affections entwined 
themselves about his gun, and expanded over his horse ; he was 
true to his friends, never missed an election day, turned his back 
upon a frolic, nor affected to dislike a social glass. 

He believed that the best qualities of all countries were com- 
bined in Kentucky ; and had the most whimsical manner of ex- 
pressing his national attachments. He was firmly convinced that 
the battle of the Thames was the most sanguinary conflict of the 
age — " a raal reg'lar skrimmage," — and extolled Colonel Dick 
Johnson as a " severe old colt." He would admit freely that 
Napoleon was a great genius — Metternich, Castlereagh, " and 
them fellows" knew " a thing or two," but then they " were no 
part of a priming to Henry Clay." 

When entirely " at himself" — to use his own language — that 
is to say, when duly sober, Pete was friendly and rational, court- 
ecus and considerate, and a better tempered fellow never shoul- 
dered a rifle. But he was a social man, who was liable to be 
" overtaken," and let him get a glass too much, and there was 
no end to his extravagance. Then it was that his genius bloomed 
and brought forth strange boasts, and strong oaths, his loyalty to 
old Kentuck waxed warm, and his faith in his horse, his gun, 
and his own manhood grew into idolatry. Always bold and self- 
satisfied, and liabitually energetic in the expression of his prede- 
lictions, he now became invested with the agreeable properties of 
the snapping-turtle, the alligator, and the steamboat, and gifted 
with the most affable and affectionate spirit of auto- biography. 
It was now that he would dwell upon his own bodily powers and 
prowess, with the enthusiasm of a devotee, and as the climax of 
this rhetorical display^ would slap his hands together, spring per- 
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pendicularly into the air, and after uttering a yell worthy of the 
stoutest Winnebago, swear that he was ^* the best man in the 
country," and " could whip his weight in wild cats," " no two 
ways about it" — he was *' not afraid of no man, no way you 
could fix it ;" and finally, after many other extravagancies, he 
would urge, with no gentle asseveration, his ability to ** ride 
through a crab-apple orchard on a streak of lightning." 

In addition to all this, which one would think was enough for 
any reasonable man, Pete would sometimes brag that be had the 
best gun, the prettiest wife, the best-looking sister, and the &ste8t 
nag, in all Kentuck ; and that no man dare say to the contrary. 
It is but justice to remark, that there was more truth in this last 
boast, than is usually found on such occasions, and that Pete 
had good reason to be proud of his horse, his gun, and his lady 
love. 

These, however, were the happy moments, which are few and 
far between ; they were the brilliant inspirations, playing like 
the lightning in an overheated atmosphere, — ^gleaming over the 
turbid stream of existence, as the meteor flashes through the 
gloom of the night. When the fit was off, Pete was a quiet, good- 
natured, listless soul, as one would see on a summer's day — 
strolling about with a grave aspect, a drawling, and a deliberate 
gait, a stoop of the shoulders, and a kind of general relaxation 
of the whole outward and inward man — in a state of entire free- 
dom from restraint, reflection, and want, and without any impulse 
strong enough to call forth his latent manhood — as the panther, 
with whom he often compared himself, when his appetite for food 
is sated, sleeps calmly in his lair, or wanders harmlessly through 
his native thickets. 

Our hero was a farmer, or as the very appropriate phrase is, 
" made a crap^' on his own land — for besides making a crop he 
performed but few of the labours of the husbandman. While 
planting his corn, tending it, and gathering in the harvest, he 
worked with a good will ; but these, thanks to a prolific soil, and 
a free country, were all his toils, and they occupied not half of 
the year, the remainder of which was spent in the more manly 
and gentlemanly employments of hunting, attending elections, 
and ofiiciating at horse races. He was a rare hand at a " shuck- 
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iog," a house raising, or a log rolling ; merry and strong, he 
worked like a young giant, and it was worth while to hear the 
gladsome tones of his clear voice, and the inspiring sound of his 
loud laugh ; while the way he handled the axe, the beauty and 
keenness of the implement, the weight and precision of the blows, 
and the gracefulness of the action, were such as are not seen ex- 
cept in the " wilderness," where chopping is an accomplishment 
as well as the most useful of labours. 

It will readily be perceived, that our hunter was not one who 
could be turned from his purpose by the prospect of danger or 
fatigue ; and a few minutes sufficed to complete his prepara- 
tions. His feet were cased in moccasins, and his legs in wrap- 
pers of dressed deerskin ; and he was soon accoutred with a pow- 
der horn, quaintly carved all over with curious devices, — an 
ample pouch with flints, patches, balls, and other " fixens" — and 
a hunter's knife, — and throwing " Brown Bess," for so he called 
his rifle, over his shoulder, he sallied forth. 

But in passing a store hard by, which supplied the country 
with gunpowder, whiskey, and other necessaries, as well as with 
the luxuries of tea, sugar, coflee, calico, calomel, and chandlery, 
he was hailed by one of the neighbours, who invited him to " light 
oflf and take something." Pete said he had " no occasion," but 
" rather than be nice," he dismounted, and joined a festive circle, 
among whom the cup was circulating freely. Here he was soon 
challenged to swap rifles, and being one of those who could not 
'< stand a banter," he bantered back again, without the least in- 
tention of parting with his favourite weapon. Making offers, like 
a skilful diplomatist, which he knew would not be accepted, and 
feigning great eagerness to accede to any reasonable proposition, 
while inwardly resolved to reject all, he magnified the perfections 
of Brown Bess. 

" She can do any thing but talk," said he. " If she had legs 
she could hunt by herself. It is a pleasure to tote her — I nater- 
rally believe there is not a rifle south of Green river, that can 
throw a ball so far, or so true. I can put a bullet in that tree, 
down the road, a mile off*." 

" You can't do it, Pete — I'll bet a treat for the whole com- 
pany." 
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« No" — said the hunter. " I could do it — but I don't want to 
strain my gun." 

These discussions consumed much time and much whiskey — 
for the rule on such occasions is, that he who rejects an ofier to 
trade, must treat the company, and thus every point in the nego- 
ciation costs a pint of spirits. 

At length, bidding adieu to his companions, Pete struck into 
the forest — it was getting late, and he " must look about pretty 
peart," he said, to get a venison before night. Lightly crushing 
the snow beneath his active feet, he beat up the coverts, and 
traversed all the accustomed haunts of the deer. He mounted 
every hill, and descended into every valley — not a thicket esca- 
ped the penetrating glance of his practised eye. Fruitless labour ! 
not a deer was to be seen. Pete marvelled at this unusual cir- 
cumstance, as the deer were very abundant in this neighbour- 
hood, and no one knew better where to look for them than him- 
self. 

But what surprised him still more, was, that the woods were 
less familiar to him than formerly. He knew them *^ like a book." 
He thought he was acquainted with every tree within ten miles of 
his cabin ; but now, although he certainly had not wandered so 
far, some of the objects around him seemed strange, while others 
again were faintly recognized ; and there was, altogether, a sin- 
gular confusion in the character of the scenery, which was part- 
ly familiar, and partly new ; or rather, in which many of the 
component parts were separately well known, but were so mixed 
up and changed in relation to each other, as to baffle even the 
knowledge of an expert woodsman. 

The more he looked, the more he was bewildered. Had such 
a thing been possible, he would have thought himself a lost man. 
He came to a stream which had heretofore rolled to the west, but 
now its course pointed to the east ; and the shadows of the tall 
trees, which, according to Pete's experience and philosophy, 
ought at noon to fall towards the north, all pointed to the south. 
He looked at his right and his lefl hands, somewhat puzzled to 
know which was which ; then scratched his head — but scratching 
the head, though a good thing in its way, will not always get a 
man out of a scrape. He cast his eye upon his own shadow. 
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which had never deceived him — when lo ! a still more extraordi- 
nary phenomenon presented itself. It was travelling round him 
like the shade on a dial — only a great deal faster, as it veered 
round to all the points of the compass in the course of a single 
minute. Mr. Peter Featherton was " in a bad fix." 

It was very evident too, from the dryness of the snow, and the 
brittleness of the twigs, which snapped off as he brushed his way 
through the thickets, that the weather was intensely cold ; yet the 
perspiration was rolling in large drops from his brow. He stop- 
ped at a clear spring, and thrusting his hands into the cold water, 
attempted to carry a portion of it to his lips ; but the element re- 
coiled and hissed, as if his hands and lips had been composed of 
red hot iron. Pete felt quite puzzled when he reflected on all 
these contradictions in the aspect of nature ; and began to con- 
sider what act of wickedness he had been guilty of, which could 
have rendered him so hateful, that the deer fled at his approach, 
the streams turned back, and the shadows fell the wrong way, or 
danced round their centre. 

He began to grow alarmed, and would have liked to turn back, 
but was ashamed to betray such weakness, even to himself; and 
being naturally bold, he resolutely kept on his way. At last, to 
his great joy he espied the tracks of deer imprinted on the snow ; 
they were fresh signs — and, dashing upon the trail, with the alac- 
rity of a well- trained hound, he pursued, in hopes of soon over- 
taking the game. Presently he discovered the tracks of a man, 
who had struck the same trail in advance of him, and supposing 
it to be one of his neighbours, he quickened his pace, as well to 
gain a companion, which in the present state of his feelings he so 
much needed, as to share the spoil with his fellow hunter. In- 
deed, in his present situation and condition of mind, Pete thought 
he would be willing to give half of what he was worth, for the 
sight of a human face. 

" I don't like the signs, no how," said he, casting a rapid glance 
around him ; and then thrcfwing his eyes downwards at his own 
shadow, which had ceased its rotatory motion, and was now 
swinging backward and forward like a pendulum — " I don't like 
the signs, no way they can be fixed." 
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" You are not scared, are you, Pete V he continued, smiling 
at the oddity of such a question. 

" Oh no, bless your heart, Mr. Featherton, I'm not soared — I'm 
not of that breed of dogs — ^there's no back out in me — but then I 
must say — to speak sentimentally — that I feel sort o' jubus — ^I do 
so. But I'll soon se^ whether other people's shadows act the fool 
like mine.^' 

Upon further observation, there appeared to be something pecu- 
liar in the human tracks before him, which were evidently made 
by a pair of feet which were not fellows— or were odd feUow9 — 
for one of them was larger than the other. As there was no per- 
son in the settlement who was thus deformed, Pete began to doubt 
whether it might not be the devil, who in borrowing shoes to con- 
ceal his cloven hoofs might have got those that did not match. 
He stopped, and scratched his head, as many a learned philosopher 
has done, when placed between the horns of a dilemma less per- 
plexing than that which now vexed the spirit of our hunter. It 
was said long ago, that tliere is a tide in the afiairs of men ; and 
although our good friend Pete had never seen this sentiment in black 
and white, yet it is one of those truths, which are written in the 
heart of every reasonable being, and was only copied by the poet, 
from the great book of nature, a source from which he was a 
great borrower. It readily occurred to Pete on this occasion ; 
and as he had enjoyed through life an uninterrupted tide of suc- 
cess, he reflected whether the stream of fortune might not have 
changed its course, like the brooks he had crossed, whose waters, 
for some sinister reason, seemed to be crawling up-hill. 

He stopped, drew out his handkerchief, and wiped the perspi- 
ration from his brow. " This thing of being scared," said he, 
" makes a man feel mighty queer — the way it brings the sweat 
out is curious!" And again it occurred to him, that it was in- 
cumbent on him to see the end of the adventure, as otherwise he 
would show a want of that courage, which he had been taught to 
consider as the chief of the cardinal virtues. 

" I can't back out," said he, " I never was raised to it, no how ; 
and if the devil's a mind to hunt in this range, he shan't have all 
the game." 

Then falling into the sentimental vein^ as one naturally does 
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from the heroic : " Here's this hankercher, that my Polly hem- 
med for me, and marked the two first letters of my name on it— 
P. for Pete and F. for Featherton — would she do the like of that 
for a coward ? CJould I ever look in her pretty face again, if I 
was mean enough to be scared ? No — I'll go ahead — let what 
will come." 

He soon overtook the person in advance of him, who, as he had 
suspected, was a perfect stranger. He had halted and was quiet- 
ly seated on a log, gazing at the sun, when our hunter approach- 
ed, and saluted him with the usual hearty, " How are you, stran- 
ger ?" The person addressed made no reply, but continued to 
gaze at the sun, as if totally unconscious that any other indi- 
vidual was present. He was a small, thin, old man, with a grey 
beard of about a month's growth, and a long sallow melancholy 
visage, while a tarnished suit of snuff-coloured clothes, cut after 
the quaint fashion of some religious sect, hung loosely about his 
shrivelled person. 

Our bold backwoodsman, somewhat awed, now coughed, threw 
the butt end of his gun heavily upon the frozen ground, and, still 
failing to elicit any attention, quietly seated himself on the other 
end of the log occupied by the stranger. Both remained silent 
for some minutes — Pete with open mouth, and glaring eyeballs, 
observing his companion with mute astonishment, and the latter 
looking at the sun. 

" it's a warm day, this," said Pete, at length, passing his hand 
across his brow, as he spoke, and sweeping off the heavy drops 
of perspiration that hung there. But receiving no answer, he 
began to get nettled. He thought himself not civilly treated. 
His native assurance, which had been damped by the mysterious 
deportment of the person who sat before him, revived. " One 
man's as good as another" — thought he ; and screwing up his 
courage to the sticking point, he arose, approached the silent 
man, and slapping him on the back, exclaimed— 

" Well, stranger ! don't the sun look mighty droll away out 
there in the north ?" 

As the heavy hand fell on his shoulder, the stranger slowly 
turned his face towards Pete, who recoiled several paces, — then 
rising without paying the abashed hunter any further attention^ 
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he began to pursue the trail of the deer. Pete prepared to fol- 
low, when the other turning upon him with a stern glance, en- 
quired : 

" Who are you tracking ?" 

'< Not you," replied the hunter, whose alarm had subsided 
when the enemy began to retreat ; and whose pridp>, piqued by 
the abruptness with' which he had been treated, enabled him to 
assume his usual boldness of manner. 

" Why do you follow this trail, then ?" 

" I trail deer." 

" You must not pursue them further, they are mine !" 

The sound of the stranger's voice broke the spell, which had 
hung over Peter's natural impudence, and he now shouted — 

" Your deer ! that's droll too ! who ever heard of a man claim- 
ing the deer in the woods !" 

** Provoke me not, — I tell you they are mine." 

" Well, now — you're a comical chap ! Why stranger, — the 
deer are wild ! They're jist nateral to the woods here, the same 
the timber. You might as well say the wolves and the painters 
are yours, and all the rest of the wild varments." 

" The tracks you behold here, are those of wild deer, undoubt- 
edly — but they are mine. I routed them from their bed, and am 
driving them home." 

" Home — where is your home ?" inquired Pete, at the same 
time casting an inquisitive glance at the stranger's feet. 

To this home question no reply was given, and Pete, fancying 
that he had got the best of the altercation, pushed his advantage, 
— adding sneeringly — 

" Could'nt you take a pack or two of wolves along ? We can 
spare you a small gang. It is mighty wolfy about here." 

" If you follow any further it is at your peril," said the stran- 
ger. 

" You don't reckon I'm to be skeered, do you ? If you do, you 
are barking up the wrong tree. There's no back out in none of 
my breed, no how. You must'nt come over them words agin, 
stranger." 

" I repeat " 

<< You had best not repeat — I allow no man to do that tome"-— 
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interrupted the irritated woodsman, '< You must not imitate the 
like of that. I'm Virginy born, and Kentucky raised, and drot 
my skin, if I take the like of that from any man — no, Sir !" 

" Desist, rash man, from altercation — I despise your threats !" 

" The same to you. Sir ! 

" I tell you what, stranger !" continued Pete, endeavouring to 
imitate the coolness of the other, ** as to the vally of a deer or 
two — I don't vally them to the tantamount of this here cud of to- 
bacco ; but I'm not to be backed out of my tracks. So keep oflT, 
stranger — don't come fooling about me. I might hurt you. I 
feel mighty wolfy about the head and shoulders. Keep off, I say, 
or you might run agin a snag." 

With this the hunter <^ squared himself, and sot his triggers," 
fully determined either to hunt the disputed game, or be van- 
quished in combat. To his surprise, the stranger, without ap- 
pearing to notice his preparations, advanced and blew with his 
breath upon his rifle. 

" Your gun is charmed !" said he. " From this day forward 
you will kill no deer." 

So saying, that mysterious old man, with the most provoking 
coolness, resumed his way ; while Pete remained bewildered ; 
and fancied that he smelt brimstone. 

Pete Featherton remained a moment or two lost in confusion. 
He then thought he would pursue the stranger, and punish him 
as well for his threats, as for the insult intended to his gun ; but 
a little reflection induced him to change his decision. The con- 
fident manner in which that singular being had spoken, together 
with a kind of vague assurance in his own mind, that the spell 
had really taken effect, so unmanned and stupefied him, that he 
quietly " took the back track," and strode homewards. He had 
not gone far, when he saw a fine buck, half concealed among the 
hazel bushes which beset his path, and resolved to know at once 
how matters stood between Brown Bess and the pretended con- 
jurer, he took a deliberate aim, fired, — and away bounded the 
buck unharmed ! 

With a heavy heart, our mortified forester re-entered his own 
dwelling, and replaced his degraded weapon in its accustomed 
berth under the rafters. 
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*^ You have been long gone," said his wife, " but where is the 
venison you promised me ?" 

Pete was constrained to confess that he had shot nothing. 

" That is strange V* said the lady, ** I never kn^ you fail 
before." 

Pete franied twenty excuses. He had felt unwell — his gun 
was out of fix — it was a bad day for hunting — the moon was not 
in the right place — and there were no deer stirring. 

Had not Pete been a very young husband, he would have 
known that the vigilant eye of a wife is not to be decived by 
feigned apologies. Female curiosity never sleeps ; and the love 
of a devoted wife is the most sincere and the most absorbing of 
human passions. Pretty Mrs. Featherton saw, at a glance, that 
something had happened to her helpmate, more than he was will- 
ing to confess ; and being quite as tenacious as himself, in her 
reluctance against being ** backed out of her fracks," she deter- 
mined to bring her inferior moiety to auricular confession, and 
advanced firmly to her object, until Pete was compelled to 
own, " That he believed Brown Bess was, somehow — sort o' — 
charmed." 

" Now, Mr. Featherton !" remonstrated his sprightly bride, 
leaning fondly on his shoulder, and parting the long red locks on 
his forehead — " are you not ashamed to tell me such a tale as 
that ? Charmed indeed ! Ah well, I know how it is. You have 
been down at the store, shooting for half pints !" 

** No, indeed — " replied the husband emphatically, " I wish I 
may be kissed to death, if I've pulled a trigger for a drop of 
liquor this day." 

Ah, Peter — what a sad evasion was that ! Surely the adver- 
sary when he blew his breath — sadly sulphureous of smell — upon 
thy favourite gun, breathed into thee the spirit of lying, of which 
he is the father. Mrs. Featherton saw farther into a millstone 
th£n he was aware of — but she kept her own counsel. 

" I believe you, Peter, — you did not shoot for it — but do now— 
that's a dear good soul ! — tell me where you have been, and what 
has happened ? You are not well — or something is wrong — for 
never did Pete Featherton and Brown Bess fail to get a venison 
any day in the year." 
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Soothed by this well-timed compliment, and not unwilling to 
have the aid of counsel in this trying emergency, and to apply to 
his excited spirit the balm of conjugal sympathy, Pete narrated 
minutely to his wife all the particulars of his meeting with the 
mysterious stranger. The lady was all attention ; but was as 
much wonder-struck as Pete himself. She had heard of spells 
being cast upon guns, and so had Peter — often — but then neither 
of them had ever known such a case, in their own experience ; 
and although she had recipes for pickling fruit, and preserving 
life, and preventing various maladies, she knew of no remedy 
which would remove the spell from a rifle. As she could give no 
sage advice, she prescribed sage tea, bathing the feet, and going 
to bed, and Pete submitted passively to all this — ^not perceiving, 
however, how it could possibly affect his gun. 

When Pete awoke the next morning, the events which we have 
described appeared to him as a dream ; indeed, he had been 
dreaming of them all night, and it was somewhat difficult to un- 
ravel the tangled thread of recollection, so as to separate the 
realities of the day from the illusions of the pillow. But resolv- 
ing to know the truth, he seized his gun, and hastened to the 
woods. Alas ! every experiment produced the same vexatious 
result. The gun was charmed ! " No two ways about that !" 
It was too true to make a joke of; and the hunter stalked harm- 
lessly through the forest. 

Day after day he went forth, and returned with no better suc- 
cess. The very deer became sensible of his inoflTensiveness, and 
would raise their heads, and gaze mildly at him as he passed ; or 
throw back their antlers, and bound carelessly across his path. 
Day after day, and week after week, passed without bringing any 
change ; and Pete began to feel very ridiculously. A harmless 
man — a fellow with a gun, that could not shoot ! he could imagine 
no situation more miserable than his own. To walk through the 
woods, to see the game, to come within gun-shot of it, and yet to 
be unable to kill a deer, seemed to be the height of human 
wretchedness. He felt as if he was " the meanest kind of a 
white man." There was a littleness, an insignificance, attached 
to the idea of not being able to kill a deer, which, to Pete's mind, 
was downright disgrace. More than once, he was tempted to 
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throw the gun into the river ; but the excellence of the weapon, 
and the recollection of former exploits, restrained him ; and he 
continued to stroll through the woods, firing now and then at a fat 
buck, under the hope that the charm would expire some time or 
other, by its own limitation ; but the fat bucks continued to treat 
him with a familiarity amounting to contempt, and to frisk fear- 
lessly in his path. 

At length Pete bethought him of a celebrated Indian doctor, 
who lived at no great distance. We do not care to say much of 
doctors, as they are a touchy race — and shall therefore touch 
upon this one briefly. An Indian doctor is not necessarily a 
descendant of the Aborigines. The title, it is true, originates 
from the confidence which many of our countrymen repose in 
the medical skill of the Indian tribes. But to make an Indian 
doctor a red skin is by no means indispensable. To have been 
taught by a savage, to have seen one, or, at all events, to have 
heard of one, is all that is necessary, to enable any individual to 
practise this lucrative and popular branch of the healing art. 
Neither is any great proficiency in literature requisite ; it is 
important only to be expert in spell-ing. Your Indian doctor is 
one who practises without a diploma — the only degree his exhibits, i 

is a high degree of confidence. He neither nauseates the stom- ! 

ach with odious drugs, nor mars the fair proportions of nature 
with the sanguinary lancet. He believes in the sympathy which 
is supposed to exist between the body and the mind, which, like 
the two arms of a syphon, always preserve a corresponding rela- 
tion to each other ; and the difference between him and the regu- 
lar physician — called in the vernacular of the frontier, the mar- 
cury doctor — is that they operate at different points of the same 
figure — the one practising on the immaterial spirit, while the 
other grapples with the bones and muscles. I cannot determine 
which is right ; but must award to the Indian doctor at least this 
advantage, that his art is the most widely beneficial ; for while ' 

your doctor of medicine restores a lost appetite, his rival can, in 
addition, recover a strayed or stolen horse. If the former can * 

bring back the faded lustre to a fair maiden's cheeks, the latter 
remove the spell from a churn or a rifle. The dyspeptic and the 
dropsical may hie to the disciples of Rush and Wistar, but the 
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crossed-in-love, and lack-a-daysical, find a charm in the practi- 
tioner who professes to follow nature. 

To a sage of this order, did Pete disclose his misfortune, and 
apply for relief. The doctor examined the gun, and looked wise ; 
and having measured the calibre of the bore, with a solemnity 
which was as imposing as it was unquestionably proper on so se- 
rious an occasion, directed the applicant to come again. 

At the appointed time, the hunter returned, and received from 
the wise man two balls, one of pink, the other of a silver hue. 
The doctor instructed him to load his piece with one of these bul- 
lets, which he pointed out, and proceed through the woods to a 
certain secluded hollow, at the head of which was a spring. Here 
he would see a white fawn, at which he was to shoot. It would 
be wounded, but would escape, and he was to pursue its trail, un- 
til he found a buck, which he was to kill with the other ball. If 
he accomplished all this accurately, the charm would be broken ; 
but success would depend upon his having faith, keeping up his 
courage, and tiring with precision. 

Pete, who was well acquainted with all the localities, carefully 
pursued the route which had been indicated, treading lightly 
along, sometimes elated with the prospect of speedily breaking 
the spell, and restoring his beloved gun to usefulness and respect- 
ability — sometimes doubting the skill of the doctor — admiring the 
occult knowledge of men who could charm and uncharm deadly 
weapons — and ashamed alternatively of his doubts and his belief. 
At length he reached the lonely glen ; and his heart bounded with 
delight, as he beheld the white fawn quietly grazing by the foun- 
tain. The ground was open, and he was unable to get within his 
usual distance, before the fawn raised her delicate head, looked 
timidly around, and snuffed the breeze, as if conscious of the ap- 
proach of danger. Pete trembled with excitement — his heart pal- 
pitated. It was a long shot and a bad chance — but he could not 
advance a step further, without danger of starting the game — and 
Brown Bess could carry a ball farther than that, with fatal effect. 

" Luck's a lord," said he, as he drew the gun up to his face, 
took a deliberate aim, and pulled the trigger. The fawn bounded 
alofl at the report, and then darted away throughPthe brush, while 
the hunter hastened to examine the signs. To his great joy he 
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ibund the blood profusely scattered; and now flushed with the 
confidence of success, he stoutly rammed down the other ball, and 
pursued the trail of the wounded fawn. L#ong did he trace the 
crimson drops upon the snow, without beholding the promised vic- 
tim. Hill afler hill he climbed, vale aAer vale he passed — search, 
ing every thicket with penetrating eyes ; and he was about to re- 
nounce the chase, the wizard, and the gun, when lo !' — directly 
in his path, stood a noble buck, with numerous antlers branching 
over his fine head ! 

"Aha! my jolly fellow ! I've found you at last!" exclaimed 
the delighted hunter, " you are the very chap I've been looking 
afler. Your blood shall wipe off the disgrace from my charming 
Bess, that never hung fire, burned prifhing, nor missed the mark 
in her born days, till that vile abominable varment bio wed his 
brimstone breath on her ! Here goes — " 

He shot the buck. The spell was broken — Brown Bess was 
restored to favour, and Pete Featherton never again wanted ven- 
ison. 
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APPENDIX. 



No. I. 

(Page 11.) 

This incident is copied from real life. An adventurous friend of mine, who 
made an excursion to the Rocky Mountains, for health and recreation, and to 
whom I am indebted for most of the particulars descriptive of the Fiatheads, 
contained in this article, received from Inciilo himself, a narrative of the ad- 
ventures of a young warrior of his tribe, which I have followed so far as it 
went. It was related by that chief, in reply to questions in regard to the edu- 
cation of the Flathead youth. He told of a lad who was desirous to be ad- 
mitted among the warriors, and who was directed by Inciilo to undergo two 
trials, similar to those I have described. The first was to return from a distant 
hunting camp, to the mam encampment of the tribe, which he was to enter 
and leave without detection, and to abstract by stealth from the tent of an in- 
dividual certain articles. The second was to steal a noted horse from a dis- 
tinguished Blackfoot warrior. Both exploits were successfully performed. 
The horse was stolen back again by the Blackfeet ; and changed hands, I 
think, several times, in the course of an exciting rivalry between the two 
tribes, for the palm of superiority, in the nomadic accomplishment of stealing 
horses. 



n. 

(Page 17.) 

A tradition has been current for several years past, among the Indians and 
traders, in relation to a very remarkable horse, supposed to be the leader of a 
herd of these animals, roaming on the Western plains. Many profess to 
have seen the " White Steed," and describe him as a horse of splendid figure 
and action, and of such surpassing fleetness, sagacity, and courage, that he 
bafBes every attempt to capture him. The extraordinary beauty of this noble 
steed, and the exquisite gracefulness of his movements, as he plays round 
the grazing drove, or scours the prairie before the eager paisaera, have ren- 

9 
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dered him an object of intcuBe interest to the wild hunters. Travellers speak 
of the existence (^ this fine creature as an admitted fact ; and we tell the tale 
as it was told to us ; but as others may have used the same tale, and we have 
no ambition to acquire fame as a taker of other men's horses, we have made 
ours a horse of a different colour. 



III. 

(Page 18.) 

Incillo is a great hunter of the buffiilo, a successful tamer of the wild 
horse, and one of the most expert horsemen living. He is friendly to the 
white people, and is considered by the traders as an honest man, and a person 
of excellent disposition, and capacity. A Roman Catholic priest, who visited 
this tribe within the last four or five years, induced the chief and a considera- 
Ue number of the people, to embrace Christianity. In the case of the chief, 
however, a rather whimsical difficulty occurred. After he had been a convert 
some time, the priest admonished him that he had neglected the duty of daily 
confession ; but Incillo defended himself on the grouad that it was necessary 
for him as a chief and ruler, to be the exemplar of his people, and to stand, 
in their eyes, above reproach, and that he could not, without forfeiting their 
respect and obedience, acknowledge himself every day to be a disobedient 
subject, a bad man, and an imperfect christian. 



IV. 

(Page 24.) 

In this, as well as m all the details of our fiction, we have endeavoured to 
adapt our descriptions to the actual forms of Indian life, so that the scenes pre- 
sented shall be true pictures of that curious state of human existence. 



V. 

(Page 29.) 

An incident of this kind is related, as having actually occurred. One of 
those melodious and powerful songsters, who sometimes pour out their wild 
notes m the sUence of the night, was heard to warble his sweet song, from the 
top of a tall tree, over the grave of a distinguished warrior, around which a 
mourning train of savage men stood in silence, at the midnight hour. A coin- 
cidence so happy could hardly fail to attract the attention of a supemitioui 
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peoplci and they gave to it the poetic interpretation which I have adopted. I 
cannot now remember the occasion » or the authority from which I received it. 



VI. 

(Page 30.) 

It is customary among the Northwestern tribes, to expose the bodies of the 
dead upon a high platform, until the flesh decays, after which the skeleton is 
buried. This will account for what would otherwise seem inconsistent — the 
recent interment of the Blackfoot chief, so long after his decease. This cus- 
tom also sheds light upon the peculiar phraseology used by the Indians in speak- 
ing of their dead : " the bones of theu: fathers." It is in fact to the hones that 
the last offices of respect are paid. 



VII. 

(Page 32.) 

The principal part in this legend, was published some years ago, by an an- 
onymous writer, in a Pittsburgh newspaper, who gave the name of the late 
venerated Major Denny as his authority. We had heard something of the 
story before, though in a less authentic form ; and upon conversing with our 
distinguished friend, General Harrison, he not only confirmed, but corrected 
the writer as to the place, where the treaty must have been held. It was not 
at Cincinnati, as was alleged, but at North Bend, that Clarke held the treaty 
referred to. The first military post was at the latter place, and it was there 
that Judge Symmes intended to establish his city ; but accident, or the superi- 
or advantages of the site of Cincinnati, induced a number of persons to cluster 
about this spot, and the Fort was brought here. 



VIII. 

(Page 36.) 

George Rogers Clarke was a remarkable man. He was one of the noblest 
of the sons of Virginia, so prolific in heroes and statesmen. His talents were 
of a high order, his military genius unsurpassed by that of any man of his 
age. He seems to have possessed a number of qualifications that are but 
rarely combined in the character of one person, and a versatility not often 
found united with a sound judgment. To great quickness of perception, and 
clearness of mind, Clarke added a solidity of judgmenti a boldness of thought, 
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and a vigoar of action, that carried every thing before them. The boldness of 
his designsi the promptnese of his decisions, the rapidity of his movements, sur- 
prised his friends as well as his enemies, inspiring fear on the one hand, and 
confidence on the other. It was remarked of him that his actions always had 
the appearance of rashness, until the results were developed, and then they 
seemed to have been conceived in consummate prudence, and profound sagaci- 
ty. He was very successful in his military enterprises, some of which were 
brilliant His campaign against Kaskaskia and Vincennes, has seldom been 
excelled ; there was a boldness, a completeness, an unity, in the plan, a 
coolness and brilliancy in the execution that would have done honour to the 
most accomplished leader. His appearance and manners were prepossessing 
and commanding. On ordinary occasions his address is said to have been dig- 
nified and winning, but in his moments of anger there was a sternness in his 
aspect that was terrific. Hence his sway over common minds, which were al- 
ternately allured by his cordiality, and overawed by his energy. Among the 
Indians his name was powerful. His rapid marches, and his successes, in his 
campaigns against him, made him extensively known and feared, while those 
who approached him in friendship, were won by his manners. 



IX. 

(Page 37.) 

Another amusing anecdote is told illustrative of the times and the men. An 
Indian chief, who had been in the hostile ranks, was in the habit after peaco 
of visiting Clarke, and became much attached to him. Having both been ac- 
tive leaders in the then recent wars, their conversation naturally turned upon 
those events — ^the more especially as the native warrior's fund of con versa* ional 
lore must have been very limited. On one occasion they amused themselves 
with a kind of friendly bragging over each other, in which each enumerated 
the victories of his own nation. Using the personal pronoun to designate their 
respective nations, the convereation ran thus : " I beat you at such a place." 
" I made you run at such a place." " I cut you to pieces at such a place." 
" That was very well done, but nothing to compare to the trick I played you, 
at such a place." At length the Indian, in an exulting manner, referred to the 
lamentable massacre at the Blue Lick. " I beat you there, badly, — ^you nev- 
er gained such a victory as that." " No," replied Clarke, " perhaps we never 
did, but you won that by luck" — and then rapidly describing the ground 
and the battle, which both of them were familiar with, though neither were 
in the engagement, he added, " Now suppose that instead of fighting you here, 
on the edge of the water, we had sent a party round here, and attacked you 
in this direction, what would have become of you ?" The chief considered for 
a moment, and then acknowledged himself beaten. " I can't fight with yoa 
any more, General," said he. ** You too much big captain for me." 
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X. 

(Page 43.) 

These Indians are properly called the Omawhaws, bat the name is more 
commonly spoken and written in the abbreviated form in the text I have 
therefore used both forms. 



XI. 

(Page 47.) 

The grave of Blackbird is well known to all travellers. In SKetching the 
character of that chief I have adhered strictly to the account given of him in 
Long's First Expedition, where a very interesting history is given of him and 
his people. I have added a few particulars from other sources equally authen- 
tic. The pathetic story of Menae, is also founded on fact The reel story is 
in the work above quoted. 

XII 

(Page 74.) 
This anecdote is also founded on fact. 

XIII. 

(Page 87.) 

The characters in this tale are fictitious, and the plot itself is imaginary. 
The descriptions are intended to convey accurate ideas of the savage life, as 
it exists on the Northwestern border of the United Statra. I have relied chief- 
ly on the authority of Gov. Cass, Schoolcraft, Long, and the writer of Tan- 
ner's Narrative. 



XIT. 

(Page 101.) 

This incident is taken from real life. The original may be found in a very 
curious passage in Tanner's Narrative, an admirable work, which abounds in 
singular and valuable information in regard to Indi^ life and manners. It if 
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related there, that the adopted mother of Tauner, who was a Kentnckian cap- 
tured in childhood, and reared amoug the Chippeways, resorted to an expedi- 
ent similar to that described in the text Her son, and adopted son, almost 
famished, had become despondent, and were sunk in a state of hopeless lethar- 
gy. She went out in the night, prayed for some hours alone, and then return- 
ing to the lodge, informed the young men that the Great Spirit had pointed 
out to her where to find game, and with much persuasion induced them to 
follow her to the place, where they found the bed of a hybemating bear which 
supplied an abundance of food. I have no doubt of the truth of the relation. 



I 



XV. 

(Page 111.) 

In Long's Second Expedition we have an account of a place passed by the 
travellers, which the Indians avoided in consequence of its having been the 
scene of a fratricide. 
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JOURNAL. OF AN AFRICAN CRUISER. 

Journal of an African Cruiser. Edited by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 1 toL, 

beautifully printed, 50 cents. 

** This Journal is freshly and cleyerly written, and touches on a scene 
little hackneyed by journalists or travellers. He WTites unaffectedly cm 
most subjects and often with great animation.' — London Examiner. 

" This is an unpretending, lively, little volume. The Journal adds some- 
thing to our previous knowledge, and that, in an amusing manner."— Ixm- 
don Atlas. 

" The subject has the advantage of novelty ; as, although an extensive 
commerce is carried on along the coast by British merchants, the captains 
they employ are not exactly of a literary turn ; neither do the officers of our 
royal navy appear anxious to give the public the result of their experience 
— weighed down, perhaps, by the pestiferous climate and the arduous char- 
acter of their labors ; whilst the dreaded pestilence effectually stops the 
tourist in search of the picturesque. To our recollection, the last dozen 
years have only produced three books touching upon Western Africa ; that 
of Holman, the blind traveller, who called at Sierra Leone and Cape Coast 
Castle, but of course »aw nothing; Ranken's * White Man's Grave,' which 
was confined to Sierra Leone, and which preferred the attractions of literary 
effect to solid accuracy; with Dr. Madden's semi-official reports, which 
were obnoxious to the same remark with a bias superadded. Hence, the 
* Journal of an African Cruiser' is not only fresh in its subject, but inform- 
ing in its matter, especially in relation to the experiment of Liberia. It 
has the further advantage of giving us an American view of the slave trade 
and the Negro character, without the prejudices of the southern planter, or 
the fanaticism of the abolitionist" — London Spectator. 

*' As pleasant and intelligent a specimen of American Literature written 
in a candid, observant, and gentlemanly spirit, as has appeared since first 
the Literary Gazette welcomed Washington Irving to the British Shore." 
-^London Lit. Gaz. July 19, 1845. 

" A very entertaining volume, a worthy leader of the series of Amerieen 
Books."— 5mtfA'* Weekly Volume. 
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We pronounce if, a work of uncommon interest and merit**'— Hover. 



** This is the titie o. ■« book just issued by Wiley & Putnam, as No. 1 »f 
their proposed Library of American Books, a series intended to em- 
brace original works of merit and interest, from the pens of American 
authors. The desi&^ can scarcely fail to be tuccessful. We have a firm 
faith that books well worth reading, — as well worth it as English books of 
the same class,— can be produced in this country ; and such books, and 
such only, we presume Messrs. Wiley & Putnam intend to publish in their 
series. This first number is well worthy of its place. It is the journal of 
an officer on board an American cruiser on the coast of Africa, — and relates 
to a field hitherto almost entirely unnoticed by travelling authors. It is 
written in a plain, straightforward, unambitious style, and evinces a verj 
keen talent for observation, and sound judgment and enlightened discrimi- 
nation. The book is edited by Nathaniel Hawthorne, one of the most 
gifted writers in this country, whose works, we trust, will find a place in 
tiiis series. The volume is very handsomely printed, and sold at fifty 
cents." — ^ew York Courier, 



** This is a pleasantly written Journal of a cruise to the western coast of 
Africa, and embodies a good amount of valuable information. The author 
spent some time at Liberia, and gives quite a flattering account of the colo- 
ny. We like the spirit of the work, and especially admire the simplicity 
and grace of its style." — JV. Y. Evangelist. 

No. II. 

POE'S TALES. 

Tales. By Edgar A. Poe. 1 vol., beautifully printed in large clear typet 

on fine paper, 50 cents. 

This collection includes the most characteristic of the peculiar series 
of Tales written by Mr. Poe. Amone others will be found ** The Murders 
of the Rue Morgue," " The Purloined Letter," " Marie Roget," " The 
House of Usher," " The Black Cat," " The Gold Bug," «* The Descent 
into the Maelstrom," " The Premature Burial," " Mesmeric Revelations," 
&c., &c. 

" Most characteristic tales and stories." — Boston Courier 

** These effusions are well known, and have been well appreciated. Mr. 
Poe's singular and powerful style of prose writing, has a charm which 
ought to be enjoyed more than once." — U, 8, Gazette, 

" Mr. Poe's tales are written with much power, while all possess deep 
in terest " — Phil a. In quirer. 

** There are many writers in this country whose articles only see the 
light iu the pages of a two or three dollar magazine, who are at least equal 
to some foreign authors whose works are reprinted here in the cheap and 
nasty style by the cart-load. The consequence is that our own authors are 
scarcely heard of, while Mrs. Gore and Mary Howitt, Lover, Lever, &c., 
Ax , are lauded and read the country over. This is all wrong, and we 
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Jiious woman, such as we have known and loved. Such books make w 
iEimiliar with the past, not merely cognizant of it. There is the same dif* 
ference between tnem and statelier records, as between Macready's Corio* 
lanus and Placide's Grandfather Whitehead. 

** Another capital feature in this series of books, is the brin^n^ out of 
Hazlitf s writings in a style such as their merits deserve. William Hazlitt 
possessed one of the acutest minds of his day. He lived upon literature 
and art. He was one of those men who seem bom to make others appro* 
ciate genius. His perceptions were singularly keen and observant, and hii 
pc»wers of reflection of a high order. In many respects he is an excellent 
cuide to truth, setting an example by his vigorous independence of thought, 
his earnestness of sympathy, and refined deHnitions of artistic excellence 
and personal character. At the same time he was a man of strong preju- 
dices and perverted feelings. He is not to be implicitly followed, but to be 
read with constant discrimination. In his * Table-Talk,' which forms two 
numbers of the * Library,' there are innumerable attractive reminiscences 
of books and men, and suggestions of rare value both for the writer, the 
artist, and the man who desires to improve the advantages which nature 
bestows. We know of few writers who, with all his defects, are so alive 
as Hazlitt. He had that mental activity which is contagious, and has done 
no little good by setting minds of more equanimity upon the track of pro- 
gress. It appears this collection of essays is to be followed by his other 
works. They will be a valuable accession to the current literature of the 
day. 

" It is obvious from this hasty survey, that there are two particulars in 
which these books deserve the name of * Choice Literature / and which 
honorably distinguish them from the mass of reprints that has deluged the 
land with cheap reading. They contain ideas, and they have a style. The 
former will furnish the hungry mind, and the latter will refine the crude 
taste, so that an actual benefit, independent of the diversion attending s«ch 
reading, will certainly accrue. We have dwelt at unusual length upon this 
series of books, because we regard their appearance and popularity as tho 
best sign of the times, as far as literature is concerned, which we can now 
discern. The apathy of our publishers, in regard to all compositions of- 
fered them, except fiction, and that of the most vapid kind ; the appairent 
juccess of the cheap system, and the ' angels' visits ' of works of real merit, 
seemed to indicate a fatal lapse of wholesome taste. 

" The * Library of Choice Literature,' was started on a different princi- 
ple. It appealed to good sense and the love of beauty, rather than to a mor- 
bid appetite for excitement. We therefore regard the favorable reception 
it has met with, as evidence that the public in the end, will, after trying all 
things, hold fast that which is good. We shall look for the American se- 
ries, advertised by the publishers, with great interest While we have 
criticism like that whicn occasionally redeems our periodical literature, 
such a prose poet as Hawthorne, such a speculative essayist as Emerson, 
such a brilliant tale writer as Willis, to say nothing of adepts in other de« 
pat^tments, surely there is no difficulty in making a very respectable Ameri* 
etn Library of Choice Literature." — JV. F. Evening Post, 
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I. 
EOTHEN. 

E^n»3i ; OB Tkacm or Traykl brouobt homb noic thb EAit 

Price 50' cents. 



•* One of the most delightful and brilliant works, erer published^ 
pendent of its prepossessing externals, a convenient book form, good ptp«f 
and legible type."— JV. V. Mirror. 

" An agreeable and instructive work."- Albion, 

" We have read this work with great pleasure, for it is indeed livelj ind 
sparkling throughout ; it will not only please the careless skimmer of light 
literature, but the ripe scholar must be delighted with it" — RiehmamA 
Times. 

" This is one of the cleverest books of travels ever written.** — JV. F. PoH 

" Eothen is one of the most attractive books of travels that have been 
eiven to the public, and has been received in England with high commea- 
aations." — JSTewark Advertiser. 

II. 

THE AMBER VV^ITCH. 

Mary Schweidler, the Amber Witch, the most interesting trial tor 
Witchcraft ever known, printed from an imperfect manuscript by her 
father, Abraham Schweidler, the pastor of Coserow, in the island of 
Usedom. Edited by W. Meinhold, Doctor of Theology, Pastor, &c., 
translated from the German by Lady Duff Gordon. Price 37^ cents. 

The London Quarterly Review describes this as one of the most 
remarkable productions of the day. It seems that a certain sect of German 
Philosophers (the school of Tubingen) had declared themselves such adept! 
of criticism that they could tell tlie authenticity of everything from the 
style. This work was written by Dr. Meinhold, when one of their students ; 
and he subsequently published it to test their theory. It was published as 
a matter of fact, in its present form. All Germany was non-plussed. It 
was finally determined by the critics (especially the infallible critics of 
Tubingen) that it was truth and reality. Finally Dr. Meinhold, in a Grerman 
paper, acknowledged himself the author, and that it was purely fictitious. 
The German critics, however, will hardly believe him on his word. 

'* The work is written, say the reviewers, with admirable skill, so much 
■0 that it rivals the Robinson Crusoe of Da Foe This is saying enou^ "^ 
Ckifin. Chron, 

III. 

UNDINE AND SINTRAM. 

Undine, translated from the German of La Motte Fouq*i6, by Ref 
rhomas Tracy, with Sintram and his Companions Price 50 cents 
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** Undine is a universal favorite ; one of the most simply beautiful and per* 
fectly constructed stories in the whole German Literature. The sentiment 
of the story is as pure and unbroken as the fountains so often introduced, 
which in the midst of perpetual change and action are always .he same. 
The whole atmosphere of the piece is vapory and gauzelike. It is one of 
those conceptions of genius which, once taken into the mind, feed it for ever. 
If there are any of our readers who have not yet learnt to value Undine, the^ 
have a new enjoyment in store for themselves. The present translation it 
a copyright one, that of Rev. Thomas Tracy, printed now for the fifth time, 
and with the last corrections of the translator. Sintram, the tale which 
accompanies Undine, is here published, for the first time, in this country 
It introduces us into the midst of the old northern chivalry, at its first 
meeting with the Christianity of the south, before the former had yielded its 
early barbarity and fierceness. The contrast between the cloister and the 
hunting field and wassail chamber is powerfully presented ; the dark powers 
of the air still hover over the land, but within the breast there is a great 
conflict between the light and darkness, the peace and war. In Sintram 
this struggle is introduc^. It is the warfare which goes on in the heart of 
every man who is assailed by temptation and preserved by faith." — Dem. 
.Review, 

IV. 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 

Imagination and Fancy ; or selections from the English poets, illustrative 
of those requisites of their art ; with markings of the best passages, critical 
notices of the writers, and an Essay in answer to the question, ** What is 
Poetry " by Leigh Hunt. Price 50 cents. 

*' Mr. Leigh Hunt's work is one of those unmistakable gems about which 
no two people diflfer widely ; accordingly, the whole press has pronounced 
but one verdict, and that verdict favorable. Yet friends and foes unite in 
praising * Imagination and Fancy.' The reason is simple, — ^the excellence 
of the book is genuine, evident, distorted by no systematic bias, injured by 
no idiosyncrasy. It is really and truly an exquisite selection of lovely pas- 
sages, accompanied with critical notices of unusual worth." — Westminster 
Retnew, 

** We might extract numberless gems of thought and feeling from this 
volume, if our limits would permit We can cordially recommend it to the 
lovers of poetry, as a volume wherein they may have a ple?^ant colloquy 
with the genial spirit of Leigh Hunt, on some of the noblest and finest 
fpecimens of imagination and fancy which literature contains." — Grahem^B 
Magazine. 

V. 

DIARY OF L.ADY WIL.L.OUQHBY. 

So much of the Diary of Ladjr Willougbby as relates to her Domestic Hi8- 
%TJ, and to the Eventful period of the reign of Charles I. Price 25 cti. 

***Lady TVUloughln/s Diary* has doubtless, before this, found its ^nvf 
A • thousan 1 hands and hearts. It is a sort of * sacra privata* a rerela 
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tion of a Woman's Heart as we conceive of it, oftener than we find it. but 
■till a revelation that ail will be happy to believe in. It is hard to leli 
which most to admire, the skill of the author in sustaining so tucceasfidly 
the vraitemblance at wliich he aimed, or his truth to nature, the same in 
the seventeenth as the nineteenth century." — JV. F. P09L 

** This book is more like lifting the lid of the lily's heart, and seeing how 
the perfume is distilled, than anything less poetical that we can think of 
It is so far within tiie be^innin^ of common observation^-so exquisitely 
delicate and subtle — so truthful withal, and such a picture of nature's lady- 
likeness-— that, to some appreciation, it would have been a pity if angelt 
idone had read such a heart-book, in the one turning ovar of its leaves of 
Ufe.»'_JV. F. Mirror. 

** This is a charming little work. The simple but antique style of lan- 
guage in which it is clothed, together with much that is beautiful in 
Siought and expression, and an exquisitely drawn picture of domestic life 
among those of rank and consequence in olden time, stamps the work with 
a novelty and interest which is quite rare." — American Repttbiiean. 



** This is a delightful book. It is full of sweet domestic pictures, a mix 
tore of enjoyment and trial, a development of the character of an affection- 
ate, trusting wife and mother. The delineation of true piety, the believing, 
Srayerful and submissive spirit, mingled in these pages, must have come 
om personal experience.'* — JV. Y. Mvangelist. 

*' This is a very pleasing and interesting little book, as a picture, clear in 
tone, and in good keeping. — We cordially recommend the work." — JV. F. 
Tribune. 

" We briefly noticed this delightful book yesterday, but would again call 
attention to it, as it is full of exquisite pathos. We confess it took Ui by 
surprise, and mightily disturbed our self-possession. Every parent will 
appreciate it" — Cincinnati Herald. 

VI. & IX. 
HAZUITT'S Vy^ORKS. 



Table Talk. — Opinions on Books, Men and Things. By Wii«- 
UAM Hazlitt. First American fidition. In Two Parts. ''B^iuti- 
fully printed in lar^e, clear type, on fine paper— (forming Nos. 6 and 9 oi 
the Library of Choice Reading). — Price each 37} cents. 

Contents. — Essay 1. On the Pleasure of Painting. 2. The same subject 
sontinued. 3. On the Past and Future. 4. On People with one Idea. 
5. On the Ignorance of the Learned. 6. On Will-Making. 7. On a 
Landscape of Nicolas Poussin. 8. On Going a Journey. 9. Why distant 
objects please. 10. On Corporate Bodies. 11. On Uie Knowledge of Char- 
acter. 12. On the Fear of Death. 13. On Application to Study. . 14. 
On the Old Age of Artists. 15. On Egotism. 16. On the Regal Char- 
acter. 

Contents. — ^Essay 17. On the look of a Gentleman. 18. On Reading Ok] 
Boolis. 19. On Personal Character. 20. On Vulgarity and Affectation 
II. On Antiquity. 22. Ad *ice to a School Boy. 23. The Indian Jugfflert 
^ On the Prose Style of Poeis. 25.. On the Conversation of Auuoii 
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26. The same subject continued. 27. My First Acquaintance w'th Poeti. 
28. Of Persons one would wish to have seen. 29. Shyness of Scholars. 
30. On Old English Writers and Speakers, 

** We are glad to see that this capital series continues to meet with great 
fiivor. It is tlie best selection of popular reading which we have yet seen 
issued in this country. ' We cannot but hope that this Sixth number is but 
the beginning of a complete or nearly complete republication vf Hazlitt'i 
Miscellanies. In our judgment, he was one of the most brilliant ai^d 
attractive Prose writers, and decidedly the best Critic which England has 
produced in the Nineteenth Century. No man ever had a more exquisite 
md profound feeling of all the beauties of a great author than Hazlitt 
Doleridge imagined more splendidly for the author who pleased him, often- 
times creating a beauty for his Idol which no other vision less keen than his 
own could discern. Charles Lamb dissected an occasional vein of Fancjr or 
Feeling with more dexterous Tact Wilson romanced and hyperbolized 
about a great writer with a more gushing and copious Eloquence. Leigh 
Hunt — the Critic of details — sometimes detected with more unerring accu- 
racy, the music of a cadence, or the gleam of a metaphor. Jeffrey summed 
up the whole case of an author's defects and merits with a more lawyer-like 
Completeness and precision. And Macaulay certainly excels Hazlitt, as he 
excels all his critical compeers, in that marvellous power of analysis 
and generalization, which always enables him to render a cogent and con- 
clusive reason for the whole literary faith that is in him. But as a critical 
help toward a just appreciation of a great masterwork, Hazlitt is the best 
of them all. His taste was just as sensitive and fastidious as it could be 
without losing its manliness and health. His criticisms, in fact, want 
nothing but a severe logic. Admirably as he always applies the Canons of 
a just taste, he is not successful, comparatively, when he attempu to expound 
the principles in which they are founded. Some ^eat Lawyers are called 
Case Lawyers, because they apply precedents with great felicity* while 
they are incapable of seizing, in a broad and strong grasp, the Philosophy 
of Legislation. In this sense, Hazlitt was a Case Critic. He saw and felt 
with admirable distinctness, the Critical truth in the Case before him, but 
he seemed to lack the power or habit requisite to form a Philosophy of 
Criticism. There is no system in his literary and artistic judgments. This 
is the more remarkable, because, in the domain of metaphysical speculation, 
he was certainly a very bold, acute, and vigorous thinker. Hazlitt's Miscel- 
laneous Essays are certainly most pleasant and suggestive reading ; yet to 
us, they have always seemed inferior to his Criticisms. They often dis- 
play, indeed, great shrewdness of observation and an almost unparalleled 
vividness of Fancy ; but sometimes they wander far out of sight both of 
truth and fact. On the whole, however, the writings of Hazlitt are emi 
nently in tlieir pljice in this * Library of Clioice Reading,' and we bope 
the. Publishers will soon give us more of them." — The JVew World 

" The writings of William Hazlitt display much originality and genius, 
united with great critical acuteness and brilliancy of fancy." — Encyclopedia 
Uritannica. 

"Tlie great merits of Hazlitt as a wTiter are a force and ingenuity of illustra. 
lion, strength, terseness and vivacity. . . But his chief title to fame is deriv 
i\d Irom his Essays on objects of Taste and Literature, which are deservedly 
popular. In a number of fine passages, which one would read not only 
•nee, but again and again, we hardly know in the whole circle of En^rlisB 
Literature any\> -ter who can match Hazlitt" — Penny Cyclopedia, 
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** His criticisms, while they extend our insight into the causes of poetical 
rzcellence, teach us, at the same time, more keenly to enjoy and mor« 
fontUy to revere it**— Edinburgh Befriew. 

<* A man of d^ided genius, and one of the most remarkable writers (tf the 
tge was William Hazlitt, whose bold and vigorous tone of thinking, and 
acute criticisms on Poetry, the Drama and Fine Arts, will ever find a host of 
admirers His style is sparkling, pungent and picturesque."— CAam^ert' 
English LMerahire, 

** A highly original thinker and writer— his ' Table-Talk * possesses Terj 
considerable merit" — British Cyclopedia. 

** Hazlitt* 8 Works do credit to his abilities."— Xit/«rary OoMette. 

** He displays great fertility and acute powers of mind ; and his stylo m 
sparkling and elegant." — Blake. 

** Hazlitt never wrote one dull nor one frigid line. If we were called 
upon to point out the Critic and Essayist whose impress is stamped the 
deepest and most sharply upon the growing mind of young England, we 
should certainly name the eloquent Hazlitt" — Taifs Magazine. 

" Fach Essay is a pure gathering of the author's own mind, and not filched 
firom the world of books, in which thieving is so common, and all strike out 
some bold and original thinking, and ^ive some vigorous truths in stern and 
earnest language. They are written with infinite spirit and thought There 
are abundance of beauties to delight all lovers of nervous English prose, let 
them be ever so fastidious." — JVew Monthly Magazine. 

** He is at home in the closet, in the fresh fields, in the studies." — Zdter 
ary Gazette, 

** Choice reading indeed ! It is not often that we meet with a book so 
attractive. We are not sure but that we should have read all the morning 
in this book, had not the entrance of certain very troublesome characters, 
called compositors, broken our enjoyment with the question — ' Any more 
copy, sir V As long as Wiley & Putnam will publish such books, the pub- 
lic need not buy the half legible trash of the day, for the sake of getting 
cheap books." — American Traveller, 

«« These Essays comprise many of the best things that Hazutt ever said, 
and this is high praise ; enough, at least, to commend the book to all who 
take lielight in such reading as the Essays of Elia^ or Christopher AbrM, 
with wliom he is a kindred spirit, a class which it is a happiness to believe 
is by no means inconsiderable in point of numbers. There is something 
particularly fascinating about these dissertations.- Their easy, intimat* 
style wins the reader into a true feeling of sympathy and companionship 
with the \vriter."— .V. F Post. 

VII. 

HEADLONQ HALL. AND NIGHTMARE ABBEr. 

HsADiiONo Hall and Nightmare Abbey, by Thomas Lor Peaooek 

Price 37 J cents. 

** This is a witty, amusing book." — JV. Y. IVikune. 
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''The seventh is a satirical performance, reflecting the spirit and form ot 
the age with great skill and force, entitled Headlong Hall, with a sequel. 
Nightmare Abbey. It has points of great excellence and attraction, and is 
imbued with a spiri': of humor which well sets off the author's opinions. 
If the reader of the work is not a better man for its lessoLs, it will be hii 
€wn fault "—^. Y Evangelist 

** These are tales which may be read over a dozen times and will be m 
lk«8h at the last as at the first perusal. New points of wit, humor, and sar- 
f«8m are always appearing." — London JVews. 

** Were we to be asked our private opinion as to who is the wittiest writer 
in England, we should say tiie author of Headlong Hall. Perhaps no man 
has seen the follies of his day with a clearer and juster eye than tne present 
author; he investigates, and then reasons, and by placing the fact in its 
simplest, places it also in its most ridiculous forms. He calls things by 
their right names; and in this age of high sounding words and happy 
epithets, this little process has a most curious effect" — Lond. LU. Gaz, 

VIII. 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

I. The Soldiers of the Foreign Legion. II. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kader. 
Translated from the German and French by Lady Ditff Gordon. Price 
37i cents. 

* There is something refreshing in reading of the men of instinct, such 
as the Bedouins." — JVew York Tribune. 

** This work is in two parts — the first by a Lieutenant in the Oldenberg 
service — the second by a Lieutenant in the French navy ; but both parts are 
of a most interesting character ; and are worthy of the place which tney hold 
in the * Library of Choice Reading.' The work is written in an unpre- 
tending style, and contains a great deal of curious and instructive matter, 
which to us at least is entirely new." — American Citizen. 

** The main interest of his story centres upon Abd-el-Kader ; and it is 
curious to see how little this Frenchman's portrait from life of the famous 
Emir corresponds with the representations of him given by the European 
journals. According to the latter Abd-el-Kader is a formidable chieftain, 
marshalling under his banner numerous and warlike tribes, fired with the 
most determined spirit of fanaticism, setting at defiance the military power 
of France, and meditating even the expulsion of the Moorish Emperor from 
his throne. Monsieur France, on the contrary, brings him before us a mers 
free-booting chief of a few hundreds, rich in a solitary cannon so badly 
mounted as to be almost useless, and with great difficulty keeping his vaga- 
bonds together by indiscriminate plunder. The Abd-el-Kader of the news- 
papers is quite a romantic hero ; out the Abd-el-Kader of this book is a very 
oinerent personage." — JVew York Commercial Advertiser. 

•* A book made up from the actual experience of a soldier and sailor— 

£ resenting a ^ery vivid account of the French dominion in Africa. One haU 
p the contribution of a Ge man soldier o^ fortune, who, finding himself oat 
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of employment in Spain, comes over to encounter the deserts and Kabylet 
and Abd-el-Kader in the Foreign Legion. His incidents, jottings down, and 
reflections smell of the camp. The anecdotes of the expeditions and skir- 
mishes throw a new light on our contemporary meagre newspaper bulletiiis 
headed Algeria. We are quietly put in possession of the whole system of 
strategy — and may confidently predict something more enduring in the 
Prencn struggle with the native tribes than in our own with the Seminoles. 
The second portion of the book gives the experience of M. De France, an officer 
«f the navy, who was one day noosed on the sea-board, and carried to Abd* 
el-Kader. He gives an interesting account of the great chief and his camp. 
Lady Duff Gordon, the accomplished translator and editor of this volume, is, 
we understand, the daughter of Sarah Austen, so well known to all Englisb 
readers of German Literature." — JVew York Morning JVews. 

" This No. (the 8th) of the * Library of Choice Reading,' is an actual 
record of the observations of two highly intelligent young men upon some 
very interesting scenes in which they were themselves sharers. The work 
contains much valuable information, and is written throughout in a style 
that cannot fail to attract and interest all classes of readers." — Albany tu- 
ligious Spectator. 



X. 
THE QESTA ROMANORUM. 

Eyenings with the Old Story Tellers : Select Moral Tales from the GesU 

Romanorum Price 37j cents. 

Contents : — The Ungrateful Man ; Jovinian and the Proud Emperor ; 
The King and the Glutton ; Guido, the perfect servant ; The Knight and the 
King of Hungary ; The Three Black Crows ; The Three Caskets ; The 
Angel and the Hermit ; Fulgentius and the Wicked Steward ; The Wicked 
Priest ; The Emperor's Daughter ; The Emperor Leo and the Three Images ; 
The Lay of the Little Bird ; The Burdens of this Life ; The Suggestions of 
the Evil One; Cotonolapes, the Magician; The Garden of Aloaddin ; Sir 
Guido, the Crusader ; The Knight and the Necromancer ; The Clerk and 
the Image ; The Demon Knight of the Vandal Camp ; The Seductions of 
the Evil One ; The Three Maxims ; The Trials of Eustace; Queen Semi- 
ram is; Celestinus and the Miller's Horse; The Emperor Conrad and the 
Count's Son ; The Knight and the Three Questions ; Jonathan and the 
Three Talismen. 

•* Evenings with the Old Story Tellers will, we anticipate, be a very po- 
pular volume. There is about these Tale a quiet humor, a quaintncss and 
terseness oi style, which, apart from the sage lessons they convey, will 
strongly recommend them."— JSw^/m^ Churchman, 

** We have derived a great deal of curious information from the perjsal 
of this little work— upon which great care and labor have eyidently been 
bestowed, and we promise that the reader will find himself amply reward* 
fU."— Westem Lum 'nary. 
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